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Action 
to  end 
abuse 


Foster  father  is 
jailed  for  assaults 


David  Ward 
and  Sarah  Bosetay 


THE  Government 
is  to  change  the 
law  to  prevent 
children  being 
placed  in  the 
homes  of  con 
vie  ted  sex  offenders  after  a 
foster  father  was  jailed  for  in 
decent  assaults  on  nine  boys 
hfhlseare.'L 

Roger  Saint,  who  over  18 
years  was  plowed  to  foster  19 
chjMrepSy  six  social  services 
departments,  was  jailed  for 
PAysare  yesterday  at  Chester 
crown  court  He  had  admitted 
10  charges  of  indecent  as- 
sault, Four  other  charges 
remain  «D  file.  Two  of  the  in- 
cidents took  place  when  he 
was  a residential  care 
worker::. 

It  emerged  yesterday  that 
four  social  services  depart- 
ments tiad  allowed  him  to 
continue  fostering  children 
after  they  discovered  he  had  a 
conviction  from  1972  for  sexu- 
ally abusing  a 12-year-old  boy. 
One  of  those  authorities, 
Clwyd  county  council,  left 
him  on  its  panel  advising  on 
fostering  and  adoption  for 
nine  years  after  his  record 
came  to  light 
Saint’s  wife  Carol  was  with 
him  as  he  was  sentenced. 

Mr  Justice  Laws  said:  ‘The 
court  is  faced  with  an  ex 
tremely  gross  case  of  the  most 
serious  abuse  in  relation  to 
young  children  over  a very 
considerable  period  of  time.” 
Yesterday  Health  Minister 
Paul  Boat  eng  described  the 
case  ns  horrific  and  said  it 
“beggared  belief*  that  social 
workers  had  — and  in  Saint’s 
case  had  used  — discretion- 
. ary  powers  to  place  children 
for  fostering  or  adoption  with 
convicted  child  abusers. 

"We  will  be  taking  immedi- 
ate steps  to  close  this  loop- 
hole,” he  added.  "If  you  have 
got  a past  conviction  for  abus- 
ing children,  you  will  not  in 
future  be  allowed  to  foster  or 
adopt  a child." 

The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Social  Services.  Sir  Herbert 
Laming,  will  write  to  every 
social  services  director  call- 
ing on  them  to  review  the  way 
they  place  children  in  care 
and  how  they  check  and 
supervise  staff.  They  are  to 
reply  by  July. 

Mr  Boatenp  also  undertook 
to  legislate  to  ensure  people 
with  child  abuse  convictions 
were  not  permitted  to  work  in 
residential  children's  homes. 

Bob  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  of 
Social  Services,  said:  “Direc- 
tors should  not  be  waiting  for 
‘a  change  in  the  law.  It  should 
-tea  very  explicit  condition  in 
every  local  authority  that  any 
.adult  who  abuses  a child 
should  not  be  allowed  access 
either  as  a residential  carer 

or  afoster  parent." 

. in.  court.  Michael  Farmer 


QC,  prosecuting,  described 
how  Saint  had  abused  boys 
aged  from  six  to  their  mid- 
teens  in  bathrooms,  bedrooms 
and  his  car.  “Hie  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  for 
sexual  gratification  which  his 
position  afforded  him,”  he 
said.  "Not  only  his  position 
but  the  vulnerability  of  the 
victims  made  it  highly  un- 
likely that  they  would  make 
complaints."  ■ ■ 

The  boys  regarded  Saint’s 
activities  as  "normal  behav- 
iour". One  said  he  saw  him  as 
tether  figure. 

Clwyd  county  council  asked 
North  Wales  Police  to  carry 
out  the  standard  check  on 
Saint  when  he  first  applied  to 
foster  children  in  1978  but 
this  revealed  nothing. 

The  conviction  showed  up 
in  1988  when  Devon  county 
council  asked  the  Catholic 
Children’s  Society  to  run  a 
check  before  entrusting  chil- 
dren to  Saint.  “Clwyd  became 
aware  of  it,”  said  Mr  Fanner. 
‘A  decision  was  made  to  keep 
the  decision  within  a small 
number  of  people  in  social 
services.  It  was  felt  that  dis- 


Health  Minister: 

It  ‘beggars  belief 
that  children  could 
be  placed  with 
Roger  Saint  (above) 

cretion  was  required  due  to 
its  sensitive' nature.” 

Saint  was  eventually  ar- 
rested in  March  1996,  after 
two  men  formerly  In  his  care 
went  to  the  police. 

Michael  Murphy  QC.  de- 
fending, said  Saint  had  used 
no  violence  or  intimidation. 

He  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a predator,  someone  who  for 
his  own  motives  was  exploit- 
ing these  people.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  him  — a caring 
side,  a decent  side.” 

Saint’s  abuse  of  boys  win  be 
considered  by  the  long-run- 
ning inquiry  into  abuse  of 
children  in  homes  in  north 
Wales,  which  is  in  session  m 
Ewloe,  Flintshire. 


Saint's  career,  page  3; 
taprfnr  comment,  P»ge  8 


Labour  leader  conquers  summit 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JASPER  JUlbEN 


Tony  Blair,  accompanied  by  Foreign  Secretary  Robin  Cook,  arriving  for  his  first  ED  summit  at  which  he  was  praised  for  his  sincerity  and  constructive  spirit 

Blair  charms  his  way  to  EU  treaty  deal 


John  Palmer 
and  Michael  Whits 
In  Noordwijk 


Ti 


ONY  BLAIR’S  Euro- 
pean charm  offensive 
yesterday  cleared  the 
way  for  an  agreement 
next  month  on  a new  Amster- 
dam treaty  after  a special  EU 
leaders'  summit  dominated 
by  the  Prime  Minister’s  debut 
on  the  European  stage. 

In  a goodwill  gesture  to  the 
new  British  government,  Jac- 
ques Santer,  the  Commission 
president,  said  he  would  try 
get  EU  agreement  on  a 
package  of  measures  to  tackle 
Britain’s  fishing  crisis  and 
the  quota-hopping 

controversy. 

After  day-long  talks  at  the 
Dutch  North  Sea  resort  of 
Noordwijk,  all  15  govern- 


ments appeared  poised  to 
strike  a compromise  agree- 
ment over  Issues  holding  up 
the  new  treaty. 

But  Mr  Blair  stressed  that 
his  agreement  could  not  be 
talfpn  for  granted  and  said  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied  that  Brit- 
ain's views  on  defence  and 
border  controls  had  been  folly 
taken  into  account 

He  warned  there  was  a Tot 
of  hard  bargaining  ahead”  be- 
fore his  government  could 
agree  to  more  integration, 
adding  that  some  issues  of 
national  sovereignty  were 
“absolutely  sacrosanct”  — 
the  preservation  of  border 
controls  and  full  authority 
over  national  defence  and  for- 
eign policy. 

“Everybody  here  wants  an 
agreement  and  so  do  L But  it 
must  be  one  in  Britain's  inter- 
est” the  Prime  Minister  said. 


The  Dutch  foreign  minister, 
Hans  van  Mierlo.  said  that  all 
the  summiteers  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  Mr 
Blair  and  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
also  paid  tribute  to  the  “con- 
structive spirit”  shown  by  the 
British  government 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr  Blair 
warned  that  there  were  still 
some  very  difficult  problems 
to  be  solved.  But  EU  diplo- 
mats last  night  were  confi- 
dent that  a deal  was  now  very 
close  on  the  two  most  sensi- 
tive issues  affecting  Britain. 

Constitutional  lawyers  are 
working  on  a treaty  text  that 
will  enshrine  Britain  and  Ire- 
land’s right  to  run  their  own 
border  controls,  while  giving 
both  countries  maximum 
freedom  to  join  in  with  the 
rest  of  the  EU  in  other  inter- 


nal justice  and  security  poli 
cies.  If  adopted,  this  approach 
would  be  more  a question  of 
Britain  having  an  “opt-in”  to' 
common  EU  policies  rather 
than  the  negative  “opt-out 
on  which  John  Major's  strat- 
egy was  based. 

The  rest  of  the  European 
Union  now  seems  ready  to 
reluctantly  bow  to  British 
pressure  that  justice  and 
home  affairs  remain  primar- 
ily a matter  for  intergovern- 
mental cooperation.  But  in 
return.  Labour  seems  ready 
to  see  the  European  Court, 
the  Commission  and  the 
European  Parliament  play  a 
limited  role  in  the  these 
areas. 

In  another  key  concession 
signalled  yesterday,  Presi 
dent  Chirac  abandoned 
Franco-German  plans  for 
complete  and  timetabled  inte- 


McAliskey  freed  from  jail  to  give  birth  in  hospital 


OwnmBowcott 


OISIN  McAliskey.  the 
IRA  suspect  who  has 
been  held  in  Holloway 
prison  for  most  of  her  preg- 
nancy, was  last  night  freed  on 
conditional  hail  to  allow  her 
to  give  birth  under  police 
guard  in  a north  London 
hospitaL 

In  a surprise  decision  by  a 
High  Court  judge  in  cham- 
bers, the  25-year-old  daughter 
of  Bernadette  McAliskey,  the 
former  MP  for  Mid-Ulster, 
was  ordered  to  be  released 
from  Prison  Service  custody. 

The  conditions  of  ball  are 
that  she  remains  in  the 
labour  ward  at  the  Whitting- 
ton Hospital,  presumably 
until  some  time  after  her 
baby  is  bom.  No  date  was  set 
for  her  return  to  Holloway. 

A further  bail  application  is 
therefore  envisaged  in  order 
to  negotiate  when  — or  if  — 
she  returns  to  jafl.  A convoy 
of  five  police  cars  escorted 
her  to  the  hospital  last  night 

It  was  not  Clear  how  many 


police  officers  would  be  at  the 
hospitaL  nor  how  close  they 
might  be  to  the  labour  ward. 
Scotland  Yard  would  not 
comment 

Ms  McAliskey,  who  was  ar- 
rested in  Northern  Ireland 
late  last  year,  is  being  held 
pending  an  extradition  appli- 
cation by  the  German  au- 
thorities. She  is  wanted  in 
connection  with  an  ERA  mor- 
tar bomb  attack  on  a British 
Army  barracks  in  Osnabruck 
last  summer.  She  has  denied 
any  Involvement  In  the  bomb- 
ing; in  which  no  one  was 
killed. 

Although  yesterday’s  ball 
application  was  held  almost 

entirely  in  chambers,  there  is 

understood  to  have  been  no 
criticism  from  the  judge  of 
the  medical  treatment  she 
received  In  Holloway. 

The  issue  is  understood  to 
have  revolved  around  the 
question  of  whether  or  when 
Ms  McAliskey,  whose  baby 
was  due  on  May  21,  might  be 
induced. 

Her  supporters  claimed 
that  the  Prison  Service  had 


Roisln  McAliskey:  granted 
conditional  bail  yesterday 

plans  to  begin  the  process  in 
Holloway.  But  the  Prison  Ser- 
vice last  night  insisted  that 
there  was  never  any  question 
of  such  a procedure.  Until 
conditional  bail  was  granted 
yesterday.  8 spokeswoman 
said,  it  was  intended  that  she 

would  be  taken  to  hospital 


early  next  week  and  given 
over  to  the  care  of  an  obstetri- 
cian to  decide  if  and  when 
labour  should  be  induced. 
Pregnant  women  cannot  be 
compelled  to  undergo  such 
treatment  except  by  a court 
order. 

Earlier  yesterday  Berna- 
dette McAliskey  said:  “it 
emerged  during  foe  course  of 
foe  bail  hearing  that  there 
were  plans  to  induce  Roisin 
on  Monday  morning.  It  was 
part  of  a security  plan.” 

Roisin  McAliskey's  recent 
health  has  been  the  subject  of 
concern  for  her  lawyers.  Her 
baby  is  said  to  weigh  51b. 
Both  mother  and  child  are  ex- 
pected to  need  hospital  care 
for  same  time  after  foe  birth. 

A spokesman  for  Fuascailt, 
the  republican  group  which 
campaigns  on  behalf  of  Irish 
political  prisoners  in  Britain, 
has  said  Ms  McAliskey  suf- 
fers chronic  asthma.  She  has 
been  refused  bail  on  numer- 
ous previous  occasions. 
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gratioD  of  the  EU  and  the 
Western  European  Union 
(WEU)  — foe  so-called  Euro- 
pean pillar  of  Nato.  Britain 
has  fiercely  opposed  this.  Mr 
Chirac  is  now  ready  to  settle 
for  bringing  the  two  organisa- 
tions closer  together  effec- 
tively deferring  plans  for  a 
future  European  defence 
union. 

In  a further  sign  of  foe  new 
warmth  between  Britain  and 


foe  EU,  the  Commission  has 
promised  to  produce  a pack- 
age of  measures  to  resolve  the 
fish  quota  crisis. 

The  Commission  will  pro- 
pose new  conditions  on  over- 
seas companies  buying  fish 
quota  rights  from  UK  fisher- 
men. 


Clinton  woos  Europe,  page  5; 
Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Martin  Kettle,  page  9 


It’s  smart  io  put  your  free  shares  in  a PEP  to  bear  the 
taxman.  Now,  you  could  do  this  with  the  Halifax.  Or  you  could 
move  on  up  to  a PEP  specialist  with  real  expertise  and  proven 
performance.  Someone  like  Fidelity. 

Our  annual  holding  fee  is  zero.  Halifax  asks  for  0.5ro.  So  why 
pay  more?  Especially  when  our  PEP  is  more  flexible  too. 

It  can  hold  more  than  one  windfall  shareholding,  and  you 
can  keep  your  shares  as  they  are.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  can 
switch  them  free  of  charge  into  any  of  Fidelity's  top-performing 
funds.  And  remember,  as  the  world's  largest  fund  manager,  we 
are  experts  In  handling  investments  like  PEPs. 

So  be. wise.  Join  the  world's  number  one.  Call  now.  or 
speak  to  your  IPA. 
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Biggest  junction  marks  quarter-century 


SPAGHETTI  Junction.  Europe's  biggest  motorway  interchange,  celebrates  its  25th 
anniversary  today.  The  M6  junction  near  Birmingham,  officially  known  as  the  Gravelly 
Hill  Interchange,  is  used  by  140,000  vehicles  a day.  double  the  number  it  was  designed  for 


Big  gains  for 
republicans 
as  Unionist 
citadel  falls 


Success  of  MI5  advert 

More  than  20,000  potential 
spies  lured  in  from  the  cold 


Owen  Bowcottand  Martin 
Walker  bi  Washington 


UNIONIST  domina- 
tion of  Belfast  city 
council  — a citadel 
of  Protestant  politi- 
cal power  since  partition  — 
was  ended  yesterday  as 
republicans  made  sweeping 
gains  in  the  Northern  Ireland 
local  elections  amfri  rTaimQ  of 
widespread  vote-rigging. 

The  results,  which  deliv- 
ered an  unprecedented  1&9 
per  cent  to  Sinn  Fein, 
prompted  a suggestion  from 
Northern  Ireland's  chief  elec- 
toral officer  that  Identity 
cards  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  personation  and  ille- 
gal proxy  voting  in  future. 

Across  the  province.  Sinn 
Fein  won  74  local  government 
seats,  13  of  them  in  the  cock- 
pit of  sectarian  political  con- 
frontation. Belfast  City  Hall. 

The  city  council  could  soon  ! 
have  a nationalist  mayor,  | 
probably  the  SDLP*s  Alban 
Maginness.  With  no  overall 
control  the  balance  of  power 
now  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
non-sectarian  Alliance  Party 
and  the  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  a loyalist  group  linked 
to  the  paramilitary  UVF. 

Unionist  control  of  councils 
in  Fermanagh,  Cookstown 
and  Strabane  vanished  while 
the  nationalist  SDLP  lost  its 
long-established  hold  over 
Deny  city  council.  Disap- 
pointed Democratic  Unionist 
and  Ulster  Unionist  politi- 
cians blamed  their  supporters 
for  staying  at  home. 

A Jubilant  Gerry  Adams, 
the  MP  for  West  Belfast  de- 
clared: "We  are  part  of  a new 
era  and  change  Is  coming.” 


The  emergence  of  the  less  doc- 
trinaire loyalist  parties,  par- 
ticularly the  PUP  — which 
won  six  seats,  three  of  them 
in  Belfast  — will  be  seen  as  a 
further  warning  to  the  Union- 
ist establishment. 

But  Sinn  Fein's  success  was 
overshadowed  by  a ferocious 
row  over  electoral  practices. 
The  SDLP  leader,  John  Hume, 
smarting  from  his  party's  loss 
of  control  in  his  home  city  of 
Londonderry,  insisted:  "Sinn 
Ffein  know  it’s  happening.  We 
know  it's  happening  and  the 
electoral  system  must  now  be 
seriously  investigated.  This 
malpractice  is  foiriy  wide- 
spread and  we  have  been 
aware  of  it  for  some  consider- 
able time.” 

Ken  Maglnnls.  Ulster 
Unionist  MP  for  Fermanagh 
and  South  Tyrone,  also  ex- 
pressed unease  over  the  level  i 
of  personation.  “I  would  con- 
cur with  what  [the  SDLP]  said 
about  electoral  malpractice.” 
he  said,  "especially  in  the 
larger  conurbations." 

Such  claims  are  hardly  new 
to  the  province  which  coined 
the  election  day  motto  of 
“Vote  Early,  Vote  Often”.  The 
older  scams,  long  practised  on 
both  sides,  included  “chang- 
ing rooms”  in  houses  near 
poll  stations  where  parties 
would  provide  their  faithful 
with  alternative  clothes  to 
vote  using  several  disguises. 

Pat  Bradley,  the  province's 
chief  electoral  officer,  said: 
“There  appears  to  be  an  or- 
chestrated planned  campaign 
in  postal  and  proxy  voting 
that  has  tho  effect  of  negating 
the  democratic  process.” 

The  frauds  were  perpe- 
trated on  both  sides,  he 
added. 


Andrew  Cuff 

and  Richard  Horton-Tayfor 


MORE  than  12,000  po- 
tential spies  came  in 
from  the  cold 
following  MI5*s  ground- 
breaking Job  advertisement 
in  the  Guardian  this  week. 

The  Security  Service’s  ad- 
vertisement for  spies  pro- 
duced a “totally  unprece- 
dented response", 

according  to  the  consul- 
tancy Austin  Knight,  one  of 
Europe's  biggest  recruit- 
ment agencies. 

The  advertisement  In 
Wednesday’s  Guardian 
urged  applicants  to  avoid 
telling  friends  they  had  ap- 
plied because  of  the  need 
for  discretion  among  MIS 
employees.  It  had  prompted 
12,000  calls  in  the  first  24 
hours.  A similar  advertise- 
ment was  placed  in  the 


Edward  Greenfield 
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OWEN  Wingrave  is  the 
hardest  of  Benjamin 
Britten's  operas  to 
bring  off.  It  says  much  for 
Robin  Phillips's  production, 
that,  for  all  the  basic  flaws  in 
the  plot,  it  makes  such  a pow- 
erfully moving  impact. 

This  is  a highly  original 
score,  musically  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Britten’s  other  op- 
eras. With  an  excellent  cast 
that  sharp  musical  focus  is 


Times  on  Thursday.  By  last 
night,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants amounted  to  well 
over  20,000.  more  than  10 
times  the  number  of  MJ5's 
staff.  An  answering  ma- 
chine at  Austin  Knight, 
whose  lines  were  fre- 
quently engaged,  asked 
people  to  send  for  an  infor- 
mation pack  at  the  firm’s 
address  in  Soho  Square, 
central  London. 

Peter  O’Connor.  Austin 

Knight  iwsnflging  director, 
said:  “Despite  the  ground- 
breaking nature  of  the  cam- 
paign, we  really  did  not  ex- 
pect a reaction  to  this 
extent.” 

He  added:  “The  people 
responding  have  been  very 
patient,  in  some  cases  tak- 
ing several  hours  to  get 
through.” 

Information  packs  are 
being  despatched,  but  be- 
cause of  the  huge  response. 


vividly  enhanced  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  LPO  under  Ivor  Bol- 
ton — not  least  in  the  eerie 
use  of  percussion  below  flut- 
tering wind-figures,  as  devel- 
oped from  Britten's  church 
parables,  just  one  of  the  tech- 
niques he  developed  for  this 
ground-breaking  piece. 

That  it  was  conceived  first 
as  a television  opera  and  only 
later  translated  to  the  stage  is 
the  first  source  of  problems, 
and  there  Daniel  Dooner’s 
revival  of  the  Phillips  produc- 
tion, with  evocative,  skeletal 
sets  by  His  ham  All  takes  one 
fluently  from  scene  to  scene 
even  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore. matching  the  musical 
focus.  That  inspired  staging 
still  leaves  the  basic  problem 
of  the  one-dimensional  qual- 


they  may  take  some  time 
reach  potential  applicants. 
“The  client  is  obviously 
aware  of  the  response 
levels  and  will  ensure  this 
should  not  cause  any  undue 
problems  for  candidates,” 
Mr  O’Connor  said. 

A security  source  said  a 
lot  of  "sifting  work”  would 
have  to  be  done,  though 
MI5  was  anxious  not  to  dis- 
courage serious  candidates- 

The  advert  promised  a 
“good  rather  than  lavish” 
salary  and  “excellent  facili- 
ties” at  MI5's  Millbank 
headquarters,  near  West- 
minster. It  asked  for  gradu- 
ates with  three  or  four 
years  of  work  experience 
and  a good  degree  or  the 
“intellectual  clout”  to  have 
got  a good  one  had  they 
chosen  to  go  to  university. 

M35  hopes  that  by  aban- 
doning old-fashioned 
recruitment  methods  — in- 
cluding a network  of  uni- 
versity tutors  and  trawling 
file  police  and  armed  forces 
— it  will  attract  higher 
quality  applicants. 


ity  of  the  characters  in  this 
plot  based  on  a Henry  James 
story.  Each  character  is  very 
distinctly  drawn.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  are  also  set  In 
stone,  with  no  development 
allowed,  making  them  no 
more  involving  than  a set  of 
chess  pieces.  Britten  did  what 
be  could  with  them,  but  it  was 
an  impossible  task:  the  blame 
lies  with  Henry  James. 

Happily,  some  excellent 
casting  at  Glyndebourne 
helps  to  make  up  for  that, 
above  all  the  portrait  of  Owen 
— the  scion  of  a military  fam- 
ily who  turns  pacifist  — 
drawn  by  the  baritone.  Gerald 
Finley,  singing  superbly  with 
firm,  forward  tone,  making 
this  prig  of  a hero  far  more 
sympathetic  than  usual. 


Difficult,  flawed  work 
makes  moving  impact 
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European  weather  outlook 

Northern  and  eastern  Scandinavia  wfi)  be  cool 
with  a mix  of  sunshine  and  occasional  sharp 
Showers.  Denmark,  southern  Norway  and  south- 
western Sweden  should  be  escape  with  a fine 
day  with  the  best  of  the  sunshine  In  the  morning 
and  evening.  Max  temp  ranging  from  7C  (45F)  in 
the  far  north  to  16C  ffilF)  In  southern  Denmark. 
Low  Countries,  Otmuny,  Austria, 
Switzerland: 


Koflaid  and  Germany  may  catch  a few  showers, 
especially  this  afternoon,  but  there  will  also  be 

some  reasonable  sunny  spells.  Elsewhere  It  should 
be  fine  and  bright  with  patchy  cloud  end  sunshine 
at  times.  Max  temp  ranging  horn  13C  (5SF)  on  the 
German  roast  to  20C  (B8R  In  the  Swiss  valleys. 

France: 


Western  France  wS  become  doudy  with  a tow 
showers  later  mis  afternoon.  Central,  eastern  and 
southern  France  should  be  mainly  dry.  although  the 
far  north-west  can  expect  cloudy  sides  and  drizzfy 
rain.  Max  temp  17-23C  from  north  to  sooth. 

Spain  and  Portugal: 


A hot  and  hurrtd  day  with  hazy  susrtna  However 
cloudy  will  quickly  bu3d  up  with  localised  heavy 
showers  aid  thunderstorms  breaking  out.  espe- 
daBy  this  afternoon.  South-west  Bpain  and  many  of 
the  coastal  tongas  should  get  the  best  of  the  sun- 
shine. Max  temp  22-29C. 

Hahn 


Showers  over  the  Alps,  but  mainly  fine  with 
plenty  of  hot  sunshine  and  light  winds.  Max 
temp  21-27C. 

Greece* 


A super  day  with  mainly  deer  blue  skies  and 
unbroken  sunshine.  Hkjhs  Z3-28C. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


BjOOMi  Hery  anf  tha  Handerecns.  &2B 
Nmik  and  Wsatfter.  8^0  Saturday  Aordvarfc. 
BAB  Bdw.  9.10  Abort  fho  RBh  Musketeer . 
«Jg  1>w  Flntwanm.  Etoo  Rentan  ana 
iOLSO  Th#  incradUg  Kuk  tOM  aim 
HE. «.«  9mt  Vtfby  Htfj.  t!40  O 

Zone.  12X6  VUfe  Bfe Top  PwWn. 121 
Waattiar.  130  Grandstand.  6J»  Nan  am 
Westher.  6J30  Haoional  Noam  and  Sport 
035  Cartoon  Bj&  Dacfs  Army.  7.0  Tha 
New  AdnrXins  at  3w*eman.  8LOO 
Whetamr  You  Want  BJBO  Tha  Nattond 
Lottary  IM.  8.10  Jontfon  Greek.  «Loe 
I MonaiLnaary  Update.  10.101 
«jOO  The  Boat  at  Las  Dawson.  TLJO I 

and  Sport  1L50  Manodorel  Matoh  of  ha 
Day.  TZM  They  Think  Ifa  Al  Over.  ±M  Top 
□I  tha  Pops.  130  FUfe  Brth  of  the  BaWba. 
333  Weather.  XM  Ck»n 

BBC  2 


taOO 

i “ W TTw  Naws 0«. 

LB8  Weatfm.  3J00  Nam.  200  n WV 
| BdoteFM. 2.10 (LWJ  Ortehec CheCav 
IfflmsStoML  2.10  (F*fl  Any  Ouasttons? 
" Forecast.  100  (FM)  News: 

AnyAnawga?  fljrri)  580  uu.  330  (FM) 
SflMTlkV  Playhouvs  A SmaD  Country . loo 

^ ^ ^ r 5J0  (Rfl  SoOnee 
4e-*°  (FM)  You 

P«fa*hrTV»k TWs Song o About  You. 

5"2S  ®^a  VVeeah-r 

^OOSa  O Clock  Nows.  7J0  W«k 

VS.9!!%5*  Kdedoooopa 

raeture.  830  On  These  Cay*, 

SaUaday  Nighl  Thaava.  » js  CUteira 
wdl  Key.  Mm  Tm  to  Tea  to  jso 
Wwlhor.  ItOO  Nows.  M,t5  La to  Nnht 
5«trK  five  Kinds  of  SSenca.  tLOWi 
LooWrag  Forward  to  the  Past 
tOONere.  130  Late  Story.  138  Shtpptoc 
FaecastZJOAsWortdSwvKM: 


BBC  Wetfd  Service 


BBC  World  Service  can  be  recalved  ai 
&£tand  on  MW  S48  {db£83rri)  eid  « 
weaen  Enpa  on  LW  B8  kHz  (StSn* 
Yjtorn  Naasday.  730  Sdanca  In  Action. 
M®  Ncwadar.  ■. VS  tha  Now  toanoo, 

Fram  Bw  WeoMax  SjU  CaurtwpoM. 
2‘SvrwTI?1  Pous?  I**  Thought 

10.1D  On  Your  BahdL  1030  Artov 

News 

Sports  Hound-Up. n nn 

" GgrT*larv  2-03 
^AJaOyGood 

4-00  News  and  SBortsworU.  too  News. 


&OS  Sportsworld.  530  (MW)  Nam  In 
Gorman.  BJOO  News.  8.15  &ortsworid. 
7jOO  Naw3.  7.0  From  Ola  Own 
Conespondant  7M  Sports  Round-Up. 
83W  Nawsda*.  &SO  Sdanca  In  Actkm. 
9M  News.  BUM  to  Good  Vote*.  MO  Pop 
Science.  «MW  Newshour.  1LOO  News. 
11.05  World  Buatoaoa  Review.  1L.1B  Brkdn 
Today.  TL30  WterkSan  Uwr.  0.00 
Nemdesk.  030  Play  of  the  Weak:  My 
Goot  130  Andy  Korenaw’s  Worid  of 
Muafc.  SjOO  Nencdask  230  Latter  tram 
America.  235  Britain  TodeV.  3.00 
Newsdeak.  130  On  Vow  BehEL  3.45 
Sports  RourxHJp.  *jm  Nawaday.  430 
Music  Review.  530  News.  5.0  Sports 
Round-Up.  530  From  Our  Own 
Correapondant  630  Newsdesk.  630 
Gtobd  Budnasa. 

The  Movie  Channel 


730wo  Open  Unrvardty:  Psyctiotogy  h 
Adort  Raraonwl  Sdeckn  *30  Open 
Saanfty.  WJO  ManZona.  1L35  Top  Gear. 
0.10  T>b  Bo  DmL  045  Hancock.  L10 
Caras  F*n  Featrvei  vrttfi  Bery  Norm  UO 
mit  Hotd  Sdtaa.  335  AM:  Hot  Ufas 

5.10  The  Saint 830  Manafcnel  Got  PCVt 
ChampfaraHp.  7.*>  Lrfwwth  Jocfe 

800  News  and  Sport  835  Owreapuntfail 

8.10  NawlMd Crieftat Tenco Trophy. 

00  KungRi Nipht  OO The Ktm Fu 
Yaara.  1030  King  Fu  Mode  Mastodaas. 
1UO  T8  MI.  Enter  tha  Ikgon  t235  King 
Fu  Rohtkig.  13S  FEJfc  Proofed  Son  230 
Shaoln  Basts.  3.15  Morkay.  *J0O  FU; 
Touch  d 2ka  035  WaWhar.  830  Oosa 

BBC  Prime 

• Intelsat 

730am  Wbrtd  News.  735  World  Weather. 
730  Jula  Jefcyfl  and  Harriet  Hyda.  735 
Jorny  ftigja.  530  Look  Sharp1 8.15  ftn 
the  FSsk  835  The  Bt  830  Btoe  Paler. 

835  Orange  Wl  Omntous.  1030  Dr  Who: 
Ranet  of  he  SoUera.  1035  Shte  OMknge. 

i Cock.  1*30  World 

- 45  Style 

ChManm.  135  Brady,  Steady.  Cook  135 
K8oy.  230  Chkken'a  HcnpBaL  830  Low 
Hurts  330  Wcdd  Weather  335  Mop  and 
SmfL  4.10  Get  Your  Own  Back.  435  Btoe 
Rater.  435  Gkmge  Hi  Orndxa.  530  Ray 
Mean,’  World  of  SudvoL  830  Top  or  he 
ftps  630  Or  WIkx  Planet  the  Scadws 
730  Daife  Army.  730  Ace  You  Being 

Sarvacf7  830  Re  h he  Skv.  930  Bwny 
HE  1030  Bbckadder  he  thbd  1030 
Rankle  Howard  Specieta.  1130  Men 

y.  1L30  A Bit  of  Fry  aid  Laurta. 

) Monkhoma  On  he  SpcX.  1230 
Later  wth  Joote  HoiaxL  135  Which  Body? 

BBC  World 

1 Eufefaot 

730am  News  730  Repottere.  830  News. 
830  Hod  Tak.  530  News  530  Wcrtd 
Focus  CBneapcndart.  1030  News  1030 
Tomonow’a  World.  «30  News  1135 
J the  Cods -030  News  030 
CMas  of  he  Fikrs  130  News  130  TNs 
Week.  230  News  235  Horton.  330 
New.  330  Reporters  430  News  430 
F*n  87  wth  Barry  Nwmcm.  530  News  530 
Science  RicOon  830  News  630  The 
CMhea  Shoe.  730  News  730  Thie  Week. 
830  News  830  Had  Tak  030  News 
035  Horian.  1030  News  1030  Tm  Gev. 
1130  News.  1L30  Reporters  1230 
Newsdesk  1230  THe  Week  130  News 
1M  Science  Rtetim.  230  News  230 
K»d  Tak  330  Nws.  330  Correspondent 
430  Nmis  430  hcSa  Busnasa  Report 
MO  News.  335  Cracttig  he  Cods  830 
News  830  Britan  n VW*. 

Radio  4 

92.4-34.6  MHc  SB  kHz  (1514) 

730am  News.  7.10  Fermlno  Today.  730 
Pravw  fbrtha  Day.  7JSS  Weather.  830 
Totfav.  838  Weathw.  10.00  News  1030 
1 B^kswar.«3o  News 

Ixwsebkla  (Muse  Live  971  1230  (ftt) 
Hews;  The  Weak  to  Weep  i Water.  W <v» 

Vtff  Cricket  Ona^ay  mtenudorai  1230 
FM|  From  Our  Own  I 


ha 


V Astra 

7 30  The  Care  Baers  Mode  L A New 
Generation.  830  The  Old  Cutodty  Shop. 
MO  WDy  Fopa:  20.000  Leagues  (todor  B 
Sea.  1130  Tree  Street  130Cegneyand 
Lacey  Tha  View  Through  he  Glass  CeCng. 
330  Fluke.  530  A Mother's  Promise:  The 
Dm  Jansen  Story.  730  Friends  at  LasL 
930  AGsfdlr  Madm's  Mtfx  Watch.  HOO 
A Low  Odtm  Okty  Shams  12-45  Now 
Jersey  Drive.  235  The  Maidngof  a 
Hoflywood  Madam:  The  Hakfl  Ftofas  Story. 
430  Shtomd  Dreams  535  Tral  Street 

Sky  Movies 


• Astra 

730  Stagecoach.  930  Foftnv  ha  FW\ 
M30  Esthv  Old  he  King.  130  The  Me«ic 
Kid  U 230  The  Uto  Boys  TEL  435  Tha 
Ratum  of  Tommy  Trickar.  630 
THavdertek.  830  V*re  and  U*  Dto.  1030 
Chasers.  1230  Sacra*  Gamas  IIL 135  Tha 
MAn  Next  Door.  335  SoRake  for  Two. 
435  Bod  Meefions  630  Tha  Magic  Kkf  U. 

Sky  Sports 


e Area 

030  World  Sport 
American  Foottoh 


VVLAF 

Zona.  930  Raetog 


News  1030  Rugby  Laapua:  London  Vo 
Wamngjon.  1130  CrfcJ«c  England  V* 
Aushaka  - Lwa.  830  Rutfiy  Urtoa  Eastern 
Prorinea  XV  Vs  British  Lions.  1030  WLAF 
American  Footbdk  Frankfurt  tfe  London. 
130  Footbaft  Scottish  Cip  final  *30 
FooCbal  England  Ve  South  Africa.  330 
n -^t  Uraon:  Eastwn  FVovtnce  XV  Vs 
i lions  530  Close. 

Edrooport 


• AstoVEurebst 

830  Siam  Mecaztoa.  830  Mountain 
B*ing  1030  Fun  Sports  Freedde 
Mooazme.  1030  Toutog  Care  HTCC 
Brins*!  Champronchip.  1130  Fow  Wheels 
[hive.  12-00  tndyCs:  Madison  OuaSfying 
Season  130  Slranoran.  230  Towg 
Car.  330  WeightflffCto.  530  Tennis:  &rfd 
Tjwn  Cup.  030  tod, Car.  Madson 
MoteroLa  300  - Uve  at  18.00.  930  Touring 
Cor  STVV  Cup  - Nurturgrtog.  10-00 

R^-  *-°°  _ 
mkTnUUiU.  European  Championslvps 

tt3C  FhyOyrrc  Gymnastics:  Europerai 

Championshipt.  230  Cto3s 

Sky  One 


Fratodt.  530  PreaeYow  Luck  930  Lora 
Corriww  1030  Ouantum  Laqi.  1130 
L*9wd  rtditon 
Sty-  y3?  130  Wtdd 

WrealtogFederaticn  330  Tha Llora on 
Touc  Rugby  UnXan -UraaopStr  Trek 

g30 13*  jnd  Order,  ago  LA  Law.  130 
xao  LAP-D.  230  Ctoran 
g^ff^w^lfiGht&wayMcrrwig. 

UK  Gold 


• Astra 

ajWTheSdtoars  1030  Grawtog  Pam. 

Uiusi 

7-«  Bdfcaye.  7^45  What  A 

^ On!  830  Going  Stokj»t  830  The 

Ma^dicant  Evans.  930  Baraarac.  hjq 
Ironside.  1230  %wt=  Ai^TtfhevS 
130  Three  ofa  Miami  Viea. 

230  Utafftt  Wca.  330  Shoppng  at  Night 

NBC  Supcrchannei 

e Asta/Eutetut  ~~  “ 

7M  McLaurfdto 
GreuftMo  Heflo  Auctna.  MtiVknn 

*30  Computw  Chronicles.  1030  totwmt 
Cata.  1030  At  Mdme.^  hSo  Sum, 

1230  NCAA  rtrtokBM.  vIS.TSr  S3?*- 


“ PO? 

HL  Fewer  Work.  330  Top  3 


Goff.  230  NHL 
Sport  430 

Travel  Xprees.  530  The  Best  of  7|m  Tike 
830  S«l  fi.00  The 

GaograpJ«  Tejevisloa  830  NadorS°™ 

Geog^tee  Television.  930  TECX.  «u» 
rath  Jay  Lana  1130  MoMbm,  c__ 
O'Brtea  1230  TaBdn’ 

TidgLIOO Majar  League  Basatol  Lr™ 
430  Executive  Ufastyim.  S30  TAni 
wrth  Rost  630  Travel 
Inspentloa  830  tropnUtti 

Pucoreiy 

8 Aatraflntekal 

530  Saftinfay  Slack  530  hestcry-a 

Trarwgfttots  930  Danger  5n7»3o 

Edreme  Machmas.  1130  HitW's 
Hencfanen.  1230  Hunt  for  nv,  SvU 
Araonwt  130  Dbcover  Ifaaszm.  v ryr 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 


Cfdtken'a  BBC:  DBy  the 
Dinosaur.  835  TeietubUea.  935  The  Pink 
Panther.  930  Akaa  Smith  end  Jones. 
1030  News  and  Whether.  1030  The  Bq 
Question.  1035  First  Urfit  1L1E  See 
Herat  1135  Snowy  Rhrer:  The  McGregor 
Saga.  1230  CowitryRIe.  1235  Weather. 
130  On  lire  Record.  230  E»tgndars. 
330  Cartoaa  330  HLH:  Christopher 
Cokmbus:  The  Dtacavery.  530  The 
Vbyage  of  the  Matthew.  630  UtaRne.  8L10 
Masterahefc  035  News  end  Waathar.  735 
Regional  News  raid  Weather.  7.10  Songs  of 
Prase.  735  Last  of  tha  Sunmar  Wine. 

8.15  The  &eet  Antkpiae  Hurt  930  As 
Time  Goae  By.  030  Bottonds.  1030 
News  and  Weathra.  -9135  Bam  to  film. 
1130  Everyman.  1230  fUfc  PVytttn 
Place.  230  Weather.  235  Close. 

BBC  2 


7-IOara  Open  Unherstty  Changes  to  R 
Society:  Pladmanl  and  Sidy.  835  Tha 
Bustoeaa  Cafe.  9.15  Rnergency.  930 
Chldw's  BBC:  Stay  Tooned!  1035  The 
Magtod  Adventures  of  Ouuknodoi  1030 
fitly  Booked.  130  The  Simpaona.  135 
Tea  Avery.  230  Regional  Pro^amma. 
230  9mdey  Grandstand.  730  Land  of 
toaEa^e.  830  Star  Trek:  Voyagra.  935 
tolamrtpnal  Cricket  Texaco  Trophy.  W35 
Hava  i Got  Nawa  tor  You.  «3S  ITa  Not 
UrHEuAt  A Lesbian  and  Gay  Hfcrttxy . W3S 
^Dragon:  The  8ruce  Lae  Snsy.  UO 
Spacra  Atom  and  Beyond.  235  Quentaon 
Leap.  235  Whether.  830  Learning  Zona 

BBC  Prime 


6 Motor 

T3Q»  World  Newa.  730  World 
WtoharMOj Simon  and  the  WRch.  735 
Wtuml  Bran!  Strawberry  Janl  830  Mop 
and  to4ft.8.fl  Get  Yaw  Own  Back.  830 
Aretwrt  Goon.  035  Btoe  Petra.  938 
Grange  HE  CtoMbus.  1030  Top  of  the 
Pops.  1030  Style  Chaflenga.  1030 
g«fr.  Co°*-  ttao  The^ She  MAwa 

d Henry  VHL1230  8tyte  ChaHongeL  t« 
Ready.  Steady.  Cook.  135  KSroy.*30 

3^>0  ^ I**1**  of 

Stan.  335  Wbrtd  Weather.  430  The 
Brrdya.  438  Rim  the  ft*.  435 0k» 
Petra-  435  Grraige  HE  OnvAua.  830 
JMWa.  8.00  World  News.  639  World 
Atotiuea  Roadshow.  730 
Lovejay.  830  999. 930  Mratyn  Monroe: 
SayGoodbye  to  the  President.  1030  Yae. 
f>naM!nl^L-w^°'nwSbcWlvasof 
Hwry  VIL .1230  Songs  of  Prato.  135 

Italan  Unwersitiaa:  The  Academy  of  WaataT 

BBC  World 


e EutaUat 

730aai  News.  730  tnda  Bustoeaa 

2*por^ -XflSS*-  HjMO  htart  Tsik- 9 -09 

News.  930  Window  on  Europe.  1030 
Jtoira.  «30  F*n  97  with  Barry  Nomax 
?y*0  Rfatoa  1230 

•••"*■  ’b*  ChAhaa  Siow.  130 

htawl^Reportars.  230  News.  238 

3-°°  Nrara-  3JW 

Braaktotwttfi  Rost  430  News.  430 
Ottos  of  toe  Futrae.  530  Newa.  535 

ftr^  530  News.  830  Top  Gera.  730 

Reporters.  830 Sews.  830 
Waal  Tape  030  News.  035  Cracktog  the 

£S£  12-22  Kf*V^*0  Tcmo^, 
^ ItOO  kMradrak.  World  Suatnsas 
Report  and  24  Horn.  1230  Newsdesk 
AeuToday  and  World  BustorraftporL 
130  News.  135  Horfeoa  230  |S*r 

Radio  4 


32AW.B  MHz;  198  kHz  (1514) 

ThfiSJ S«*hto9 

74«  Weather.  B30  Nawk 

gJOSundryP^pe^.  10.18  Lrmra  Mm 


«{FW)Desat 

^-isasssa'aw. 

^Eg^930(F*8W^i 


&9Mk«.830(Fh([w3 
Growno  Spaces.  1030  (L 
— to  a Rtolionahfa?  man 


The 

^0*00 


SS?"™:  «■*  « to  the 

^^^Sf^For8Cast 

BBC  World  Service 

JJWwOn.  2.13  to ftWaa QudXoo 

430  Nee*.  duSS^Sraral 


Oueattan  Tlm&  530  Naea.  830  Sports 
Round-Up-  3-13  Concart  Hal.  530  (MW) 
Newa  to  German.  630  Europe  Today. 
830  Sunday  SportsworkL  730  News. 
731  Hong  Konff  bnpetW  Orphan.  730 
Weekend.  735  Spots  Round-Up  8.00 
Newsdesk.  830  Play  of  tha  Week  My 
Goat  930  Anything  Goak  1030 
Newshour.  H30  News.  1135  Write  On 
1L10  Britain  Today.  1130  Music  Review. 
1230  Newsdesk.  1230  Heatti  Matters. 
1235  Sports  RoukFUpl  130  News.  105 
Science  View.  110  Sound  Business: 
Mratang.  129  ftp  Short  130  In  Prato 
of  God.  230  Nawsdeak.  230  9xxt  Story. 
235  Britain  Today.  330  Newsdesk  330 
Pick  of  the  World.  430  Newsday.  430 
Marklan  Feature.  530  News.  5.05  WMta 
On.  9.16  Sporta  Round-Up.  530  Europe 
Today.  530  (Americas  and  Mid  East)  In 
Good  Voice.  630  Nawadesk  830  Europe 
Today.  830  (Anwricaa  and  KOd  East) 
Danger  Squad. 


^ The  Movie  Channel 


• Atom 

730  My  Natohbour  Totora  930 
Ptonwsttal  ilLllOO  The  Battle  ol  the  V» 
Ftorito.  130  Cagney  and  Lacey:  True 
Conncdons.  235  La  Cokxwf  Chabert 
438  Tha  Man  with  tha  Golden  Gun.  730 
Mowwalira.  030  Craraon  Tide.  HO 0 
Black  Soarpian.  1235  The  Movw  Show: 
Cannes  SpectoL  110  Sloop  With  Me.  23! 
Sepatoe  Liras.  430  In  tha  Shadow  of  Ev 
530  The  M^c  Adventure 


Sfcy  Mowlee 


• Asha 

Tilt's  a Mad,  Mad.  Mad.  Mad  Worfd. 

Gang  230  Only  You.  430  KrUl  9L80  I 

830  Conga  10.00  Panttre 
tB30  The  Puppet  Masters.  230  Ed 

wood.  4.10  hSTth. 


Sky  Sporti 


• Astra 

830  Cricket  England  Vs  AuatraSa.  930 
Rugw  Untorc  Eradwnl Ptovince  XV  Ve 
Mton  Uorw.  nao  Cricket  England  Vs 
Austrafa  - Uve.  830  WLAF  Arwton 
Footbat ;Rhah  Fire  Vs  ScoUm^ttoO 
Cricket  England  Vs  AuMtala.  loo  World 

WWaRu^330  S^SfcSbS 

Con. 


Eurosport 


JTT"  » rooirram.  Toul 

Undar.21  Cup.  1030  Tourtog  Car  STW 
Euro  Open  - Hungeroring. 

Sky  One 

• Astra  ' 

w£S 

COOO  Tivsa.  230  Sh  Rea  cue.  330  Sta 
MO  Star  Tralc  n„n  Bmm  mi__  m , 

TWcVowgar.l 

Jnearysone.  — .r  ™oon.  wjoo 

^.aKRKiBBS? 


LAPJX 

UKOoM 


• As#* 

43p  Jaclamoy.  830  Pokfaf 

Duchaas  of  Duka  Str«L  «.■» 
Anorak  otthe  Year.  1030  Wn 

OwnrUdga.  W-10  Btoa's  Sow 

W»  and  tha  Face  of  E*  2.1a 

OJdt.  430  The  BB  Ormfeus.  ( 
9cknaraiand*iHe9tti.730  E 

wrtto  ato  Jonea  125  Spktra 
Two  and  TWo  Make  Six.  auSi 

NBC  fttparehaniw) 

• Att^^utetot 

830  Executhw  LHaatyto.  93Q 
^rtj.1030  Tra^tlSo^S 
Of*  Swtaa.^ 


rzr  o 

ti  Bosabal  230  hbior  U 

400  I^Kna  N8C9LOO ' 

Giwto .530  MMt  the  Pre, 
Y3oB«tooaLaC«te.7 


M»wey 


• Astovtotatsot 


of  SteaL  730  LonWy 
E3Q  ArifkrC  Q 
«vnga  Powara.  030£ 
—J®*998*:  Shrak  Attack 
^OO  Jiratto  FBes-lOi 
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Triumphs  of  an  itinerant  paedophile 


Sarah  Boseley  traces  the  progress 
of  Roger  Saint,  ail  but  untroubled  by 
a conviction  for  indecent  assault 


FOUR  social  services 
departments,  Tower 
Hamlets,  North 
Yorkshire.  North 
Tyneside  and  Clwyd, 
allowed  Roger  Saint  to  foster 
arid  adopt  children,  even 
though  they  knew  he  had  a 
conviction  for  child  sex 
abuse.  Two  others,  Cheshire 
and ’Greenwich,  are  thought 
to  have  placed  children  with 
hint  in  ignorance,  without 
running  police  checks  or  their 
own.- 

Nineteen  children  were 
placed  with  Saint  and  his  wife 
Cared,  between  1978  and  his 
arrest  in  March  1996.  Yester- 
day he  was  jailed  for  10  inde- 
cent assaults  on  nine  boys, 
most  of  whom  were  in  his  fos- 
ter care. 

Saint's  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  hiding  and  explaining 
away  the  only  evidence  of  his 
tree  nature  peaked  in  his  ap- 
pointment to  Clwyd 's  adop- 
tion and  fostering  panel.  He 
was  not  removed  even  after 
Clwyd  was  informed  of  his 
1972  conviction  by  another 
authority. 

Saint  grew  up  In  south 
Wales.  After  leaving  school  at 
15,  he  worked  In  catering  and 
cinemas  in  the  Swansea  area. 
Then  he  started  work  In  resi- 
dential children's  homes,  low- 
paid  employment  with  its 
own  accommodation.  Between 
1968  and  1972  he  moved 
around,  working  In  homes  In 
Hampshire,  Wolverhampton 
and  Wiltshire. 

In  June  1972,  when  he  was 
25,  be  was  convicted  of  inde- 
cently assaulting  a 12-year-old 
boy.  The  court  heard  that  he 
tried  to  pull  the  boy’s  trousers 
down  and  expose  his  penis. 
He  .was  fined  £15  by  magis- 
trates nat  Neath  in  south 
Wales. 

It  should  have  been  the  end 
of  his  career  with  children. 
Fbr  six  months  he  worked  as 
a debt  cpllector  for  a televi- 
sion rental  company.  Then 
the  old  ways  beckoned.  He  got 
a Job  in  a children's  home  in 
Manchester.  The  city  coun- 
cil's records  cannot  find  a 
trace  of . him  to-  establish 
whether  it  was  conn  cO- run  or 
private;  Whichever  it  was.  it 
is  unlikely  any  police  check 
was  dene.  There  was  a Car 
more  casual  attitude  to  the 
safety  of  such  children  20 
years  ago. 

In  l$761ie  moved,  becoming 
deputy  Warden  of  a children’s 
home  in  West  Kirby.  Mersey- 
side, possibly  a residential 
school  for  difficult  children  — 
agaiHi  Wlrral  metropolitan 
borough  is  not  sure.  It  was 
there  that  two  of  the  offences 


he  was  sentenced  fbr  yester 
day  were  committed. 

He  married  Carol  in  the 
same  year  and  in  1978  the  pair 
applied  to  Clwyd  to  foster 
children.  They  did  not  men- 
tion Saint’s  conviction.  Hie 
social  services  department 
asked  the  police  to  run  a 
check,  but  the  conviction  did 
not  show  up.  North  Wales 
Police  said  yesterday  they 
had  been  given  Saint’s  wrong 
date  of  birth  and  searched 
only  in  north  Wales.  Saint 
had  appeared  in  court  in 
south  Wales,  and  so  the  cou- 
ple were  approved  as  foster 
parents. 

Saint  over  the  years  con- 
tacted social  services  depart- 
ments across  the  country.  He 
would  answer  advertisements 
placed  by  local  authorities 
looking  for  foster  parents  fbr 
needy  children  in  Be  My 
Parent  Magazine.  In  the  early 
19803,  Cheshire  had  an  ap- 
proach from  the  Saints. 

Social  workers  Interviewed 
the  couple  and  checked,  as 
statutorily  they  were  obliged 
to,  the  approval  report  that 
had  been  made  on  them  by 


‘He  presented 
himself  as  a 
family-loving 
husband’ 


Clwyd  only  a few  years  ear- 
lier. “That  report  showed 
nothing  untoward  as  a result 
of  checks,  Including  police 
checks,"  a spokesman  said. 
Cheshire  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  Clwyd's  efficiency.  It 
placed  a child  with  the  family 
who  was  later  adopted. 

In  198&  Saint  left  the  home 
in  West  Kirby  and  the  couple 
became  full-time,  profes- 
sional, foster  parents.  In  Octo- 
ber or  the  following  year, 
Saint  was  appointed  to  the 
fostering  and  adoption  panel 
on  Clwyd-  He  remained  in 
that  position  of  responsi- 
bility, helping  vet  prospective 
foster  parents,  until  he  was 
arrested  in  March  last  year. 

In  1988,  the  warning  bell 
which  had  failed  to  ring  10 
years  earlier  sounded.  Saint 
applied  to  Devon  social  ser- 
vices to  foster  a child.  It  had 
been  a decade  since  the  last 
approval  report  was  done  and 
Saint  was  by  then  middle- 
aged.  Devon  asked  the  Catho- 
lic Children's  Society  to  pre- 
pare an  independent  report, 
and  the  society  found  the  con- 
viction. Devon  turned  the 


couple  down  as  foster  parents 
and  informed  ClwycL 

Clwyd’3  reaction  was  to 
protect  its  own  — Saint,  on 
the  panel,  was  one  of  them 
and  as  far  as  they  were  aware, 
his  record  was  good  and  the 
children  were  happy. 

- “A  decision  was  made  to 
keep  the  decision  within  a 
small  number  of  people  in 
social  services.  It  was  felt  that 
discretion  was  required  due 
to  its  sensitive  nature,”  said 
Michael  Farmer.  QC.  prose- 
cuting yesterday. 

He  said  the  director  of 
social  services  fbr  the  county, 
which  last  year  became  de- 
funct, wrote  to  the  county  sec- 
retary saying  "it  would  not  be 
wise”  for  Saint  to  remain  on 
the  adoption  panel.  He 
received  no  reply  for  two 
years,  when  the  secretary 
said  he  had  not  received  his 
letters. 

When  Tower  Hamlets  coun- 
cil, which  had  sent  children 
to  Saint,  heard  of  the  convic- 
tion, officials  interviewed 
him  about  the  1972  offence.  He 
said  he  had  pleaded  guilty  be- 
cause he  had  been  "in  a state 
of  confusion".  The  officials 
decided  the  offence  was  “an 
isolated  incident”. 

Yesterday  the  council  said 
in  a statement  it  was  shocked 
to  hear  the  truth.  It  had  not 
placed  any  more  children 
with  the  family  after  hearing 
about  the  conviction,  "but  the 
family  placement  panel  did 
agree  to  four  of  the  children, 
who  had  already  been  living 
with  the  Saints  for  Ove  years 
and  appeared  to  be  benefiting 
from  the  family  setting, 
remaining  in  placement 
‘With  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight we  deeply  regret  the  de- 
cision to  continue  with  the 
placement  but  we  were,  along 
with  many  others . . . taken  in 
by  this  man. 

"Roger  Saint  referred  to  the 
conviction  as  an  isolated  Inci- 
dent 16  years  earlier.  He  pre- 
sented himself  as  a respect- 
able family-loving  husband 
who  could  make  a real  home 
fbr  these  children.  This  was 
obviously  not  the  case  and  it 
highlights  how  clever  and  de- 
vious paedophiles  can  be.” 
North  Tyneside  council, 
which  had  also  sent  children 
to  Saint,  was  given  a similar 
explanation.  Officials  decided 
that  he  had  successfully  cared 
fbr  many  children  and  that 
none  had  complained. 

"The  experience  of  other 
local  authorities  which  had 
dealt  with  Saint,  together 
with  our  own  rigorous  assess- 
ment, led  us  to  believe  that 
the  placement  was  a good  and 


Roger  Saint  arriving  at  Chester  Crown  Court  yesterday 
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‘Clever and 
devious9 


‘We  deeply  regret  the 
decision  to  continue 
with  the  placement 
but  we  were,  along 
with  many  others . . . 
taken  in  by  this  man. 
He  presented  himself 
as  a respectable, 
family-loving 
husband  who  could 
make  a real  home  for 
these  children. 

This  was  obviously 
not  the  case  and  it 
highlights  how 
clever  and  devious 
paedophiles  can  be.' 
T ower  Hamlets 
council 

‘We  do  not  set  out  to 
trivialise  the  1972 
incident  but  a fine  of 
£1 5 indicated  the 
kind  of  level  it  was 
dealt  with  by  the 
courts,  and  this  was 
seemingly  confirmed 
by  the  explanation 
Mr  Saint  gave  us  of 
the  incident  itself.' 
North  Yorkshire 
council 

‘In  hindsight 
it  is  quite  obvious 
that  we  were  wrong 
in  assuming  Mr  Saint 
did  not  pose  a risk, 
but  at  the  time  our 
officers  felt  that  with 
the  information 
available  they  were 
acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child.’ 
North  Tyneside 
council 


proper  one.  In  hindsight  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  we  were 
wrong’ in  assuming  Saint  did 
not  pose  a risk,  but  at  the 
time  our  officers  felt  that  with 
the  information  available 
they  were  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  child,"  North 
Tyneside  said  in  a statement 


Plausible  help  seeks  the  vulnerable 


A PAEDOPHILE  is 

rarely  a shifty  charac- 
ter In  a dirty  mac. 
Roger  Saint  was  more  typi- 
cal of  the  breed  — a highly 
plausible  character,  who 
won  respect,  friends  and 
the  trust  of  children  and 
social  workers  alike,  writes 
Sarah  Boseley. 

"There  is  a consistency  In 
the  behaviour,”  said  Mike 
Taylor,  director  of  chil- 
dren's services  at  the 
National-Society  tor  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren (NSPCC).  yesterday. 
"They  obtain  sexual  grat- 


ification from  children  and 
they  get  themselves  into  sit- 
uations where  they  can  ob- 
tain that  gratification.’' 

Their  strategy  is  to  get 
into  close  proximity  with 
vulnerable  children.  It  has 
happened  frequently  in  res- 
idential children’s  homes, 
where  the  young  are  often 
disturbed,  distressed  and 
unlikely  to  be  believed 
against  the  word  of  the  care 
worker. 

Mark  Trotter  in  Hackney 
was  a care  worker  in  a chil- 
dren's home.  He  was  also  a 
Labour  Party  activist  in  a 


very  political  London 
borough.  Nobody  suspected 
his  motives  for  working 
with  children  until  after 
his  death  from  Aids,  when 
police  went  looking  for  him 
after  allegations  of  child 
abuse  in  a residential  home 
in  Merseyside. 

It  was  only  a matter  of 
time,  the  children’s  agen- 
cies believe,  before  a paedo- 
phile got  approval  to  foster 
children.  The  residential 
homes  are  closing  down, 
with  local  authorities  look- 
ing to  put  children  in  foster 
care  instead.  There  are  not 


enough  foster  parents,  and 
most  who  apply  to  take 
children  into  their  homes 
are  generous  and  altruistic. 
Some  may  not  be. 

A characteristic  of  the 
paedophile  is  to  persuade 
adults  of  their  worth  and 
decency,  Mr  Taylor  said. 
“They  are  seen  as  very 
friendly,  very  helpfhl  and 
very  supportive  people  by 
parents.  They  get  them- 
selves into  employment  po- 
sitions or  voluntary  posi- 
tions where  people  say. 
‘Isn’t  it  amazing  - that  he 
puts  in  so  much  time?*  " 


Advert  ‘an  invitation  to  abusers’ 


Entity  Sheffield 


A SCOTTISH  council  has 
ordered  an  urgent 
review  of  its  fostering 
policy  alter  being  criticised 
for  describing  a nine-year-old 
girl  as  "slim  and  attractive" 
in  an  advertisement  to  find 
her  permanent  foster  parents. 

Child  protection  groups  at- 
tacked Aberdeen  city  coun- 
cil's advert.  Claiming  it  was 
an  open  invitation  to  child 
abusers. 

Controversy  arose  after  the 
-council  placed  a two-column 
advert  in  the  Aberdeen  Eve- 
ning Express  this  week  to 
find  permanent  foster  carers 
for  a nine-year-old  girl, 
named  as  Rebecca. 

The  advert,  entitled  Family 
For  Rebecca,  states;  "Rebecca 


is  an  attractive  nine- year-old. 
slim  built  and  tall  for  her  age 
with  short  light  brown  hair 
and  blue/grey  eyes.” 

It  continues:  "Rebecca  will 
seek  out  and  enjoys  the  atten- 
tion she  gets  when  playing 
with  adults,  particularly  if 
this  is  given  in  a fun  and 
relaxed  manner.” 

Pauline  Thomson,  a spokes- 
woman for  Scottish  People 
Against  Child  Abuse,  said:  "It 
is  just  the  sort  or  thing  that 
would  appeal  to  a child 
abuser,  and  while  the  council 
may  stringently  check  appli- 
cations. we  all  know  how  de- 
vious abusers  can  be.” 

She  added:  "Advertising 
like  a dating  agency  is  quite 
appalling.  It  suggests  that  if 
you  are  not  attractive  you  are 
unlikely  to  appeal  to  potential 
parents." 


The  council’s  controversial 
newspaper  advertisement 

Carol  Douglas,  project 
leader  of  Bamados  Family 
Placement  Services,  said: 
“Child  abusers  wDl  attempt  to 
find  means  of  access  to  chil- 
dren and  adverts  is  one  of  the 
methods  they  use.” 

She  said  Bamados  never 
use  physical  descriptions 
when  advertising  for  foster 
parents.  They  only  describe 


the  sex  and  age  group  while 
emphasising  tbe  challenge 
the  child  might  provide  due  to 
behavioural  problems.  Ms 
Douglas  believes  this  method 
attracts  the  “more  serious 
applicants". 

Felicity  Collier,  director  of 
Britisb  Agencies  for  Adoption 
and  Fostering,  said  yesterday 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
draw  up  guidelines  for 
description. 

Alex  Hamilton,  head  of  Ab- 
erdeen council's  fostering  ser- 
vice, defended  the  wording  of 
tbe  advertisement,  claiming 
the  first  thing  foster  parents 
want  is  a physical  descrip- 
tion. But  he  added:  “In  hind- 
sight my  words  may  not  have 
conveyed  what  I meant  to.” 

He  has  ordered  an  urgent 
review  of  advertising  policy 
in  light  of  the  criticisms. 


MtoHUHwsSSS^wraTforwhsrttamedouttobea 
totally  new  kind  of  intellectual  challenge ...  I think  this 
moment  could  mark  a revolution  in  computer  science 
SXouldeam  IBM  and  the  Deep  Blue  team  a Nobel  Prize. 

Garry  Kasparov 
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John  Ezard  previews  a literary  auction 


How  the  student 
Wilde  foresaw 
his  ultimate  fall 


UNCANNILY,  Oscar 
Wilde  foreshadowed 
his  own  destruction 
in  a questionnaire  he  Oiled 
in  as  a young  man. 

In  one  of  his  replies  — 
published  for  the  first  time 
yesterday  — Wilde  con* 
fessed  as  a 23-year-old  stu- 
dent in  1877  that  what  he 
dreaded  most  in  life  was  “a 
thorough  Irish  Protestant”- 
Nearly  20  years  later  it 
was  a fanatical  Irish  Prot- 
estant barrister  and  one- 
time student  friend  who 
mined  the  playwright’s  life 
in  a celebrated  libel  trial. 

Wilde  completed  the 
questionnaire  for  a contem- 
porary's autograph  album- 
Nicholas  Worksett.  who  is 
handling  a sale  of  the 
album  at  Christie’s  in  Lon- 
don, said  yesterday:  “A  lot 
of  Wilde’s  answers  do  pre- 
figure his  end  in  the  most 
uncanny  way." 

The  playwright  confessed 
that  his  distinguishing  trait 
was  his  “inordinate  self  es- 
teem”, gave  his  aim  in  life 
as  "success,  fame  or  even 
notoriety",  nominated 
“failure"  as  life’s  saddest 
word,  and  said  his  idea  of 
misery  was  “living  a poor 
and  respectable  life  in  an 
obscure  village”. 

Mr  Worksett  added: 
“This  is  exactly  how  he  had 
to  live  In  exile  in  Dieppe 
after  he  came  out  of  prison. 
He  hated  It." 


The  Irish  Protestant 
Wilde  knew  best  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  fellow- 
student  Edward  Carson.  In  j 
1895  Carson  defended  the 
Marquess  of  Queensberry 
in  Wilde's  libel  action  over 
the  Marquess's  allegation 
that  he  was  “a  sodomite”. 
Wilde  said  when  he  saw 
Carson  in  court  that  no ! 
enemy  was  as  bad  as  a for- 
mer friend. 

When  the  playwright 
went  into  the  witness  box. 

I Carson  lured  him  into  the 
fatal  joke  of  testifying  that 
he  had  decided  not  to  kiss  a 
male  youth  solely  because 
“he  was  too  ugly”. 

Jury  and  public  were 
j scandalised.  Wilde  lost  the 
libel  action,  and  Carson's 
victory  established  his 
career  and  ended  Wilde’s. 
Soon  afterwards  the  author 
was  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed for  gross  indecency 
with  street  boys  and  sent  to 
Reading  gaoL 

The  undergraduate  Wilde 
answered  40  questions  for 
Adderley  Millar  Howard’s 
autograph  album,  which  is 
expected  to  fetch  up  to 
£3,000  at  auction  on  Jane  6. 

Wilde  approached  it  with 
exuberant  conceit.  He 
listed  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion as  “reading  my  own 
sonnets”  and  his  favourite 
poets  as  ‘‘Euripides,  Keats, 
Theocritus  and  myself”. 
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Nothing  to  he  dreaded  more  than  a thorough  Irish  Protestant’:  Oscar  Wilde’s  tongue-in-cheek  entries  in  the  autograph  album,  which  goes  on  sale  in  London  next  month 


Draft  report  on  college  funding  suggests  taking  money  from  ‘overprivileged’  university  sector  to  aid  poorer  students  The  Street’s 
_ H _ ■■■  ■ Mavis  bows 

Education  cash  switch  urged  « 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 

ELENA  Kennedy, 
the  eminent  bar- 
rister and  confi- 
dante of  senior 
ministers,  is  pre- 
paring to  throw  a firecracker 
into  the  national  education 
debate  by  recommending  a 
huge  switch  of  resources  from 
"overprivileged”  school  sixth 
forms  and  universities  into 
the  Cinderella  service  of  fur- 
ther education  colleges,  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the 
working  class. 

After  chairing  a committee 
of  inquiry  into  widening  par- 
ticipation In  education,  she 
will  produce  a report  this 
summer  calling  for  drastic 
action  to  tackle  a chronic 
backlog  of  under-achievement 
which  is  dragging  down  pros- 
pects for  economic  success 
and  a just  society. 

It  says  the  Government 
should  introduce  university 
tuition  fees  and  a graduate 
tax,  redistributing  the  money 
generated  to  school  leavers 
without  qualifications. 

The  report  recommends  a 


big  injection  of  National  Lot- 
tery money,  a "learning 
regeneration  fUnd”  to  target 
educational  resources  into  de- 
prived areas,  and  legislation 
to  force  all  terrestrial  televi- 
sion channels  to  educate  as 
well  as  entertain. 

Ms  Kennedy  is  due  to 
launch  the  report  at  a confer- 
ence on  July  2 attended  by 
David  BlunketL  the  Educa- 
tion  and  Employment  Secre- 
tary. Although  he  is  unlikely 
to  commit  the  Government  to 
the  proposals,  they  are 
thought  to  chime  with  Tony 
Blair’s  commitment  to  ex- 
panding educational  opportu- 
nities. fulfilling  manifesto 
pledges  on  lifelong  learning. 

The  package  will  cause  con- 
sternation among  university 
vice-chancellors  hoping  for  a 
promise  of  extra  resources 
from  Sir  Ron  D caring’s  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  Into  higher 
education,  also  due  to  report 
in  July. 

"Less  than  one  quarter  of 
the  five  million  students  in 
England  attend  universities 
— the  rest  attend  further  edu- 
cation colleges  or  adult  cen- 
tres. Yet  two-thirds  of  the 
post-school  education  budget 


‘Superbugs’ 
pose  risk  to 
transplants 


Chris  Mihlll 

Mod  leal  Corropsondont 

HEART  SWAP  opera- 
tions and  other  forms 
or  organ  transplants 
may  soon  become  impossible 
because  of  the  emergence  of 
•’superbUBS”  which  are  resis- 
tant to  all  existing  antibiotics, 
an  international  team  of 
specialists  warned  yesterday. 

Microbiologists  and  other 
experts  in  infection  control, 
meeting  in  London,  painted 
out  thiU  some  strains  of  bac- 
teria were  now  immune  to  99 
of  the  100  antibiotics  in  the 
world.  If  the  last  effective 
antibiotic  — vancomycin  — 

became  overwhelmed  by  re- 
sistant strains,  certain  opera- 
tions might  become 

impossible. 

Tills  would  particularly  af- 
fect patients  undergoing 
major  surgery  where  the  im- 
mune system  was  also  su- 
pressed.  such  as  transplants. 

The  researchers  warned 
that  vancomycin-resistant 
strains  of  the  common  organ- 
ism Staphylococcus  aureus 
were  already  beginning  to 
emerge  in  Japan,  where  anti- 
biotics were  heavily  used. 

The  bug  was  already  resis- 
tant to  roost  other  antibiotics, 
so  many  strains  were  labelled 
MRSA  — ■ multiply  resistant 
Staphylococcus  aureus. 

Professor  Brian  Spratt,  of 
Sussex  University,  an  inter- 
national authority  on  drug 
resistance,  said  some  forms  of 
bugs  from  the  enterococcai 
family  were  already  resistant 
to  all  known  antiobotics,  in- 
cluding vancomycin,  al- 
though fortunately  they  only 
caused  minor  problems,  j 
"About  •»  to  50  per  cent  of 1 


MRSA  Is  now  resistant  to  all 
other  antibiotics  expect  van- 
comycin. MRSA  is  an  aggres- 
slve  Infection  and  can  be  life-  ■ 
threatening  in  hospitals. 
There  is  a real  worry’  that  if 
vancomycin  moves  into 
MRSA  there  will  be  no  way  to 
treat  those  who  are  infected. 

“If  this  happens,  the  conse- 
quence is  likely  to  be  that 
people  will  die  from  post-oper- 
ative infections.  If  this  organ-  j 
ism  becomes  common  in  hos- 
pitals. many  surgical 
advances  will  be  halted.  This 
is  a major  worry."  Last  De- 
cember doctors  at  St  George’s 
Hospital  in  London  reported 
on  two  patients  infected  by 

another  common  bacterium 
that  was  not  only  immune  to 
vancomycin  but  thrived  on  it 

Yesterday’s  meeting,  orga- 
nised by  the  Wellcome  Trust, 
heard  that  the  bugs’  ability  to 
mutate  far  outstripped  the  de- 
j velopment  of  new  drugs 
against  them. 

Dr  Richard  Bax.  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  anti-infection  div- 
ision of  Sroithkline  Beecham. 
said  finding  new  drugs 
against  bacteria  was  highly 
complex  — - with  no  truly 
novel  agent  having  been  pro- 
duced since  1961, 

He  pointed  out  that  there 
were  more  bacteria  in  the 
body  of  one  person  than  the 
whole  of  the  human  popula- 
tion in  the  world,  which  gave 
the  organisms  an  amazing 
ability  to  mutate. 

Dr  Bax  said  genetic  tech- 
niques were  exposing  new 
targets  in  the  bugs,  and  the 
hope  was  to  attack  enzymes 
present  in  the  organisms 
which  were  not  found  in  hu- 
mans. The  researchers  called 
for  tighter  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  antibiotics. 


Student  funding 

Government  support  for  the  . 
5 mUCort  students  in  England. 
£bn  


w8  Students  \ 

University  25%  College  75* 
Source:  Kennedy  committee 


is  spent  on  the  universities'’, 
Ms  Kennedy  says  In  an  intro- 
duction to  the  latest  draft  of 
the  report,  leaked  to  the 
Guardian. 

Few  working  class  children 
benefited  from  the  recent  uni- 
versity expansion.  “Sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  university 
students  come  from  social 
classes  1 and  2.  One  per  cent 
come  from  social  class  5. 

"The  shocking  Fact  is  that 
support  for  students  is 
heavily  weighted  towards 
those  who  personally  benefit 
most  from  education  a ad 
whose  family  circumstances 


are  most  favourable  to  con- 
tinuing in  education. 

"University  entrants  got  £3 
billion  a year  in  financial  sup- 
port whereas  everyone  else  in 
post-school  education  got  less 
than  £27  million.  The  richest 
fifth  of  the  households  got 
more  in  educational  subsidies 
than  the  poorest  two-fifths. 

"Like  the  trickle-down 
theory  of  economics,  this  is 
| the  trickle  down  theory  of 
| education,  which  relies  on  the 
1 notion  that  concentrating  the 
bulk  of  educational  invest- 
ment on  our  top  cohorts  pro- 
duces an  excellence  which 
permeates  the  system.  This 
thinking  has  blighted  not  just 
the  British  economy  but  Brit- 
ish life  for  generations".  Ms 
Kennedy  said. 

By  making  the  well-off  pay 
more  for  education,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  release 
resources  to  attack  "serious 
inequity”  in  the  system.  Two 
in  three  adults  received  no 
further  education  after  school 
and  over  half  of  young  people 
came  out  of  school  in  need  of 
"compensatory”  education. 

"Clearly  this  cries  out  for 
proper  resourcing  of  schools 
. . . but  if  we  want  to  thrive 
economically,  it  also  cries  out ' 
for  an  attack  upon  the  back- 1 
log  of  thwarted  potential 
which  can  only  be  properly 
met  by  further  education," 
she  said. 

The  report  calls  for  regional 


education  regeneration  bud- 
gets, using  money  from  the 
EU.  DTI  and  private  sector  as 
well  as  traditional  DfEE  fund- 
ing. Proceeds  from  the 
National  Lottery  should  be  dl- 1 
verted  into  drawing  people  | 
into  education  who  do  not 
currently  take  part 

These  extra  resources  could 
be  geared  to  reward  colleges 
taking  on  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  were  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  and  the  hardest 
to  teach.  They  would  get  paid 
more  for  young  people  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  their  pre- 
vious level  of  academic  at- 
tainment, and  more  for  older 
learners  from  deprived  areas. 

This  would  stop  colleges 
competing  to  attract  the  stu- 
dents who  were  most  likely  to 
succeed.  It  would  dilute  the 
business  ethos  which  had 
recently  distorted  further 
education  and  establish  a 
social  purpose  to  bring  in 
more  working  class  people, 
disaffected  young,  women  and 
ethnic  minorities. 

Television  companies 
should  play  their  part  with 
more  positive  Images  of  edu- 
cation in  soap  operas,  said  Ms 
Kennedy.  ‘The  young  women 
hairdressers  in  Coronation 
Street  could  be  developing 
their  skills  with  NVQs.  Joe  in 
Easterners  could  be  attending 
college  instead  of  hanging 
around  the  Queen  Vic,”  she 
added. 


Refugee  father  fought 
daughter’s  strangler 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


day  party  is  about  to  begin. 
Just  round  the  comer  from 
this  quiet.  Victorian  street  in 
Hammersmith,  west  London, 
the  front  door  of  another  ter- 
raced bouse  has  its  own  deco- 
ration of  five  bouquets  of  fresh 
flowers.  A child’s  life  has  Just 
ended. 

Katerina  Koneva,  aged  12, 
was  strangled  on  Thursday 
afternoon  by  an  intruder  into 
the  Macedonian  family's  home 
in  Iffiey  Road.  Her  father, 
Trajce  Konev,  a mature  stu- 
dent, discovered  her  body  after 
be  had  pursued  the  intruder 
through  the  streets.  Last  night 
police  were  conducting  house- 
to-house  interviews  as  forensic 
experts  examined  the  house 
and  a nearby  builder's  site 
through  which  the  killer  had 
(led. 

“She  was  an  exceptional  stu- 
dent.” said  Mary  Marsh,  the 
headteacher  of  Holland  Park 
school  which  Katerina  had 
attended  since  last  September. 

Although  she  had  been  in 
England  for  only  two  years, 
she  spoke  English  well  and 
had  received  a remarkable  50 
commendations  for  her  work, 
effort  and  commitment  — an 
achievement  described  by  her 
head  as  “incredible"  and  wen 
above  the  average. 

She  was  already  the  leader 
of  the  junior  choir  and  so  en- 


joyed her  school  that  she  had 
never  been  off  sick  once.  "She 
had  many  friends  and  this  will 
touch  a lot  of  families,’'  said 
Ms  Marsh. 

The  other  children  at  the 
school  were  being  told  of  the 
death  in  small  groups  or  at  as- 
sembly. A memorial  service 
will  be  held. 

Katerina’s  father  had  come 
to  England  from  the  impover- 
ished former  Yugoslav  repub- 
lic of  Macedonia  four  years  ago 
and  was  joined  two  years  later 
by  his  wife,  Jacqueline,  also  a 

| student  and  their  other  child, 

! Kristian,  now  six.  who  attends 
school  nearby. 

Part  of  tbe  4.000-strong 
Macedonian  community  in 
1 London,  they  had  recently 
moved  to  their  privately 
rented  home  on  the  quiet  back 
street,  one  of  the  many  houses 
in  the  area  with  a Neighbour 
hood  Watch  sticker  in  the  win- 
dow. 

Officers  under  Detective  Su- 
printendent  Ken  Woodward 
were  trying  to  piece  together 
the  sequence  of  events  that  led 
to  Katerina’s  death  and  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  identity  of 
the  intruder  was  known  to  the 

family 

Her  fether  had  apparently 
returned  to  the  house  when 
the  intruder  was  still  inside. 
The  man.  described  as  of 
Greek  or  Arab  appearance, 
stocky,  in  his  mid  to  late  40s 
with  receding  hair,  short  at  the  1 
sides,  climbed  out  of  the  first 
floor  window  and  made  off 
down  Hebron  Road.  The  man 
may  have  been  carrying  a 
knife  and  may  have  been 


bloodstained.  Nothing  had 
been  stolen. 

Witnesses  say  that  Katrina's 
father  held  the  man  in  a bear- 
hug  before  he  got  away  on  foot. 

Tbe  man  then  tried  to  hijack 
a Datsun  without  success, 
climbed  into  the  back  of  a 
lorry  before  being  told  by  the 
driver  to  get  out  and  eventu- 
ally hijacked  a Fiat  Uno  from  a 
woman  who  Initially  managed 
to  push  him  to  the  ground.  He 
abandoned  tbe  car  on  Shep- 
herds Bush  Road  and  ran  off. 

One  witness  said:  “I  saw  one 
man  carrying  a blue  holdall 
and  another  man  running 
after  him  shouting  'Call  the  - 
police,’  I thought  that  it  had  j 
just  been  a burglary."  | 

Igor,  a Ukrainian  who  lives  , 
below  the  Konevs  and  who 
asked  that  his  last  name  not  be 
used,  described  what  happened 
when  Mr  Konev  returned  to 
the  house  alter  the  chase. 

"We  went  to  help  him.  Then 
we  saw  Katerina  on  the  floor. 
Her  face  was  a strange  blneish- 
purple  colour.  We  didn’t  know 
if  she  was  still  alive,  but  we 
thought  she  was  because  she 
was  still  breathing. 

“Then  an  ambulance  rama 
and  they  tried  to  give  her  the 
kiss  of  life.  But  a policeman 
said  later  that  she  was  dead.” 

A post  mortem  examination 
yesterday  concluded  that  she 
had  died  by  strangulation.  She 
had  not  been  sexually 
assaulted. 

A police  officer  stood  guard 
on  the  front  door  last  night  as 
two  girls  of  the  same  age  as 
Katerina  placed  another  bunch 
of  flowers  on  the  doorstep. 


Proposals 


• A lifetime  entitlement  to 
education  np  to  A level 
standard,  with  free 
tMPhiwg  for  people  from 
deprived  background  or 
with  no  previous 
qualifications; 

• Reform  college  funding 
to  reward  learning  and  not 
just  qualifications; 

• Remove  disincentives  in 
the  benefit  system  and 
provide  childcare  ftmds; 

• Redistribute  resources 
to  end  the  bias  towards 


undergraduates  and  school 
sixth  forms; 

• Create  regional 
education  regeneration 
budgets  to  target  deprived 
areas; 

• Create  a “learning 
nation”  fond  using  lottery 
money  to  target  the  poor; 

• Establish  a legal  duty  on 
television  to-pro  vide 

education  programming; 

• Harness  new  technology 
for  learning. 


Second  chance  to  achieve 

■FURTHER  education  pro-  j and  A levels  for  young  peof 
■ vides  opportunities  for  who  foundered  in  the  schc 


■ vides  opportunities  for 
about  3.5  million  students  of 
all  ages  who  have  left  school, 
but  are  not  at  university.  Hel- 
ena Kennedy  said  there  was 
“appalling  ignorance”  about 
the  sector  among  decision 
makers,  because  it  was  so 
alien  to  their  own  experience 
of  moving  straight  from 
school  to  an  undergraduate 
degree. 

The  service  is  mostly  pro- 
vided in  450  FE  colleges.  It 
ranges  from  adult  education 
classes  to  vocational  training 
and  more  traditional  aca- 
demic courses  such  as  GCSE 


and  A levels  for  young  people 
who  foundered  in  the  school 
system  and  want  a second 
chance. 

“It  is  here  that  opportuni- 
ties have  been  provided  for 
those  caught  in  the  cycle  of 
low  skilled  jobs  and  unem- 
ployment who  want  to  better 
themselves;  here  that  so 
many  can  train  or  retrain: 
here  that  we  can  already  find 
work  with  refugees  or  other 
immigrant  groups  to  acquire 
language;  or  with  ex-offend- 
ers  to  facilitate  rehabilitation; 
or  with  under-achievers  to 
fulfil  their  potential”,  Ms 
Kennedy  said. 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 

AFTER  two  years  of  living 
up  to  her  character’s  repu- 
tation for  dithering.  Thelma 
Barlow,  who  plays  Mavis  Wil- 
ton in  Coronation  Street,  has 
decided  to  call  it  a day. 

She  was  said  to  have  been 
upset  by  the  demands  im- 
posed by  a fourth  episode  of 
the  Granada  soap  each  week. 

Ms  Barlow,  aged  67,  has  ne- 
gotiated a bloodless  exit. 
Mavis  will  not  be  killed  off 
and  her  return  is  possible. 

She  said  she  had  been  ago- 
nising for  two  years  aver  her 
future  on  the  programme.  Her 
decision  comes  a month  after 
the  death  of  her  on-screen 
husband,  Derek.  “I  feel  I must 
follow  my  desire  to  do  more 
varied  work.”  she  said.  "It 
will  be  a huge  wrench.” 

She  became  one  of  Britain's 
Eavourite  TV  stars  after  she 
joined  the  series  as  Emily 
| Bishop’s  friend  in  1971. 

Peter  Baldwin,  who  played 
Derek  and  was  disappointed 
at  being  written  out,  said  he 
believed  the  pressure  of  the 
new  four-episodes-a-week 
schedule  influenced  her  deci- 
sion. 

The  producers  hope  that 
Mavis’s  exit  wifi  help  the  ITV 
show  to  re-establish  a clear 
lead  over  BBCl’s  EastEnders. 
The  Street  achieved  record 
ratings  of  26.6  million  for 
Hilda  Ogden's  departure. 


Case  of  train  smoker 
to  be  heard  by  Lords 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A MAN  who  smokes  60 
cigarettes  a day  has 
won  leave  to  take  his 
battle  for  the  right  to 
light  up  on  a commuter  train 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Three  law  lords  have 
deemed  Peter  Boddlngton’s 
case  important  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  top  appeal  court, 
which  hears  only  about  TO 
cases  a year. 

The  case  has  implications 
beyond  smokers’  rights  and 
could  enable  peace  protesters 
and  ramblers  prosecuted 
under  bylaws  to  escape  crimi- 
nal conviction  by  showing 
that  the  bylaws  were  illegal 
Mr  Boddlngton,  aged  43, 
has  spent  more  than  £20,000 
fighting  for  the  right  to  smoke 
on  his  hour-long  train  jour- 
ney between  his  Brighton 
home  and  London,  where  he 
owns  Tooting  market 
British  Rail  banned  smok- 
ing in  1993.  In  July  1996  Mr 


Boddington  was  fined  £10  and 
ordered  to  pay  £100  costs  by 
Brighton  magistrates  for 
flouting  the  bylaw.  In  the 
High  Court  Lord  Justice  Auld 
and  Mrs  Justice  Ebsworth  up- 
held the  decision. 

Now  Lords  Steyn,  Nicholls 
and  Hope  have  given  him 
leave  to  appeal  before  five  law 
lords.  The  case,  unlikely  to  be 
heard  until  next  year,  will  de- 1 
cide  whether  someone 
charged  with  a crime  under  a 
bylaw  can  raise  a defence  that 
the  bylaw  or  a decision  taken 
under  it  was  illegal. 

If  so,  the  law  lords  will  go  > 
on  to  decide  whether  thin  ap- 
plies only  to  decisions  or  by- 
laws which  are  obviously  un- 
reasonable or  go  beyond  the 
powers  under  which  they 
were  made,  or  whether  tt  cov- 
ers mere  procedural  irregu- 
larities, such  as  failure  to  con- 
sult before  a bylaw  was  made. 

Mr  Boddington  argues  that 
a 1962  bylaw  allowing  regula- 
tion of  smoking  on  trains  was 
never  meant  to  cover  a ban. 

In  1992  the  High  Court  held 


that  peace  campaigners  could 
not  be  convicted  of  criminal 
trespass  on  US  Air  Force 
bases  because  the  bylaws  in- 
volved were  void. 

In  1990  the  Lords  ruled  that 
trespassers  on  the  US  base  at 
Greenham  Common  could  not 
be  convicted  under  bylaws 
that  were  void  because  they 
excluded  commoners'  rights. 

Mr  Boddington,  who  stood 
as  an  Independent  candidate 
for  Tooting  in  the  general 
election  to  highlight  his  cam- 
paign, Is  being  pursued  in  a 
separate  High  Court  breach  of 
contract  action  by  Connex 
South  Central;  the  French- 
owned  company  which  took 

over  the  London-Brighton 
route.  It  argues  that  he  ac- 
ceptal  its  terms  when  he 
bought  a £2.460  season  ticket. 

Mr  Boddington  said  yester- 
day: Tm  no  martyr  or  any- 
thing. Tm  not  a multi-million- 
mxe,  rm  not  even  a miliion- 
aire,  but  2 can  afford  it.  It's 
Magnusson  on 
rv* 


Mobile  phone  death  crash  driver  is  jailed 

Jk  BUSINESSMAN  A I tVft  a..r  J __ 


A BUSINESSMAN  who 
killed  another  driver  In  a 
crash  seconds  after  using  his 
mobile  phone  was  jaijpd  yes- 
terday for  six  months 
Peter  Mill,  34.  had  been  lis- 
tening to  his  message  service 
just  before  he  crossed  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  and 
smashed  head-on  into  a van. 

Geoffrey  Murray,  54.  died 
from  injuries  he  received  in 


the  accident  in  Bracknell,  i 
Berkshire,  to  September  1995. 

Mill,  who  worked  for  Lom- 
bard NatWest  was  jailed  after 
being  convicted  at  Reading 
crown  court  last  month  of 
causing  death  by  dangerous 
dnving.  During  the  trial  Mill, 
from  Southampton,  who  de- 
nial the  charge,  claimed  he 
bad  switched  his  phone  off 
and  put  it  down  before  the 


crash.  But  Neil  Moore,  prose- 
cuting, told  the  jury  the  call 
to  tbe  message  service  lasted 
23  seconds  and  that  Vodafone 
haA  received,  no  end  signal 
after  the  call 

Fourteen  seconds  after  it 
apparently  ended,  a 999  call 
reporting  the  crash  was  made 
by  a business  colleague  of 
who  had  been  following 
him  in  another  car. 
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Clinton  aims 
to  muzzle 
dogs  of  war 


WORLD  NEWS  5 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Clin- 
ton comes  to  London 
next  week  to  recruit 
Tony  Blair  into  a mis- 
sion to  forge  a transatlantic 
alliance  with  an  “undivided 
and  democratic  Europe"  that 
will  include  Russia  and  will 
transform  the  old  politics  of 
the  balance  of  power. 

“It  is  a fundamental  depar- 
ture from  the  way  geo-politics 
have  been  practised  by  nation 
states,”  Mr  Clinton  told  the 
^Guardian  in  an  Oval  Office 
interview  yesterday. 

■*We  are  trying  to  write  a 
- future  for  Europe  that  win  be 
different  from  its  past” 

. He  made  a strong  statement 
of  support  for  "continued 
European  integration  and  a 
strong  European  Union”,  and 
for  Britain's  role  within  it 
"I  have  always  felt  that 
there  are  ways  to  preserve 
national  sovereignty  and 
national  Identity  and  national 
interests,  and  still  draw 
closer  economically,  and  still 
have  closer  political  co-opera- 
tion and  strategic  partner- 
ship. History  is  on  our  side  in 
this,”  he  aairt 

“This  European  integration 
is  a huge  thing.  We  shouldn't 
be  frustrated  if  it  has  not  been 
accomplished  overnight  We 
Just  have  to  keep  on  at  it  [The 
German  chancellor]  Helmut 
Kohl  is-  my  role  model  here. 
He  just  keeps  rolling  along.  I 
think  that’s  what  we  all  have 
to  do.” 

Oh  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Europe  to  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Mar- 
shall Flan  and  sign  the  part- 
nership agreement  with  Rus- 
sia,' Mr  Clinton  spell  out  a 
grandiose  and  optimistic  vi- 
sion of  a Europe  and  a trans- 
atlantic relationship  designed 
to  establish  him  in  history  as 


News  in  brief 


a foreign  policy  president. 

“What  we  have  done  is  to 
create  a balance  of  power  that 
restrains  and  empowers  all 
those  that  come  within  the 
framework  of  the  agreement, 
he  said.  “We  have  the 
capacity  to  create  a new  real- 
ity, to  define  our  greatness  in 
ways  that  do  not  entail  the  ne- 
cessity of  dominating  our 
neighbours. 

“This  is  the  moment  to  cre- 
ate a new  structure  that  will 
carry  us  through  the  next  50 
years,  just  as  General  Mar- 
shall and  the  Marshall  Flan 
generation  created  the  struc- 
ture that  carried  us  through 
the  cold  war.” 

That  structure,  he  hoped, 
would  eventually  embrace  the 
great  powers  of  Asia  — India 
and  China  — within  the 
Group  of  Seven  summit  pro- 
cess, just  as  Russia  is  to  be 
included  at  this  summer's  G7 
meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

But  he  said  the  key  to  the 
process  was  changing  the  tra- 
ditional rivalries  and  mili- 
tary threats  of  great  power 
relations,  beginning  with  the 
transformed  relationship  be- 
tween the  US,  Europe  and 
Russia. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  ensure  that  the  dogs  of  the 
21st  century  do  not  bark  — 
and  that  is  worth  a hell  of  a 
lot  It  will  reduce  the  chances 
that  Americans  have  to  die  in 
Europe  in  the  21st  century,  as 
they  did  in  the  20th. 

"We  are  much  closer  now  to 
transforming  Nato  from  a 
military  alliance  aimed  at 
Russia  into  a transatlantic 
system  that  Includes  it  This 
is  a huge  step  towards  rede- 
fining the  strategic  realities 
of  the  21st  century.  The  great 
power  politics  of  Europe  in 
the  20th  century  have  bedev- 
illed the  lives  of  ordinary 
people  and  destroyed  states.” 


A university  student  tries  to  escape  a Turkish  riot  police  baton  charge  during  a protest  in  Istanbul  yesterday.  The  officers  intervened  in  the  march  a 
demonstration  against  police  violence,  and  arrested  150  people  photograph:  fatth  sambas 


2MPs 

leave 

Ciller’s 

party 

Reuter  In  Ankara 


lURKEY'S  deputy  prime 
minister.  Tansu  Ciller, 
saw  her  parliamentary 
support  dwindle  further  with 
the  resignation  of  two  or  her 
MPs  yesterday. 

The  two  MPs  quit  her  True 
Path  Party  for  the  opposition 
benches.  This  left  the  Islam- 
lst-Ied  government  in  which 
her  party  is  Junior  partner 
with  a narrow  majority  of  278 
MPs  against  269.  More  resig- 
nations are  expected. 

The  mainstream  media, 
backing  the  secularist  estab- 
lishment, have  attacked 
Prime  Minister  Necmettin  Er- 
bakan's Islamist  government 
— including  Ms  Ciller  — 
since  it  was  formed  last  June. 
The  media  say  the  govern- 
ment poses  a danger  to  the 
country's  secularist  make-up. 

The  country  has  been 
awash  with  predictions  that 
the  secularist  military  will 
soon  overthrow  Mr  Erbakan. 


Britain  hints  at 
arms  sale  limits 


Ian  Black  and 
Richard  Norton-Taytor 
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Martin  WooHacott,  tmgm  9 


‘Chinese  prisoners 
made  US  imports’ 

ACOMPANY  in  Los  Angeles  owned  by  China 's-govemment 
has  been  importing  car  parts  manufactured  in  a Chinese  prison 
in  apparent  violation  of  United  States  law,  according  to  previ- 
ously undisclosed  court  testimony  made  public  by  the  human 
rights  activist  Harry  Wu. 

.Hie  company.  MM  Rotors— a subsidiary  of  the  China 
National  Minerals  & Metals  Corporation — is  being  sued  for 
violating  statutes  prohibiting  the  importation  of  products 
made  by  forced  labour. 

. Mr  Wu  said  Chinese  government  records  show  that  these 
prison-made  parts  are  being  used  in  the  Beijing  Cherokee, 
manufactured  in  a Joint  venture  with  Chrysler,  and  the  Shang- 
hai Santana,  produced  in  a joint  venture  with  Volkswagen. 

An  official  of  MM  Rotors,  Ru  Jun  Yan,  denied  that  the  brake 
drums,  hub  rotors  and  brake  discs  imported  by  his  company 
aremade  by  prison  labour. 

But  a former  customer  of  MM  Rotors  disclosed  Last  month 
that,  during  a visit  to  China  in  December  1993,  he  bad  observed 
prisoners  at  the  Lin  Pen  Prison  in  Shanxi  Province  manufac- 
turing the  product.  — Los  Angeles  Times,  Washington. 


OBIN  COOK,  Britain's 
Foreign  Secretary,  yes- 
terday gave  the  first 
public  indication  that  contro- 
versial arms  sales  to  Indone- 
sia may  be  baited  as  a White- 
hall-wide review  began  into 
export  licence  criteria. 

But  there  was  no  sign  that 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Gulf  states 
would  be  targeted  as  the  Gov- 
ernment formulated  its  ap- 
proach to  putting  human 
rights  at  the  centre  of  its  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr  Cook  said  he  would  ask 

searching  questions”  about 
the  supply  of  water  cannon  to 
Indonesia  in  the  light  of  new 
evidence  that  British  equip- 
ment is  being  used  to  break 
up  political  demonstrations 
in  Jakarta. 

He  said  no  decisions  had 
yet  been  taken  on  .specific 
contracts,  but  his  comments 
fuelled  expectations  that  In- 
donesia will  be  the  first  target 
of  an' ethical  foreign  policy. 

‘T  was  personally  surprised 
to  discover  that  we  export 
water  cannons,  which  we 
don't  use  in  Britain,”  he  told 
BBC  radio. 

“And  in  the  course  cf  the 
review  I will  be  asking  some 
searching  questions  about 
that" 

Officials  said  the  review  is 
to  be  completed  tyy  Parlia- 
ment’s summer  recess  at  the 
end  of  July,  with  the  Foreign 
Office  taking  the  lead  on  an 
issue  that  also  involves  the 


Ministry  of  Defence,  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try and  Customs  and  Excise. 

Mr  Cook  has  ordered  that 
until  new  criteria  are  final- 
ised, officials  are  to  consult 
ministers  “wherever  there 
are  export  licences  which 
may  raise  concerns  about 
human  rights  or  interna- 
tional stability”. 

But  officials  and  business- 
men said  the  review  was  un- 
likely to  change  much,  as 
Saudi  Arabia  — Britain's 
single  most  important  de- 
fence sales  market  worth 

£2  hiTl  inn  annually  — is  cer- 
tain to  be  excluded. 

“There'll  be  differences  at 
the  margins,  but  little  more,” 
said  one  well-placed  source. 

Other  Arab  countries 
where  there  are  human  rights 
concerns,  including  Bahrain, 
have  been  told  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  expect  no  change. 

Aides  say  Mr  Cook  was 
taken  aback  by  the  scale  of 
expectations  raised  by  his 
mission  statement  last  week. 
He  has  made  clear  in  the  jest 
few  days  that  he  remains 
committed  to  a strong  defence 
industry. 

Indonesia  last  year  ordered 
a further  consignment  of 
some  300  vehicles,  including 
armoured  cars  and  water  can- 
non, manufactured  by  the 
Hampshire-based  firm  GEN. 

A company  spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  some  vehicles 
had  already  been  shipped. 
They  include  Tactica  ar- 
moured personnel  carriers, 
used  last  year  against  pro-de- 
mocracy demonstrations. 


Chaos  hits  Slovak  poll  on  Nato 


lan  Traynor  in  Bonn 


ENT  on  concentrating 
more  power  in  his 
hands  and  Ignoring  rul- 
ings from  the  supreme  court, 
the  Slovak  prime  minister, 
Vladimir  Meciar,  threw  two 
critical  national  referendums 
into  chaos  yesterday. 

Two  days  erf  voting,  ending 
today,  on  whether  Slovaks 
want  to  join  Nato  and. on  how 
the  country’s  head  of  state 
should  be  elected  risked  being 
made  pointless  by  last-minute 
government  tampering  with 
the  ballot  papers,  which  ap- 
peared with  only  three  erf  the 
four  prescribed  questions. 

President  Michal  Kovac 
said  Mr  Mec  tar’s  manoeu- 
vring could  render  the  votes 
invalid  and  nffiriais  of  the 
national  referendum  commis- 
sion, empowered  to  supervise 
the  ballots,  said  the  govern- 
ment had  acted  illegally. 

The  Meciar  ploy  derived 


from  a long  feud  with  the 
president,  whose  powers 
could  be  merged  with  those  of 
the  prime  minister  If  Mr  Me- 
ciar gets  his  way. 

There  were  supposed  to  be 
four  questions  on  the  twin 
referendum  paper  three  on 
Nato  and  one  on  whether  the 
president  should  continue  to 
be  elected  by  parliament  or 
by  national  plebiscite. 

of  state  by  a minimum  two- 
thirds  majority.  Mr  Meciar's 
control  of  parliament  is 
enough  to  enable  him  to  block 
President  Kovac  next  March 
when  a presidential  election 
is  due,  but  not  enough  to  se- 
cure a two-thirds  majority  for 
his  own  nominee. 

In  the  event  of  parliamen- 
tary deadlock,  the  presiden- 
tial powers  are  vested  in  the 

Ballot  papers  appeared  with  only  three 
of  the  four  prescribed  questions 

The  presidential  referen- 
dum was  demanded  by  the  op- 
position which  raised  the  req- 
uisite 500,000  signatures  in 
support.  Mr  Meciar  has 
fiercely  resisted  the  ballot  on 
the  head  of  state  and  twice 
lost  appeals,  the  last  one  on 
Wednesday,  to  the  constitu- 
tional court 

Parliament  elects  the  head 

prime  minister.  Mr  Meciar 
wants  to  keep  it  that  way  and 
today’s  poll  threatened  that 
The  interior  ministry,  when 
issuing  the  ballot  papers  on 
Thursday,  simply  omitted  the 
presidential  question.  The 
result  was  chaos.  Opposition 
mayors  left  some  voting 
stations  with  no  ballot  papers 
in  protest,  other  stations 

received  papers  with  three  In- 
stead of  four  questions. 

Alone  of  the  four  post-com- 
munist states  or  central 
Europe,  Slovakia  has  been  iso- 
lated by  the  West  because  of 
its  dubious  record  on  human 
rights  and  democratic  com- 
mitment under  Mr  Meciar. 
President  Clinton  added  his 
voice  to  Western  criticism  this 
week  in  a letter  to  the  Slovaks. 

Mr  Meciar's  referendum 
ploy  is  certain  to  reinforce 
Western  reservations  about 
democracy  in  Slovakia. 

At  a Nato  summit  in  July, 
the  Western  alliance  is  to  in- 
vite Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  to  join,  snub- 
bing the  Slovaks. 

They  were  expected  to  af- 
firm their  eagerness  to  join 
Nato  in  the  referendum,  but 
Mr  Meciar  has  ensured  the 
issue  will  be  clouded  by  In- 
serting questions  on  whether 
Slovaks  want  Nato  bases  and 
□nclear  weapons  on  their 
territory. 


Bosnian  Serb  guilty  of  murder 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 
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GERMAN  court  sen- 
tenced a Bosnian  Serb 
five  years  jail  for 
murder  yesterday  in  the 
country’s  first  international 
war  crimes  trial  since  the  Al- 
lies sat  in  judgment  of  the 
Nazis  at  Nuremberg. 

Novislav  Djajic,  aged  34.  a 
Bosnian  Serb  militiaman  dur- 
ing the  40-month  war,  was 


found  guilty  of  taking  part  in 
the  execution,  of  14  Muslims 
in  June  1992  near  the  town  of 
Foca,  scene  of  some  of  the 
worst  Bosnian  Serb  atrocities 
during  the  Bosnian  carnage. 

The  Serb  militiamen  cap- 
tured 15  Muslims,  lined  them 
up  on  a bridge,  summarily 
shot  them  and  cast  the 
corpses  into  the  River  Drina. 

The  sole  survivor,  a Mus- 
lim man  who  claimed  he  and 
DJajic  were  once  friends,  tes- 


tified that  he  was  among  the 
group  of  men  forced  on  to  a 
bridge  railing  by  Djajic’s  unit 
to  be  killed.  Esad  Mujaaovic. 
aged  32,  said  he  escaped  the 
massacre  because  he  dived 
into  the  Drina  river  and  fled 
with  a shoulder  injury.  His 
stepfather  and  brother  were 
among  the  14  killed. 

Presiding  over  the  three- 
month  trial.  Judge  Ermin 
Briessmann  dismissed 
charges  of  genocide  against 


14 

in 

of 

an 


Djajic,  stating  that  the 
were  murdered  probably 
revenge  for  the  deaths 
three  local  Serbs  in 
explosion. 

The  judge  described  Djajic. 
a tiler  by  trade,  as  a "small 
fish".  He  said  he  was  sure 
genocide  had  been  committed 
in  Bosnia,  and  that  those 
mainly  responsible,  such  as 
Radovan  Karadzic,  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  warlord,  bad  not 
appeared  in  any  dock. 


Hospital  killing  alleged 

A PALESTINIAN  prisoner  whose  family  said  he  was  tortured  to 
death  by  Israeli  police  this  week  may  have  been  fatally  beaten  by 
guards  at  a hospital,  the  Ha'aretz  newspaper  said  yesterday. 

The  head  of  Shaare  Zedek  hospital  in  Jerusalem  said  police,  not 
hospital  guards,  were  "dominant”  in  the  beating  of  Khaled  Abu 
Daiyeh  when  he  became  violent  after  refusing  treatment 
AReuters  cameraman  who  filmed  the  body  after  it  was  handed 
overfor  burial  said  the  skull  was  crushed,  the  chest  caved  in,  and 
the  hands  and  legs  appeared  broken.  — Rentier,  Jerusalem. 


New  rules  for  Greek  objectors 

THE  Greek  government  said  yesterday  It  would  provide  alter- 
native forms  of  civilian  service  for  conscientious  objectors  if 
they  agreed  to  serve  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  army  conscripts. 

Tabling  a new  draft  bill  in  parliament,  the  ruling  Socialists 
announced  that  those  who  refused  to  bear  arms  could  now 
perform  community  service. 

The  law  would  bring  Greece  in  line  with  other  European 
countries.  Formerly,  objectors  had  been  jailed  for  up  to  nine 
years. 

But  the  human  rights  organisation  Amnesty  International 
satri  the  new  option  was  nothing  short  of  punitive.  — Helena 
Smith.  Athens. 


German  nun  to  become  saint 

THE  Pope  announced  on  Thursday  that  he  intends  to  canonise  as 

a saint  Sister  Teresa  Benedicta  of  die  Cross,  a German  nun  better 

known  as  Edith  Stein.  . . 

Stein  was  bom  a Jew  and  converted  to  Catholicism  m 1933.  She 
was  deported  bv  the  Nazis  and  gassed  at  Auschwitz  in  1942.  The 
prospect  of  her  canonisation  by  the  Catholic  Chun*  has  long 
angered  some  Jews  resentfol  at  what  they  say  was  its  passivity 
during  the  Holocaust.  — Washington  Post 


Polls  suggest  snap  election  may  backfire  on  Chirac 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


THE  French  government 
faces  a huge  vote  of  no- 
confidence  tomorrow 
In  the  first  round  of  a snap 
general  election  which 
could  weaken  Jacques 
Chirac’s  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  president  made 
Europe  and  monetary 
union  the  central  issue 
when  he  dissolved  the 
national  assembly  nearly  a 
year  before  the  due  date, 
but  the  ruling  Ganllist-cen- 
tre-right  coalition  conld 
lose  up  to  200  seats  by  the 
second  round  on  June  l. 

Although  opinion  polls 
have  been  banned  for  the 
week  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, a flood  of  unpublished 
surveys  show  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  probably  win 
less  than  40  per  cent  of 
tomorrow’s  vote.  Predict- 
ing the  result  is  difficult, 
because  a third  of  the  elec- 
torate has  yet  to  make  up 
its  mind.  But  French  televi- 
sion networks  will  make 
their  first  exit-poll  esti- 
mates at  7pm  British  time. 


Even  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  setback  tomorrow, 
favourable  constituency 
boundaries  could  still  en- 
sure a narrow  second- 
round  victory  for  Alain 
Juppe’s  government  after 
the  June  1 run-off 

During  the  brief  cam- 
paign. covering  only  20 
working  days  because  of 
public  holidays,  Mr  Chirac 
has  been  sent  a clear  mes- 
sage from  parties  on  both 
left  and  right  that  they 
reject  his  commitment  to 
the  single  currency  on  the 
terms  agreed  to  with  Ger- 
many’s chancellor,  Helmut 
KohL 

Socialists  want  a deal 
accompanied  by  a construc- 
tive social  programme, 
with  employment  as  the 
main  priority.  Communists 
and  nationalist  rightwing 
movements  have  demanded 
renegotiation,  or  the  dump- 
ing of  economic  and  mone- 
tary union. 

Lionel  Jospin’s  Socialist 
Party,  which  would  provide 
the  new  prime  minister  if 
the  left  won  a majority,  has 
received  a flood  of  encour- 
agement from  European 


leftwing  movements.  The 
Labour  Party  believes  that 
victory  for  the  left  would 
open  the  way  to  a powerful 
united  voice  Inside  the 
European  Union. 

Mr  Chirac’s  European 
Strategy  is  also  threatened 
by  the  nationalist  right 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen’s  Euros- 
ceptic National  Front  could 
be  in  a position  to  maintain 
candidates  in  the  run-off  in 
up  to  30  constituencies. 

Mr  Le  Pen,  whose  con- 
tempt for  Mr  Chirac  has 
been  a central  theme  of  his 
campaign,  can  split  the 
rightwing  vote  in  the 
second  round  in  constituen- 
cies where  his  candidates 
obtain  at  least  12.5  per  cent 
of  the  first-round  polL 

Between  the  rounds, 
there  will  be  a hectic  period 
of  bargaining  to  gather  the 
votes  from  a record  number 
of  small  movements  ex- 
cluded from  the  rtm-off. 
With  6,300  candidates  com- 
peting for  577  seats,  only 
Les  Verts,  the  biggest  green 
movement,  and  the 
National  Front,  are  likely 
to  end  up  with  national  as- 
sembly seats. 
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Jospin -ThaSocteJtei  leader 
tacts  charisma  bul  has  pul 
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Hue  - The  Commontsi  leader 
has  been  caricatured  as  a 
bearded,  amteabte  postman. 
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Juppti  — Nicknamed  Amstrad, 
the  technocrat  PM  tas 
staked  afl  enjoining  the  euro. 


' Lc  Pan— The  pugnacious 
neoJBSdsl  leader  has  courted 
dtaanchanted  voters. 
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Colombian  ‘drug  lord’  extradited 


r-  ® 
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An  alleged  Colombian  drug  baron,  Justo  Pastor  Perafan,  is  to  be  extradited  from  Venezuela  to  the  United  States  to  face 
trial  following  a decision  yesterday  by  the  supreme  court  in  Caracas  to  permit  the  move.  Mr  Paraffin,  shown  above  being 
guarded  by  masked  police,  was  arrested  in  San  Cristobal,  Venezuela,  in  April.  The  US  attorney-general  Janet  Reno 
praised  the  extradition  decision  and  accused  Mr  Peraf&n  of  smuggling  30  tons  of  cocaine  into  the  country 


in  Guatemala  Ctty 


thA  fnifistaq  sp? ys  is  i?mriing  il- 


Mineho  allegedly  disap- 
peared after  taking part  to  the 
kidnap,  by  the  now-demobi- 
lised .URNG.  guerrillas,  of  an 
elderly,  woman  in  Guatemala 
City. 

‘^VartQcatton  of  toe  case 
has  been  made  more  difficult 
by  the  failure  of  government 
officials  to  provide  informa- 
tion,” the  report  says. 


compromising 


nate"  and  “surprising”  by  the 
director  of  Human  Rights 
Watch/ Americas,  Jbsfi'MI- 
guel  Vlvanco, 

Mr  Vlvanco  called  on  the 
government  to  establish  the 
whereabouts  of  Mineho  and  I process” 
“clarify  the  current  role  and 
structure  of  the  presidential 
general  staff”. 

Tbe  EMP  has  a long  history 
of  involvement  in  human 
rights  violations,  including  the 


The  EMP  unit  has  long  had  an  unhealthy 
influence  on  the  agenda  of  presidents 
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Such  is  tf>e  simp] 
first  off,  you  car-n  AIR  MILI 
. mobile  phone  y&ttr  AIR  H 
as  a bonus  every  quarter.  Ami  a furtbi 

Mfd  every  anniversary  thereafter/ 

- •* 

AIR  MILES  awards  -Vodafon^^&t^^n'r^ndrtfopular  mobile  phone  network. 

To  join  VODAH  >XL  ADVASTAGL,  simply  ceSloutr^O  He  lpline  number  0321  321  321  or  dial  3213 
fi*Om  your  Vodafone  (again,  no  char^>'i l^jjoner  you  ring  in,  the  sooner  you  can 

ring  up  those  awards. 


programme. 

"Fijbm  thereon,  as  you  use  your 
ate.  With  yet  more  added 
your  first  anniversary  as  a member, 
piieono  network  offers  its  customers 


CALL  FREE  ON 

0321  321  321 

or  dial  3213  frt^e  from  your  Vodafone 


Great  nosh  for  Executions 
abunchof  signal  return 

badfellas  of  Jamaican 

doing  porridge  death  penalty 


Mark  Tran  In  Near  York 


IT  takes  more  than 
prison  bars  to  keep  the 
Mafia  from  fin**  dining.  Top 
mobsters  In  a Brooklyn 
prison  feasted  on  pepperonl 
and  chicken  cutlets  washed 
down  with  wine  and  vodka, 
all  smuggled  In  by  guards. 

The  special  take-away 
service  laid  on  by  crooked 
prison  guards  came  to  light 
after  federal  officials  an- 
nounced the  arrest  of  2 < 
people.  Including  il  guards 
In  a sting  called  Operation 
Badfellas.  The  name  was  a 
nod  to  Martin  Scorsese's 
film,  Goodfellas,  which  fea- 
tured a scene  of  Imprisoned 
mobsters  cooking  elaborate 
dishes. 

The  mobsters  from  the 
Colombo,  Luchese  and 
GambinO  crime  families 
bribed  guards  to  smuggle  In 
everything  from  pasta, 
olive  oil.  garlic,  mozzarella, 
sausage  and  vodka  to 
radios,  cassettes  and  Ar- 
mani glasses. 

The  guards,  caught  on 
videotape  and  .audiotape, 
took  bribes  ranging  from 
$100  (£61)  to  $1,000.  They 
also  arranged  visits  for  cro- 
nies so  the  Jailed  mobsters 
could  conduct  business 
meetings.  One  guard  even 
allowed  a prisoner  co-oper- 
ating in  the  sting  operation 
to  retrieve  from  a computer 
at  the  Jail  names  and  loca- 
tions of  informants  In  his 
case. 

“To  my  knowledge  this  is 
the  largest  number  of  ar- 
rests of  federal  correction 
officers  in  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons'  history,”  said 
Michael  Bromwich,  the  jus- 
tice department’s  inspector 
general. 

Each  defendant  faces  up 
to  15  years  in  prison  and 
$250,000  in  fines  if  con- 
victed. Aside  from  the  11 
guards,  nine  people  were 
charged  Including  three  in- 
mates and  six  people  on  the 
outside  who  helped 
smuggle  the  contraband. 

The  10-month  sting  oper- 
ation at  the  JaU  in  Brooklyn 
began  after  an  Inmate  seek- 
ing leniency  (br  his  own 
crimes  blew  tbe  whistle  on 
the  shenanigans  at  the  JaU, 

Which  houses  1,000  Imnafim 

and  has  140  guards. 

ZSchary  Carter,  the  US 
attorney  in'  Brooklyn,  said 
that  the  corruption 
stemmed  from  a “volatile 
mixture”  of  “very  powerful 
and  wealthy  inmates  and 
many,  many  guards-  who 
are  not  paid  a lot  of  money 
and  who  are  in-some  sense 
quite  vulnerable”. 
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IN  A clear  signal  that 
Jamaica  intends  to  revive 
capital  punishment,  three 
prisoners  have  been  given  ex- 
ecution dates  for  early  next 
week  The  last  hangings  on 
the  island  were  In  1988. 

Lansford  James,  Henry. 
McKoy  and  Samuel  Lindsay 
— all  convicted  of  murder  — 
were  moved  into  condemned 
cells  In  St  Catherine  District 
Prison  several  days  ago. 
Their  appeals  tor  clemency 
have  already  been  turned 
down  by  Jamaicais  courts. 

Lawyers  for  the-three  were 
scrambling  In  LSndoh  yester- 
day to  lodge  toesh  applica- 
tions with  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy. Council, 
currently  the  ultimate  court 
of  appeal  for.mtfst  Caribbean 
countries.  '' 

Amnestylnternatlonalhas 
Issued  an  Urgent  Action 
notice  on  the  rases,  fearing 
the  hangings  will  not  be  post- 
poned. "We  are.  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  intention  to 
resume  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty  in  Jamaica  after  ■ 
nearly  nine  years,”  it  said  in 
a statement 

Last  October,  .ministers 
from  Barbados,  Guyana  and 
Jamaica  agreed  to. end  the 
Privy  Council's,  role  in  Judi- 
cial appeals.- They  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  a Caribbean 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 

Karen  Aston,  a Loudon  so- 
licitor preparing  the  appeal 
rase  for  James,  said  yester- 
day: “We  hope,  that  now  we 
are  notifying  this  authorities 
of  our  intention  , to  petition 
the  Privy  Council,  they  will 
stay  the  executions:” 

Under  Jamaican  law,  those 
sentenced,  to  death  have  an 
automatic  right  to  petition 
the  Privy  Council  in  London. 
Such  notices  are  supposed  to 
be  served  within  21.  days  of 
tSelr  case  being  rejected  by 
the  country’s  appeal  court 
Many  of  those  convicted  of 
‘capital  murder”  cannot  af- 
ford lawyers  to^  represent 
them  and  it  was  ifnrfwar  last 
nitfrt  whether  applications 
had  been  made  on  their  be- 
half within  the  timelimit  - 
The  execution  dates  for  the 
three  are  set  for  May  27  and 
May  29.  . 

pie  Jamaican  High  Com- 
mission in  London  said  yes- 
terday it  was  Investigating 

the  cases.  Lindsay  and  McKov 

were  sentenced  to  death  ]&£ 
December, 

Late  last  night  there  were 
unconfirmed  reports  that  a 
temporary  stay  had  been 
granted  on  Lindsay's  execu- 
tion pending  the  outcome  of  a 

Privy  Council  hearing. 


We're  driving  down  the 
price  of  Vehicle  Rescue 
this  Bank  Holiday. 

Call  now. 
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Allan  Tyrer 
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The  cutting  edge 


Tyrer,  who 
nas  died  aged  82, 
was  one  of  Brit- 
ain's most  indi- 
vidual and  inspir- 
ing film-makers.  As  a film 
editor,  especially  on  Monitor 
the  first  television  arts  maga- 
zine programme,  his  contri- 
bution ta  the  understanding 
of  factual  programme-makers 
and  students  has  been 
Immense. 

Through  Monitor  films 
BBC  viewers  on  alternate 
Sundays  saw  figures  they 
had  only  read  or  heard  about: 
John  Betjeman  exploring 
Britain's  highways  and  by- 
ways; Robert  Graves  writing 
poetry  and  fiction  in  Major- 
ca; Henry  Moore  at  work  in 
his  Hertfordshire  studio; 
Ezra  Pound  in  from 

America  in  the  Dolomites; 
EM  Forster  giving  a rare 
Interview  in  his  rooms  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Allan  and  his  twin  brother 
Bertram  grew  up  in  Ilford. 
Essex,  and  began  to  make 
amateur  films  for  the  local 
film  Club  While  at  gramma]- 
school.  After  leaving  school, 
both  made  a career  in  films, 
starting  on  the  bottom  rungs 
of  the  ladder  as  clapper-load- 
ers, at  Elstree  studios. 

After  wartime  service  on 


aircraft  carriers,  Allan  had  a 
variety  of  jobs  in  the  film 
industry  and  joined  the  BBC 
In  1965.  From  1958  until  1965, 
as  film  editor  on  Monitor  his 
role  in  the  trail-blazing  series 
was  no  less  crucial  than  that 
of  Its  editor  and  presenter 
Huw  Wheldon. 

Although  Allan  never  ap- 
peared on  screen,  it  was  due 
to  him  as  much  as  the  novice 
directors  that  the  audience 
should  have  been  grateful  for 
first  seeing  musicians,  art- 
ists, writers  and  dancers  at 
work. 

With  characteristic  mod- 
esty, Allan  considered  him- 
self extremely  fortunate  to 
have  been  able  to  work  along- 
side such  varied  and  volatile 
directors  as  John  Schle- 
singer,  Ken  Russell,  Jona- 
than Miller,  Humphrey  Bur- 
ton and  . Melvyn  Bragg  as 
"they  took  their  first  steps" 
in  programme  making. 

With  them,  he  learned 
what  was  possible  in  previ- 
ously unexplored  territory. 
He  would,  ask  every  director 
he  worked  with  to  give  him  a 
plan  of  what  they  wanted. 
Within  a short  Hm*  he  would 
produce  a first  assembly.  He 
would  listen  to  their  first 
reactions  and  suggest  ways 
in  which  it  might  be  im- 


proved. He  shared  with  direc- 
tors all  the  frustrations  and 
agonies  of  film-making,  it 
was  never  long,  however,  be- 
fore they  would  arrive  at  a 
production  more  exciting 
and  satisfying  than  anything 
they  could  have  envisaged. 

Allan  learned  with  direc- 
tors how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
people  on  film  and  bow  to 
find  bidden  talents  in  them- 


Tyrer’s  genius  as 
an  film-maker  was 
in  achieving 
perfect  harmony 
between  pictures, 
words  and  music 


selves.  Together  they  pio- 
neered approaches  to  factual 
programmes  which  are  now 
taken  for  granted  but  have 
not  been  bettered. 

Probably  his  most  remark- 
able and  innovative  work  on 
Monitor  was  in  the  films  he 
made  with  Ken  Russell,  per- 
sonal studies  of  Bartok.  Pro- 
kofiev, and  Elgar.  Russell 
directed  Elgar  in  1962  for  the 


100th  edition  of  Monitor: 
until  then  the  BBC  did  not 
permit  dramatised  documen- 
taries. Huw  Wheldon  at  first 
expected  to  be  outraged  by 
Russell's  treatment  of  the 
great  English  composer  Al- 
lan mediated  between  the 
two. 

The  result  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  television  pro- 
grammes the  BBC  has  pro- 
duced. Both  Wheldon  and 
Russell  have  duly  acknowl- 
edged Tyrer’s  genius  In 
achieving  the  'perfect  har- 
mony between  pictures, 
words  and  music. 

In  1969  he  was  the  chief 
film  editor  .on  the  colour 
series  Civilisation,  written 
and  narrated  by  Kenneth 
Clark.  He  was  initially  reluc- 
tant to  become  involved  in 
what  he  feared  would  turn 
out  to  be  a dull  and  conven- 
tional arts  programme.  How- 
ever. once  he  had  agreed  to 
be  chief  film  editor,  he 
brought  great  skill  and  vital- 
ity to  the  series. 

When  the  producers, 
Michael  Gill  and  Peter  Mon- 
tag non,  expressed  anxiety 
during  one  of  the  first  screen- 
ings of  the  programmes,  Al- 
lan reassured  them  that  they 
had  a wonderful  series  on 
their  hands.  He  never  lost 


Inspirational . . . film  editor  Allan  Tyrer  at  the  BBC 


sight  of  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  His  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  scale  in  deal- 
ing with  great  art  and  music 
enabled  him  tn  blend  the  rich 
mixture  with  passion,  humil- 
ity and  unerring  instinct. 

In  the  1970s,  Allan  was  the 
supervising  film  editor  on 
two  more  big  series:  Alistair 
Cooke’s  America  and  The 
Mighty  Continent  by  John 
Terraine  and  Peter  Ustinov. 
With  these,  Tyrer  had  to  deal 
with  history  and  culture  up 
to  the  present  day.  It  was 
essential  that  the  presenters 
appeared  comfortable  to 
their  audience  and  that  their 
narrative  was  not  obscured 
by  technical  effects.  His  judi- 
cious cutting  and  sense  of 
pace  never  allowed  Cooke  or 
Ustinov  to  appear  less  than 


Donald  Heyeock 


Anna  Youskevitch 


Cook,  coach, 
cheerleader 


ANNA  Scarpova  Yous- 
kevitch, who  has  died 
aged  87,  was  a dancer, 
teacher,  and  wife  of  Igor 
Youskevitch,  the  greatest 
male  dancer  of  his  genera- 
tion. 

, Born  in  Urbina,  Italy,  of  a 
Russian  mother  and  an  Ital- 
ian father,  she  was  brought 
up  in  Imperial  Russia  and 
claimed  ties  to  the  court  of 
Tsar  Nicholas  It.  When  the 
family  left  Russia  after  the 
revolution  she  studied  bal- 
let at  the  Rome  opera,  with 
Julie' Sedova,  and  then  with 
the  great  ballerina/peda- 
gogrie  Olga  Preobrajenska 
In  Paris.  Following  the  cus- 
tom, of  the  time,  she 
changed  her  name  from 
Scarpa  to  the  rather  more 
Russian  Scarpova. 

From  1936  to  1938,  after 
dancing  with  the  Ida 
Rubinstein  company,  she 
toured  western  Europe  and 
Australia  with  the  com- 
pany. led  by  Leon  Woizi- 
kowski,  which  served  as 
the  second  company  of  the 
Ballet  Rnsse  troupe  direc- 
ted by  Colonel  de  Basil. 

In  J938.  after  the  split 
between  de  Basil  and  Leon- 
ide. Massine,  she  Joined 
Massine’s  Ballet  Rnsse  de 
Monte  Carlo  and  married 
Igor  Youskevitch,  who 
Joined,  the  company  in  the 
same  year.  Scarpova  was  a 
valued  company  member 


Face  to  Faith 


and  charming  soloist  who 
danced  in  ballets  by  chore- 
ographers such  as  Fokine, 
Nljinska,  Massine,  Balan- 
chine, and  even  Frederick 
Ashton. 

Scarpova  continued  danc- 
ing until  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  Maria  in  1945,  the 
day  after  Youskevitch  was 
discharged  from  war  ser- 
vice with  the  US  Navy. 
After  that,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  her  daughter  and  her 
husband  until  she  began 
teaching.  Youskevitch 
came  back  from  the  war  out 
of  condition  but  “with  his 
wife  as  cook,  coach  and 
cheering  section'’  (as  one 
friend  put  it),,  he  demon- 
strated rigorous  discipline, 
not  only  regaining  his  for- 
mer strength  but  surpass- 
ing it,  and  becoming  a dan- 
seur  noble  without  peer  in 
the  Western  world  at  that 
time.  He  died  in  1994. 

Scarpova  returned  to  full- 
time  teaching  at  the  Ballet 
Theater  School,  the  Ballet 
Russe  School,  the  New  York 
Conservatory  of  dance,  and 
other  New  York  schools.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  teaching  at  the  Broad- 
way Dance  Center. 


Mary  Clarke 


Anna  Scarpova  Youskevitch. 
dancer,  born  November  11, 1909; 
died  May  15, 1997 


Gaston  Baquero 


Poet  who  fell 
out  of  favour 


their  best  or  the  complexity 

of  the  stories  they  told  to  be 
simplified  or  distorted. 

In  1975,  after  working  on 
many  other  BBC  documenta- 
ries and  features,  Allan 
retired  and  became  a popular 
teacher  at  the  National  Film 
School.  He  brought  the  same 
sense  of  excitement  and  ener- 
gy to  his  work  there  as  he 
had  brought  to  his  earliest 
work  at  the  BBC.  Whether 
bold  or  diffident,  those  who 
worked  with  him  would  still 
long  to  hear  his  stirring 
words:  “We’re  in  business", 
or  "Fellows,  we’ve  got  a 
movie.” 


Allan  Tyrer,  lilm-maker.  born 
May  13, 1915;  died  May  19. 1997 


An  Orthodox  woman’s 
rite  to  take 


part 


SattyBefkovte 


I 


AM  sitting  in  the  women's 
section  of  our  synagogue, 
watching  ray  two-year-old 
daughter  in  her  Cither’s  kip. 
She  waits  eagerly  to  kiss  the 
Torah  as  it  moves  through  the 
men’s  section,  but  in  a few 
years  the  men  now  gently  pat- 
ting heron  the  head  will  whis- 
per “You  must  sit  with  the 
ladies  soon”  or  "You  can  help 
them  cut  the  cake.” 

At  12,  she  will  disappear 
from  the  men’s  section.  "Go, 
shoo,  get  out!  Didn’t  your 
mother  teach  you  better?”  It 
vDl  be  my  fault  she  doesn’t 
know  her  place:  as  an  Ortho-' 
dnx  feminist  I hardly  know 
my  own  place.  My  life  is  foil  of 


contradictions.  My  daily  rou- 
tine is  ruled  by  haJacha,  Jew- 
ish, law,  and  I deeply  appreci- 
ate my  heritage  of  Jewish 
literature,  culture,  history 
and  rituals.  Yet,  I am  insulted 
that  women  are  barred  from 
some  rites  and  face  discrimi- 
nation in  legal  matters  like 
divorce. 

Religious  practice  does  not 
evolve  in  a vacuum.  It  has  a 
social  context,  and  as  an 
Orthodox  woman  who  lives  in 
the  modem  world,  I cannot 
ignore  the  historical  develop- 
ments for  women,  such  as  in- 
creased educational  and 
career  opportunities,  and  the 
impact  of  feminist  thought  on 
all  religious  lift.  Orthodox 
feminism,  a term  coined  since 
Blu  Greenberg’s  influential 


book  On  Women  And  Judaism 
in  1981,  is  a movement  which 
synthesises  equal  opportu- 
nity, shared  power  in  the  fam- 
ily and  a critique  of  male  au- 
thority with  a commitment  to 
improve  women 's  participa- 
tion in  Judaism  within  Jewish 
law.  Historically,  Jewish  edu- 
cation for  women  was  largely 
about  practical  matters  such 
as  preparing  kosher  food, 
prayer  and  Biblical  folklore. 
Women  were  formally  ex- 
cluded from  studying  the  Tal- 
mud, the  36  volumes  of  legal 
debate  which  rabbis  rely  on  to 
make  legal  judgments. 

However,  since  the  mid- 
1970s,  some  womens1  seminar- 
ies have  taught  the  study  of  a 
wide  range  of  texts,  including 
the  Talmud.  As  Orthodox  fem- 


inist scholars  interpret  the 
law  and  write  responses  from 
a woman’s  perspective,  they 
challenge  the  monopoly  of 
male  authority.  Including 
women  in  the  legal  process. 

In  ritual  life,  women  partici- 
pate minimally.  They  are  not 
usually  present  at  the  naming 
of  a baby  girl  or  the  circumci- 
sion of  a boy';  they  do  not 
recite  the  Kaddish,  the  mourn- 
er's prayer  the  bat-mitzvah  at 
12,  which  parallels  a boy's  bar- 
mitzoah  at  13,  wins  scant  at- 
tention; and  women  cannot 
lead  prayers,  nor  read  from 
the  Torah  in  men’s  presence. 

But  Orthodox  feminists  are 
innovative:  they  use  tradi- 
tional sources  and  oft-forgot- 
ten practices.  Women-only 
prayer  groups  are  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  synagogue  and 
allow  women  to  lead  prayers, 
learn  the  skills  to  read  from 
the  Torah,  and  celebrate  life- 
cycle  events.  After  my  daugh- 
ter's birth,  I recited  some  ne- 
glected prayers  written  by 
women  in  the  18th  century, 
and  named  her  at  a women's 
prayer  group. 

When  my  father  died,  I said 
Kaddish  because  I understood 


that  social  custom,  not  law, 
had  prevented  women  from 
reciting  this  moving  prayer. 
Nowadays,  many  bat-mllzvah 
girls  read  the  Torah  in  a 
women's  prayer  group,  or  cre- 
ate other  ceremonies  at  the 
New  Moon,  celebrating  the 
faithfulness  of  women  (ac- 
cording to  tradition,  when  Mo- 
ses climbed  Mount  Sinai  to 
receive  the  Commandments 
women  did  not,  unlike  the 
men,  bufld  the  Golden  Calf). 
This  obscure  semi-holiday 
has  been  reclaimed  by  Ortho- 
dox feminists  as  women  meet 
regularly  in  small  groups  to 
explore  spirituality  and  study 
relevant  issues. 


B; 


UT  who  will  lead  Ortho- 
dox feminists  into  the 
21st  century?  An  Ortho- 
dox woman  rabbi?  One  wom- 
an may  soon  receive  rabbini- 
cal ordination  Cram  an 
independent  Orthodox  rabbi 
in  Israel  and  some  women  are 
studying  aspects  of  Jewish 
law  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Israeli  Chief  Rabbinate  in 
order  to  represent  women  in 
divorce  proceedings. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Or- 


thodox women  rabbis  are 
emerging  just  as  the  "politics 
of  the  veil"  are  discussed 
among  Muslim  feminists  and 
the  ordination  of  women 
priests  by  Christians.  Reli- 
gious feminists  symbolise  the 
struggle  between  modernity 
and  tradition,  and  leaders  try- 
ing to  silence  their  voices  are 
rejecting  modernity.  Many 
rabbis  in  England  have  de- 
nounced Orthodox  feminists, 
accusing  them  of  destroying 
Jewish  family  life. 

I would  argue  that  the 
"Torah  of  the  mother"  (Prov- 
erbs 1:8)  combined  with  the 
faith  and  loyalty  of  educated 
Orthodox  women  enhance  Ju- 
daism for  its  children.  It  is  the 
rabbis  refusing  to  address  the 
pain  of  women’s  exclusion, 
and  the  male  leaders  failing  to 
welcome  women's  potential, 
who  jeopardise  the  future  of 
the  Jewish  community. 

For  my  daughter,  a place 
cutting  cake  win  not  be 
enough. 


Sally  Berkovlc’s  book.  Under 
My  Hat  An  Orthodox  Woman 
Speaks  Out,  will  be  published  in 
October  by  Joseph's  Bookstore 


FTER  Gaston  Ba- 
quero. who  has  died 
aged  79,  left  Cuba  in 
the  wake  of  the  1959 
revolution,  his  poetry  was  ne- 
glected. While  his  ’ political 
conservatism  might  explain 
his  neglect  In  his  native 
country,  the  reasons  for  his 
relative  obscurity  in  the  rest 
or  the  Span  ish-speak Lnq  world 
appear  to  lie  in  a combination 
of  his  own  character,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  and  the 
characteristics  of  his  creative 
writing. 

After  graduating  from  Ha- 
vana University,  Baquero 
turned  to  journalism,  writing 
first  for  the  newspaper  Infor- 
mation and  then  for  the  influ- 
ential, conservative  daily,  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina,  whose 
chief  editor  and  vice-director 
he  was  to  become. 

He  was  also  associated  with 
the  Origenes  group  of  Catho- 
lic poets  with  metaphysical 
preoccupations  and  in  l?42 
published  two  collections  of 
poetry.  Poems,  and  Saul  On 
His  Su  ord. 

In  1959.  immediately  after 
the  Cuban  revolution,  Ba- 
quero left  for  Spain,  prompt- 
ing Che  Guevara  to  quip  that 
the  poet  “saw  clearly  where 
the  Revolution  was  heading 
and  so  moved  off  to  the  tran- 
quil beaches  of  Franco  ism  " 
Indeed,  if  one  considers  that 
Baquero  was  Catholic,  homo- 
sexual and  politically  conser- 
vative. his  was  a prudent 
move.  In  Spain  he  worked  for 
the  overseas  service  of  the 
Spanish  National  Radio,  a job 
that  did  not  endear  him  to 
leftwing  Latin  American  in- 
tellectuals. 

In  Madrid  Baquero  led  a 
quiet  life  and,  although  he 
published  volumes  of  both  po- 
etry and  literary  criticism, 
his  work  attracted  little  criti- 
cal attention  until  the  1980s. 
His  complete  works  were  not 
publisbed  until  1995,  a year 
after  his  poetry  was  again 
publisbed  in  Cuba. 

Several  reasons  for  the  ne- 
glect of  this  major  writer  can 


Weekend  Birthdays 

The  news  that  Eric  Cantona, 
31  today,  will  grace  the 
Theatre  of  Dreams  no  more 
has  left  the  Old  Trafford  faith- 
ful in  a state  of shock.  Critics, 
however,  had  begun  to  mur- 
mur that  the  Frenchman's 
best  days  were  behind  him; 
even  his  greatest  fan,  manager 
Alex  Ferguson,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  his  captain's  pres- 
ence was  no  longer  quite  so 
necessary  to  his  team's  suc- 
cess. The  Ferguson  connection 
has  been  central  to  Cantona's 
redemption.  Before  it,  his 
career  was  brilliant  but  er- 
ratic: 21  French  caps  marred 
by  unpleasant  episodes  of  bad 
behaviour.  Then,  in  1992.  man, 
manager  and  moment  came 
together.  The  result  was  an  as- 
tonishing record  of  four  cham- 
pionship wins  in  six  seasons, 
including  two  league  and  cup 
doubles.  Adoration  from  the 
fans,  and  thp  loyalty  of  col- 
leagues, even  helped  him  sur- 
vive the  infamous  Crystal  Pal- 
ace kicking  incident  — but 
then  Cantona  was  always 
more  of  a team  player  than  his 
enfant  terrible  reputation  im- 
plied. This  summer  he'll  star 
in  a film  on  boxing.  He's  al- 
ready directed  on  the  Paris 
stage  and  the  arts  seem  □ 
likely  destination  for  his  tal- 
ents. But  Cantona's  second 
reputation  was  always  as  a 
polymath  — poet,  model,  ac- 
tor. painter.  Now  the  hinter- 
land beckons. 

Today 's  other  birthdays. ; Stan- 
ley Baxter,  comedian,  69:  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  marketer  of 
stately  homes.  80;  Bob  Dylan, 
singer.  56:  Kathleen  Hale, 
children's  author  and  illustra- 
tor, 99:  Liz  McColgan,  athlete, 
33;  Adrian  Moorhouse. 
swimmer.  33;  Priscilla  Pres- 
ley, actress.  52:  Archie 
Shepp.  jazz  musician,  com- 
poser. 60:  Jeremy  Treglown, 
biographer,  former  editor 
TLS.  51:  William  Trevor, 
writer.  69:  Arnold  Wesker, 
playwright,  65. 


be  adduced.  Baquero  u>ed  a 
string  or  pseudonyms,  includ- 
ing Margarita  Montefur  and 
Manfredo.  for  the  journalism 
he  wrote  after  settling  in 

Spain.  It  is  as  if  he  colluded  m 
the  neglect  of  his  work  by 
erasing  his  tracks.  His  politi- 
cal conservatism  and  the  fact 
that  his  poetry  was  addressed 
io  an  educated  minority  also 
contributed  to  his  relative 
obscurity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss 
Baquero  as  a Eurocentric 
writer,  but  that  would  be  a 
false  conclusion.  His  literary 
essays  reveal  an  interest  in 
both  major  Spanish  American 
and  Cuban  poets.  He  wrote  a 
study  of  Gertrudis  Gomez  de 
AveUaneda.  Cuba's  most  dis- 
tinguished 19th  century  wom- 
an writer,  and  his  198-1  collec- 
tion Magic  and  Inivnrions 
includes  interpretations, 
rather  than  mere  transla- 
tions. of  African  poetry,  in 
About  False  Black  Poetry  an 
essay  included  in  Dariu.  Cer- 
nuda  and  other  Poetic  Theme* 
(1969)  ho  indicates  his  disdain 
for  black  as  chic  when  prac- 
tised by  minor  Afro- Antillean 
poets  of  the  1936s. 


A! 


LTHOUGH  Ban  lie  I'n 
guarded  his  privacy 
with  zeid,  he  knew  that 
masks  and  personas  could 
offer  no  protection  from  death, 
and  wrote  the  following  lines 
in  On  Mondays  I tens  called 
Xicannr  1 1966).  “In  earlier  days 
I eluded  the  guillotine  of  lime 
changing  my  name  every  day 
so  that  a certain  ixtdx  couldn't 
track  me  down . . . But  now  at 
last  I've  learnt  that  Mel  iron 
Thursday.  Ihvaredo  Friday. 
Alejandro  Saturday. ' will 
never  prevent  the  arrival  of 
that  wan  nameless  Sunday 
when  She  christens  the  arrow 
that  unerringly  pierces  the  tar- 
get behind  the  mask  of  any  old 
name. " 


Verity  Smith 


Gaston  Baquero,  poeL  born  May 
4. 1916:  died  May  15. 1997 


Forster,  novelist  and  biogra- 
pher. 59:  Li  via  Goliancz.  mu- 
sician and  publisher.  77;  Sir 
Ian  McKellen,  actor.  58; 
Geoffrey  Robinson,  MP. 
Postmaster-General,  59:  Bev- 
erley Sills,  operatic  soprano 
and  manager,  68;  Dave  Lee 
Travis,  disc  jockey,  52. 


Death  Notices 


Tomorrows  birthdays:  Alais- 
tair  Campbell,  Prime  Minis- 
ter's press  secretary,  40;  Ju- 
lian Clary,  comedian  and 
actor,  38;  Barry-  Cox,  director, 
ITV  Association.  55;  Margaret 


HAINES.  Joe,  died  suddenly  at  fee  home  in 
Brighton  on  Mm  May  aged  71  Door  hus- 
band ol  Sheila.  Mltei  01  Sally  end  Alison 
and  gmndfauior  ol  William.  Charlotfi.-  and 
Jack  Funeral  so mice  ai  The  Meeting 
House.  University  of  Sussev,  on  Thursday 
29th  May  al  2 .30pm.  No  Mower-  please,  hut 
■I  desired  donations  10  The  Martlets  H ce- 
pes. Brighton  r.'o  Teresa  Baker  165  Lcwvs 
Road  Brighton  BN!  3LQ 

HALLETT.  Dounta*.  nl  3 SBicomoe  "Dove. 
Red  Hill.  NDlungnam  NG5  &JF  Died  peace- 
fully ai  Queens  Medical  Centro  Nottingham 
on  16th  May  aged  76  years  Graduate  or 
Manchester  University  1M9  JMB  e>am- 
iner  in  History  IMS  to  1992.  Funeral  sei- 
vee  ai  Brained?  Cremaiorium  on  Thurs- 
day Mbi  29m  al  2 -30pm  Cut  (lowers  rniy 
please  or  donations  if  desired  tor  in? 
Stroke  Association  and  all  enquiries  ro 
AW.  Lypin.  SI  Albans  House.  32  Hign 
Straw  Arnold.  Nottingham  Telephone  0114 
967  6777 

WUJS.  Onto,  aged  3t  died  Uanfcaii,  oy 
drowning  at  Treyarrwn  Cornwall  do  min 
May  Beloved  son  dl  John  and  Helen  ani 
brother  ol  Rona  and  Fraser.  Funeral  al  Si 
Mary's.  Headley  near  Epsom  on  Thursday 
26th  May  ai  njtarn  Fmjnas  welcomed 
No  dowers.  Donations  to  Amnosiv 
International 

WARD.  Barbara  Mary  Brougham  (ntie 
Lobfa),  on  19th  May  1997  al  home  aged  60. 
Beloved  wile  or  Harry  arid  mother  oi  Sarah 
and  Bavin  A turveral  service  will  be  held  in 
the  King  Edward  Street  Cnapoi.  Maccles- 
field on  Friday  23rd  Mar  or  10.45am  No 
nowers  please  but  donations  to  UK-Mod  or 
me  King  Edward  &ireei  Chapel  ftc=Jorji».n 
Fund  would  be  appreciated  Emjulri**  ro 
CWF  01625  42HB3 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  race  against  time 

YOUR  article  on  people  Ceptance.  In  a profoundly  i Africans  and  Europeans  date  J (ftOMEethnic 

nf  mixed  race  (Beige  multi-cultural  country  with,  I I right  back  to  foe  heinous  days  | ^yhave  bemle 
Britain,  May  22)  paints  believe,  cme  of  the  best  records  of  transatlantic  Slavery.  Any  PSI  survey . Ha  v 
an  interesting  picture  of  good  community  relations  researcher  can  tell  you  of  demoted  to  sgizu 


| When  we  knew,  what  we  dic^tdo: 


vet  more  Holocaust  revisi 


Blair  takes  a 
lead  in  Europe 

But  is  he  set  on  joining  the  euro? 

FRESH  FROM  21  days  of  radical  changes  in  Britain, 
Tony  Blair  yesterday  took  bis  reformist  zeal  into 
Europe.  At  the  Noordwijk  summit  — which  paves  the 
way  for  nest  month’s  EU  treaty  signing  in  Amsterdam 

— he  called  on  member  countries  to  refocus  on  things 
“that  really  matter  to  the  people  of  Europe”  like  jobs, 
competitiveness,  the  environment  and  consumer  rights. 
% combined  strongly  pro-European  rhetoric  with  an 
equally  strong  promise  that  he  would  stand  up  for 
Britain’s  interests  where  they  mattered  like  control 
over  borders  and  making  sure  that  the  Social  Chapter 
doesn’t  become  an  unnecessary  burden  on  business. 

Mr  Blair’s  positive  commitment  to  Europe  was  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  other  beads  of  state  reared  on  the 
anti-European  bieatings  of  a fractious  Conservative 
Party.  Even  though  he  wasn't  saying  much  that  was 
new  — the  commitment  to  make  the  fight  against 
unemployment  legally  binding  in  the  Maastricht  Treaty 
already  commands  support  among  leading  EU  nations 

— it  was  the  feet  that  Britain  would  for  once  be 
swimming  with  the  tide  and  not  against  it  Having  a 
fresh  British  government  with  positive  views  is  good 
for  Britain  and  good  for  Europe  because  it  will  help  to 
turn  the  EU  into  a practical  project  people  can  identify 
with  rather  than  an  historical  commitment  which  often 
seems  remote  from  British  people's  lives. 

The  question  the  rest  of  European  most  wants 
answered  wasn't  addressed  yesterday.  Will  he  or  won’t 
he  lead  Britain  into  an  early  entry  into  the  common 
currency?  From  a technical  point  of  view  there  was  no 
need  to  address  it  because  the  single  currency  isn’t  on 
the  Amsterdam  agenda.  Monetary  union  has. already 
been  agreed  under  the  Maastricht  Treaty  (from  which 
Britain  negotiated  an  opt-out).  Until  recently  few  people 
in  Britain  would  have  seriously  raised  die  question 
even  though  Labour  has  always  kept  its  options  open. 
Conspiracy  theorists,  however,  could  argue  that  an 
extrapolation  of  the  events  of  the  past  21  days  — a 
totally  unexpected  decision  to  give  the  Bank  of  England 
its  independence  followed  by  an  even  more  totally 
unexpected  derision  to  hive  off  the  Bank's  supervisory 
functions — could  lead  to  Mr  Blair  going  the  whole  hog. 
In  this  scenario  he  would  take  advantage  of  his  political 
popularity  and  a divided  Tory  party  to  announce  re- 
entry into  the  Exchange  Rate  Mechanism  in  prepara- 
tion for  joining  the  first  wave  of  single  currency 
candidates.  None  of  this  is  consistent  with  the  (un- 
Maastricht)  way  the  new  Bank  of  England  monetary 
commitee  has  been  constructed,  but  then  the  hiving-off 
of  the  Bank's  supervisory  activities  was  inconsistent 
with  everything  that  the  new  government  had  been 
telling  the  Bank  and  everyone  else. 

Labour’s  first  21  days  in  office  have  been  very 
impressive  by  any  standards  but  they  have  also  thrown 
up  a weakness;  there  appears  to  be  no  one  in  govern- 
ment looking  for  the  unexpected  side-effects  that  new 
policies  inevitably  throw  up.  By  pulling  the  rug  from 
underneath  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Enbgland  they 
have  undone  much  of  the  confidence  in  the  City  that 
was  patiently  built  up  through  five  years  of  prawn 
cocktail  offensives.  That  may  have  been  the  result  of 
inexperience  rather  than  malice  but  it  underlines  that 
getting  policies  right  is  much  more  important  than 
getting  them  quickly.  No  economic  derision  in  this 
parliament  is  more  important  than  the  single  currency. 
It  must  be  thought  through  long  and  hard. 

An  inevitable  scandal 

There  is  a solution  but  it  will  cost  money 

ROGER  SAINT  is  not  the  first  foster  fother  to  be 
convicted  of  sex  abuse  but  the  scale  and  extent  of  the 
abuse  outlined  yesterday  should  shock  every  social 
service  director  in  the  country.  A policy  which  all  have 
pursued  for  decades  — moving  children  in  care  from 
institutional  homes  to  individual  foster  families  — 
requires  radical  reappraisal  The  main  thrust  of  the 
policy  was  right  Doubters  should  read  the  Curtis 
Report  of  50  years  ago  about  life  in  a residential  home: 
“The  child  in  these  homes  is  not  recognised  as  an 
individual  with  his  own  rights  and  possessions,  his  own 
life  to  live,  and  his  own  contributions  to  offer ...”  The 
Warner  Committee  in  1992  showed  the  11,000  remaining 
in  children’s  homes  were  still  emotionally  deprived.  But 
in  moving  two-thirds  of  all  children  in  care  to  foster 
families,  too  few  safeguards  were  erected. 

Chester  crown  court  heard  yesterday  what  can  result 
from  such  loose  regulation.  Roger  Saint  was  approved 
as  a foster  parent  by  Clwyd  social  services  in  197a  A 
police  search  failed  to  find  his  conviction  for  indecently 
assaulting  a 12-year-old  boy  in  1972.  He  proceeded  to 
foster  20  children  — from  10  local  authorities  — and 
adopt  three.  By  1987  he  was  even  appointed  by  Clwyd  to 
its  fostering  and  adoption  panel  vetting  prospective 
carers.  Yet  two  local  authorities  discovered  his  record 
and  withdrew  from  placing  children  with  him.  Clwyd 
was  informed  but,  unbelievably,  continued  to  use  him. 
Four  other  authorities  placed  children  with  him  aware 
of  his  record.  Like  many  paedophiles.  Saint  was  persua- 
sive but  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  assuage 
concern  so  easily  over  his  earlier  behaviour.  Yesterday 
he  pleaded  guilty  to  10  charges  of  indecent  assault 
against  nine  children  over  a period  of  16  years.  The 
judge  described  it  as  “an  extremely  gross  case  of  the 
most  serious  abuse  of  trust  in  relation  to  young 
children”. 

Foster  families  are  a better  bet  than  residential  care. 
They  offer  more  privacy,  more  continuity  of  care,  and  a 
more  human  scale.  But  fostering  can  be  as  vulnerable  to 
infiltration  from  paedophiles  as  residential  care.  And, 
sadly,  children  within  foster  families  ate  more  vulnera- 
ble to  abuse.  There  are  fewer  visitors,  helplines  and 
inspections.  More  serious,  foster  parents  get  a poor 
deed.  There  are  no  national  standards.  Fostering  has 
become  a second  class  service  exploited  by  councils  in 
search  of  care  on  the  cheap.  Over  60  per  (tent  of  local 
authorities  pay  less  than  the  minimum  childcare  cost 
set  by  the  National  Foster  Care  Association  (NFC A). 
The  Saint  case  was  a scandal  waiting  to  happen.  Poor 
payments  have  produced  an  acute  shortage  of  foster 
homes.  Councils  are  forced  to  use  what  is  available. 
Ministers  yesterday  talked  of  a new  ban  on  fostering 
imposed  on  any  convicted  paedophile.  That’s  the  cheap 
bit.  The  real  solution,  as  our  Society  pages  set  out  this 
week,  is  proper  pay  for  foster  parents,  national  stan- 
dards and  a common  vetting  procedure. 
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icy  Studies  Institute  report  ap-  who  break  them.  Second,  the 

pear  to  show  that  30  years  later,  ability  of  those  with  power  to 
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ily  lead  to  advance  (Mixed  mai>  to  allow  Britain’s  vibrant  eth- 
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ide.May^),  It  is  simplistic,  * stain  in  society, 
dangerous  and  wrong  to  assert  Keith  Vaz  MPl 

that,  in  some  way,  mixed  mar-  House  of  Commons, 
riages  will  lead  to  a situation  London  SW1AOAA. 

where  the  divide  will  somehow 

disappear.  The  reality  is  that,  ■ AM  always  amazed  by  the 

despite  the  undoubted  aca-  I insistence  that  mixed-race  is 

deonc  and  social  progress  ofthe  a recent  phenomenon  that  has 


black  and  Asian  community, 
manifesting  itself  in  a flourish- 
ing middle  class,  the  glass  ceil- 
ing seems  to  prevent  true  ac- 


only  really  blossomed  since  the 
sixties  wttbrthe  arrival  of  mi- 
grants from  the  Caribbean. 
Infect  relations  between 


AftHrans^nd  Europeans  date 

right  back  to  the  heinous  days 
of  transatlantic  slavery.  Any 
researcher  can  tefl  you  of 
mixed-race  children  being 
bora  to  black  women  raped  by 
I white  m en  . 

The  perceived  increase  in 
mixed-race  people  Is  more  to  do 
with  white  people  acknowledg- 
ing that  bl^  or  mixed-race 
people  are  also  family. 

Kathy  OlnwL 
Caythorpe  Street 
Manchester  M14. 

IAM  Indian,  my  ex-wife 
Anglo-Saxon,  hence  1 con- 
sider my  daughter  to  be  Anglo- 
Indian.  I see  no  reason  why  the 
multi-racial  category  under 
“Other”  should  not  be  termed 

AnglrvTpdi^n,  Ang^tyPakistani; 

Angk>Caribbean:  AngloChi- 
nese  etc. 

AqUMbohas. 
GroambridgeHHl, 
Groombridge.  Kent  TN3. 


^OME  ethnic  minorities 

Wb&ve  beealeft  out  of  the 

PSI  survey.  Have  they  been 
damoted  to  some  limbo  or  are 

they  assumed  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  mainstream? 
Tell  that  to  a long-term  unem- 
ployed Irish  immigrant;  to  a 
Romany;  to  an  Italian  from 
the  Bedford  brickyards;  to  a 
Ukrainian  or  Fbledn  the  East 
Midlands  or  a Tyneside 
RnmaH. 

Bernard  Meares.  . 
j 21  Ave  Besson^ , - 

1217  Geneva,  . 

Switzerland. 

GOULD  the  authors  ex- 
plain why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  category 
“African  Asians”  and  who  are 
they?  ...  . 

Tara  Kumar  Makherjee. 
President,  Confederation 
of  Indian.  Organisations  (UK). 
S Wftgfmmster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SE1 7XW.  - 


Views  from 
the  minefield  WB 

GRAHAM  Swift  (Letters,  ' ALTHOUGHmanywrn.no 

May  23)  feels  badly-done-  #%doubt  be  impressed  that 

| by  when  charged  with  being  some  300  travel  operators  use 

“parochial".  At  least  he  gets  a Manchester  airport,  there  is  a 
mention.  Beatrix  Campbell  valid  school  of  thought  which 

(What  women  want  between  questions  the  justification  of 

the  covers.  May  22)  is  quite  those  who  wish  to  take  cheap 

right  to  point  out  that,  al-  package  holidays  abroad  at 

though  women  write  foe  the  expense  of  our  native  envi- 

greater  proportion  of  fiction  ro  ament  (Bell  urges  ‘model 

published,  it  is  impossible  to  eviction”,  May  22). 

tell  this  from  review  pages.  Commercially;  foe  package 

I’ve  bean  doing  a rough  count  holiday  business  depends 

ofthe  Guardian's  book  pages  upon  cutting  costs  to  the  bone 
for  foe  last  year  and  when  and  its  economic  significance 

three  out  of  every  10  books  to  Britain  is  marginal  corn- 

reviewed  are  by  women,  its  pared  to  foe  benefits  accrued 

an  exceptionally  good  week.  by  foe  resorts  being  visited. 

Anlra  RowanchUd.  Whilst  in  no  way  wishing  to 

129  Etnam  Street,  deprive  anyone  ofthe  chance 

Leominster,  to  fly  offto  some  sunny  dime 

Herefordshire  HR6  8AF.  for  two  weeks  ofnear-inciner- 

ation.  a would  seem  sensible 

‘THE  question  of  which  side  to  base  these  flights  at 

I ofthe  Lords  is  occupied  by  smaller,  regional  airports 
LordRofoermere  (Its  Labour  where  costs  will  be  lower  and 
for  me,  says  billionaire  press  economic  benefit  will  be 

baron.  May  23)  is  not  as  rele-  spread  more  widely.  . . 

van  t as  whether  he  should  be  PJ  Taylor, 

there  at  alL  Not  only  is  his  sole  31  Bexleigh  Avenue, 
qualification  to  govern  the  St  Leonards-on-Sea. 

country  foe  accident  ofhis  East  Sussex  TN38  8Bj 

birth,  but  he  is  not  even  a UK  

resident  Why  should  a person  THERE  is  really  no 
who  lives  in  Paris  for  tax  pur-  I build  another  run 


Cheap  travel,  high  cost 


St  Leonards-on-Sea. 

East  Sussex  TN38  8BA. 

SPHERE  is  really  no  need  to 
I build  another  runway  at 
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poses  have  any  say  at  all  in  the  Manchester,  at  least  in  the 


government  of  this  country? 
John  F Jeff eris.  . 

1 Lynwood  View, 

Copmanthorpe, 

YorkY023SW, 

I WARMLY  welcome  Robin 
Cook's  decision  to  end  foe 
manufacture,  sale  and  export 
ofland  mines  without  delay. 
So  why  are  foe  military  chiefs 
going  to  stock  these  devilish 
mines  for  another  eight 
years? 

Frank  Allaun. 

11  Eastleigh  Road, 
Manchester  M25  OBQ, 

FIFTEEN  years  ago,  merely 
possessing  a copy  of  the 
Guardian  was  regarded  hy 
some  asa  reason  for  MI5  sur- 
veillance. Now  they  are 
recruiting  from  your.pages 
(May  21).  Can  I assume  I have 
joined  the  Establishment? 
David  MxtchelL 
Woodstock, 

Ipswich  Way, 

Pettaugh, 

Suffolk  IFI4  6DJ. 

I NOTE  from  your  pro- 
I gramme  details  for  Radio  3 
that,  at  4.15pm,  there  was  a “A 
rectal  from  the  Britt en-Pears 
Ensemble"  (May  22).  I assume 
they  were  some  kind  of  wind 
group? 

P R Ridgway. 

27  Naveme  Meadows, 
Woodbridge, 

Suffolk  IP121HU- 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


short  term.  There  is  a first- 
class  and  under-used  runway 
at  Liverpool  which  wins 
hands  down  environmentally 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  it  is 
already  in  existence  and 
secondly  foe  bulk  ofthe  noise 
pattern  is  over  the  mudflats  of 
the  Mersey.  Merseyside,  with 


twice  the  unemployment  of 
foe  rest  ofthe  North-west  also 
needs  the  jobs  much  more 
than  Manchester. 

John  Hmdley. 

27  Pereira  Road, 

Birmingham  B179JG. 

HJIANY  ofthe  millions  who, 
IVllike  me.  watched  Martin 
Bell's  election  count  with  Joy 
and  relief  would  be  disap- 
pointed by  Friday’s  BBC  in- 
terview about  the  Manchester 
airport  protesters.  MrBeH 
agreed  with  foe  bailiff  that  the 
ballot  box  is  the  legitimate 
means  exchange.  But  we  know 
the  ballot  box  can  be  as  short- 
termist  as  financial  profit  and 
is  not  sufficient  where  foe  lat- 
ter competes  with  long-term 
needs,  such  as  the  needs  of  foe 
planet 

Mr  Bell  also  agreed  that 
stronger  punishments  were 
needed.  Michael  Howard, 
backed  by  Jack  Straw  and  foe 
Labour  Party,  have,  through  , 
fof  Criminal  Justice  Act  1994,  I 


Almost  TcfiipH  legitimate  pm-  the  British  government  b 

test  which  Is  a precious  part  to  know  something  about 

of  any  democracy.  what  was  going  on  at  Aus 

<Dr)  Hilary  Gray.  . . witz,  probably  in  the  begi 

Derbyshire  Charter  88,  ningofl943,  the  RAF  had 

4 Devonshire  Terrace,  some  bombers  which  cou 

Matlock  Bath,  DertjyDE43PH.  make  foe  trip  to  Auschwi 

and  back.  They  could  not 
fJECENT  accounts  of  exces-  this  in  daylight,  however, 
nstve  force  and  foe  use  of  fore  1945  because  the  bom 

: CS  gas  by  the  police  on  pro-  would  have  been  wiped  ot 

testers  at  peaceful  demoostra-  beforethey  got  there, 
tions  both  at  foe  Manchester  By  night,  certainly  at  tl 

airport  protest  and  at  Consort  time,  foe  RAF  could  noth 
Beagles  and  Gliders  (export-  been  totally  confident  of  a 

ersaflive  animals)  In  Glouces-  crews  finding  Poland,  let 
tershire  are  gravely  disturb-  alone  precision  bombing  a 
tog.  minute  part  of  it 

Protesters  in  these  cases  are  DJ  Knight, 
not  armed  gangsters  or  IRA  Mansion  Cottage, 

hitmen*  they  are  not  even  hoo-  BronHys.  Brecon, 
ligans  such  as  those  who  Powys  LD3. 

caused  the  recent  riots  in 

Leeds.  They  are  ordinary  citi-  QO  the  story  Is  that  nothing 

zens  who  feel  compelled  by  Ocould  be  done  to  forestall 

their  consciences  to  standup  the  Holocaust  because  the 

and  be  counted.  action  would  have  revealed  to 

MFHutehison.  the  Nazis  thatwe  had  cracked 

54  The  High  Street  their  code  (We  know  we  knew. 

Braton,Somerset  BA10  OAN. 


K liaiLAS'Schmioti^  letter 
|M(May  22),  raises  three* 
points;  • • 

1)  Had  we  given  awayin 
1941  that  we  were breaking  the 
ffntgma  codes,  the  Germans 
could  have  used  their  other 
encyphering  machines  (such 
as  the  Lorenz  and  foe  Ge- 
heimschreiber)  which  we  did  . 
not  break  systematically  until 
1943-44.  By  then  we  would 
very  likely  have  lost  the  Battle 

of  the  Atlantic  and  so  the  war. 
Many  more  people  wouldhave 
died  as  a result  If  we  did  not  - 
speak  in  1941,  when  should  we 
have  done? 

2)  Unless  you  hits  bridge  or 
tunnel  (eastern  Europe  being 
flat,  lacks  these),  bombed  rail- 
ways can  be  repaired  in  a 
short  time,  so  can’t  be  dis- 

ruuted  for  long. 

3)  How  were  the  Allied  pow- 
ers (ie  ourselves  alone  for  the 
first  half  of  1941  and  including 
foe  Russians  after  June)  to 
stop  foe  Nazis?  They  did  the  ir 
best,  or  we  should  not  be  dis- 
cussing foe  matter  now. 

In  war,  I fear  that  morality 
often  takes  second  place  to 
practicality. 

(Dr)  PN  Jarvis. 

Bletchley  Park  Trust  Ltd, 

The  Mansion, 

Bletchley  Park) 

Milton  Keynes  MK3  6EF. 

Nicolas  schanofo  states 
that  we  “could  have  saved 

ftiniisAhriw  if  nntrnUfipna  nf 

fives  by  bombing  the  railway 
tracks  leading  to  Auschwitz" 
and  says  that  if  we  could  bomb 
Dresden,  we  could  do  that 
We  bombed  Dresden  In  Feb- 
ruary 1945,  about  a month 
after  Auschwitz  was  liberated 
by  the  Red  Army . By  foe  time 
the  British  government  began 
to  know  something  about 
what  was  going  on  at  Ausch- 
witz, probably  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1943,  the  RAF  had 
some  bombers  which  could 
make  foe  trip  to  Auschwitz 
and  back.  They  could  not  do 
this  in  daylight,  however,  be- 
fore 1945  because  the  bombers 
wouldhave  been  wiped  out 
before  they  got  there. 

By  night,  certainly  at  that 
time,  the  RAF  could  not  have 
been  totally  confident  of  all  its 


revealed,  ^^werefoft 
Bletchley  team  encouraged  to 
put  so  much  effort  into  crack* 
IngfoelrcodeTBitofan 

enigma,  isn't  it? 

Arthur  Arnold. .... 
FarfieldRoatL 


about  the  persecifflfln  eWte 

jews  to  Gerinmay&iwy  back  to 
foe  thirties.  My  basbapdantfl 
ware  in  wmfoGffanany  Srid 
Vienna  in  19S8<^  In  feet 
brought  a JewisSSfriend  back 
with  us  from.  Vita**  having, 
with  some  difficulty, helped . 

him  obtain  a visa)t 

I don’t  know  when  foe  mass 
murders  began.  Bid  to  IMS 
Jews  werebetotgfounded  up ; 
off  the  streetjin^aenna  and 
being  sent  to  concentration 
camps.  The  smaH  number  of 
people  to  England  who  were 
working  to  gat  Jewish  people 
out  of  Germany  and  Austria  . 
were  contending  with  the  gov- . 
eminent's  extreme  reluctance 
to  face  the  problem  or  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

JECa  vender. 

Waterloo  Road,  '■ 

Whitstahle,  Kent  CT5. 

r\AN  Stone  mentions  the 
L-/ testimony  that  came 
through  Szmul  Zygielbojm., 
the  representative  ofthe  Jew- 
ish Socialist  Bund  on  the  Pol- 
ish National  Council  in  Lon- 
don. In  September  1042 
j Zygielbojm  spoke  at  an  inter- 
national public  protest  meet- 
ing, organised  by  the  Labour  . 
party  In  London,  against  Ger- 
man atrocities  In  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  his  suicide  note  of  May 
1943.  Zygielbojm  made  his 
final  protest  against  "the  pas- 
sivity with  which  the  world  is 
looking  on  and  permitting  the 
extermination  ofthe  Jewish 
people . . . perhaps  by  my 
death  I shall  help  to  break 
down  foe  indifference  of  those 
who  have  the  possibility  now, 
at  the  last  moment,  to  save 
those  Polish  Jews  still  alive, 
from  certain  annihilation”. 

His  plea  went  unheeded 
then,  but  it  will  still  have 
achieved  something  If  we  are 
now  able  to  have  some  honest 
historical  reckoning.  Last 
year  a plaque  was  mounted  to 
commemorate ZygieDx>jm's 
sacrifice.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
a reminder  to  our  generation 
and  future  generations. 

David  Rosenberg.'  • 

Chair,  Szmul  Zygielbojm 
Memorial  Committee, . 

BM3725,  

London  WC1N3KX. 


Crash:  council  is  a write-off  I Hard  choices  A Country  Diary 


QO  the  self-appointed  cen- 
<9sors  of  Westminster  Coun- 
cil's licensing  sub-committee 
not  only  think  they  know  bet- 
ter than  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Classification  and  foe 
leading  QC  who  advised  it  on 
Crash  hut  now  they’re  calling 
on  foe  Government  to  intro- 
duce guidelines  on  film  cen- 
sorship (Westminster  Council 
renews  ban  on  ‘sex  and 
wrecks'  film.  May  22).  Thus 
state  video  censorship  would 
effectively  be  complemented 
by  state  film  censorship. 

Rather  than  even  contem- 
plate such  a measure,  which 
would  Indeed  sit  ill  with  foe 
Government’s  commitment  to 
freedom  of  information.  Jack 
Straw  should  Immediately 
abolish  foe  powers  of  film  cen- 
sorship which  local  authori- 
ties arrogated  to  themselves 
under  the  1909  Cinematograph 
Act  This  was  passed  at  a time 
Tghpn  film  qrac  highly  inflam- 
mable  and  It  required  all  cine- 
mas to  be  licensed  by  local  au- 
thorities on  safety  grounds; 
almost  immediately,  however, 
local  authorities  used,  or 
rather  abused,  these  powers  to 
withhold  licences  from  cine-  i 


znas  showingfOms  of  which 
they  disapproved.  Thus  local 
film  censorship  was  born,  and 
we  urge  the  Home  Secretary  to 
abolish  this  legally  dubious 
anachronism  with  foe  great- 
est possible  speed. 

Julian  Petley. 

Brunei  University, 

Uxbridge  UB83FEL 
TomDewe  Matthews. 

10  Chapter  Road, 

London  SE173ET. 

Philip  French. 

62  DartmouthPark  H3D, 
London  NW515N. 

lAfESTMINSTER’s  ruling 
■■  seems  to  suggest  that  foe 
council  finds  its  residents 
more  sensitive  or  corruptible 
than  viewers  from  30 
countries  across  the  world, 
where  the  film  has  already  ■ 
been  screened  to  critical  ac- ' 
claim.  Perhaps  Westminster 
residents  should  instead  fre-' 
quent  the  dozens  of  sex  shops  j 
and  porn  video  stores  in  Soho  I 
as  rm  sure  they  don't  “de-  i 

prave  and  corrupt  viewers". 
Hamish  Summers. 

Flat  4. 

20  Howley  Place, 

London  W21XA- 


A NN  Furedi  is  right  to  potot 
/Tout  that  ultimately  foe  . 
woman  must  have  the  final 
say  in  abortion  (Abortion: 
who  decides?  May  22).  Where 
parents  or  husbands  attempt 
to  Intervene  and  compel  the 
woman  to  carry  foe  child  to 
term)  then,  the  law  must  up- 
hold foe  right  of  file  woman  to 
terminate  the  pregnancy. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however , 
that  situations  like  the  Kellys 
are  rare.  Few  men  go  to  the  ' 
lengths  of  a court  case  in  their 
desire  to  prevent  their  part- 
ner's termination.  Most  esti- 
mates suggest  that  as  many  as 
90  per  cent  of  decisions  to  ter- 
minate pregnancy  are 
reached  jointly. 

Elite  Lee. 

Pro-Choice  Forum, 

24  St  Martin's  Road. 
Canterbury  CT1 1QW. 

I F IT  were  Lynn  Kelly’s  hos- 
I band  who  was  In  urgent  need 
of  an  operation,  would  she  • 
have  foe  legal  right  to  prevent 
it? 

Chris  Willis. 

Birkbeck  College. 

Malet  Street 
London  WC1E7HX. 


SNOWDONIA:  There  are  al- . 
ways  lesser  heights  we’ve 
never  properly  explored,  . 
overlooked  in  favour  of  bigger 
bills-  A couple  of  weeks  ago  I 
had  foe  evening  hours  to 
spare,  in  soft  weather  which 
felt  more  like  June  then  early 
May,  so  took  a closer  look  at 
that  nnrtnlaBwg  upthrust  of 
Moel-y-gest  that  so  dominates 
foe  landscape  immediately  to 
foenorfo-westafForthzna- 
dog.  A steep  pull  up  the  north- 
ern slopes  of  this  bill  takes  us 
through  a pretty  wood,  cling- 
ing there  remarkably  on  the 
almost  soil-less,  stony  flank  ! 
At  the  open  col  the  scene 
metamorphoses  instantly  to 
open  grass-arete  where  blaz- 
ing furze  punctuates  each 
turn  ofthe  feint  sheep  path  at 
this  time  of  year.  First  the 
lesser  summit  where  a dis- 
tant cuckoo's  clarion  cqfi 
drifted  up  from  the  Allt-wen 
woods  behind  Tremadoc,  then 
down  and  up  to  foeAKtft 
higher  top.  Standing  on  the 
topmost  hlocks,  Frank 
Smythe's  words  came  to  me 
“very  faint  and  for  away 
sweet-noted  bells  are  ringing 
a fhir  cadence  that  comes  anri 


goes ...  it  is  silent  now”. 
No,  not  quite  silence.  Far 
away  a tiny  lamb’s  call  to 
mama,  foe  cuckoo  again 
from  Allt-wen  woods,  noth- 
ing more.  My  old  pal  Walt 
Poucher  ri^itiy  main- 
tained that  middle-height 
hills  were  usually  the  best 
viewpoints,  giving  balanced 
prospects  between  valley- 
floor  and  mountain-top. 
Aerial  photographs  aren't 
often  beautiful  — it’s  virtu- 
ally Impossible  to  adhere  to 
the  Golden  Section.  From 
lesser  tops  the  proportions 
are  rarely  exaggerated; 
here  on  Moel-y-gest  foe 
Mori.  Hebog  mass  if  throws 
its  bold  brows  across  the 
northern  sky  and  the  dis- 
tant Harlech  Dome,  rough- 
est in  Wales,  looked  like  the 
feintest  card-board  cut-out 
beyond  foe  shining  tidal 
flats  of  Traeth  Bach.  As  I 
went  down  foe  clxfiy.  south- 
west face,  .foe  sky  over 
Ueyn  was  washed  with  gar- 
net Three  miles  to  foe  west 
the  keep  of  Cricciefo’s  pre- 
Edwardian  castle  stood  in 
black  profile. 

ROGER  REDFERN 


Dressing  up  the  news:  lycra  out  on  a limb 


Mark  Lawson 


WHAT  the  trend- 
spotting  columnist 
is  ideally  looking 
for  i$  three  or  so 
examples  of  the  same  phenom- 
enon: the  cultural  equivalent 
of  a trio  of  lemons  lined  up  cm 
a fruit  machine.  Sometimes, 
though,  these  coincidences  of 
publicity  occur  to  unexpected 
areas.  Who.  for  example,  could 
have  predicted  the  high  sum- 
mer of  foe  legging? 

This  item  of  female  clothing 
— a snug-fitting  compromise 
between  tights  and  trousers  — 
seems  suddenly  to  have  be- 
come the  fashion  equivalent  of 
the  movie  Crash:  a focrus  tor  a 
fight  between  the  cultural 
cnisties  and  liberals. 

At  the  beginning  of  foe 
week,  Elaine  Kadden,  a tour- 
ist, was  excluded  from  Har- 

rods  because  of  her  leggings. 
She  initially  believed  that  foe 
decision  had  been  taken  an 


the  grounds  of  her  stoutness 
but  a store  official  Insisted 
that  a security  guard  had  mis- 
takenly assumed  that  she  was 
wearing  only  tights,  having 
omitted  her  skirt  In  a gesture 
of  either  forgetfulness  or 
feminism. 

You  now  expected  leggings 
to  leg  it  from  the  headlines. 
But.  almost  immediately,  it 
was  reported  that  Clare  Short 
bad  berii  seen  entering  Num- 
ber 10  for  a Cabinet  meeting 
with  her  legs  apparently  clad 
to  dinging  black.  A Short  aide 
later  classified  the  garment  as 
"trousers",  but  sceptics  are 
still  examining  the  photo- 
graphic evidence. 

Surely,  now,  it  was  time  tor 
Nato  or  the  European  Commu- 
nity or  the  Tory  leadership 
race  to  reclaim,  foe  headlines. 
But,  Improbably,  the  legging 
still  had  legs.  On  the  front 
page  of  yesterday’s  Times,  a 
brief  teaser  for  a story  inside 
the  paper  claimed:  “Mini- 
skirts and  leggings  have  been 
banned  by  the  new  regime  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Congo.  A radio  statical  said 
that  Clothes  displaying  the  fe- 
male figure  should  not  be 
worn  and  that  women  should , 
dress  with  ‘decency’  - pifi-”  , 

This  was  trend-spotter’s 
heaven.  Laurent  KabUa,  the  1 
new  leader  of  a.  foreign  i 
country  under  an  intense  to- 1 
ternational  spotlight  — 'more- 1 


over,  a leader  who  had  been 
criticised  by  many  for  the  lack 
of  substantive  changes  in  his 
early  days  — had  decided  that 
his  first  initiative  in  the 
refashioning  of  the  former 
Zaire  would  be  in  the  area  of 
ski-pants.  Which  foreign  min- 
istry official  suggested  that 
Kabila’s  opening  attempt  to 
distance  himself  from  the  Mo- 
butu dictatorship  should  be  to 
reverse  his  policy  on  female 
leisure  wear? 

Regrettably,  doubts  about 
the  story  soon  set  in.  Not  only  i 
did  an  Africa  expert  on  this 
newspaper  point  out  that  the 
climate  cf  Africa  made  policy 
on  tight-fitting  legwearan  un-  \ 
likely  first  priority  for  a Con- 
golese leader,  but,  mysteri- 
ously. page  16  of  my  edition  of 
yesterday’s  Times  contained 
no  story  on  the  anti-legging 
legislation.  An  electronic 
search  revealed  that  no  such 
story  appeared  in  any  edition 
of  the  paper  yesterday,  al- 
though this  omission  did  not 
prevent  an  editorial  cm  the  al- 
leged ban  appearing  in  foe 
London  Evening  Standard, 

But,  to  this  contest,  foe  ac- 
curacy of  foe  story  is  not  para- 
mount: what  is  revealing  is 
foe  apparent  existence  at  the 
moment  of  a kind  of  lycra  vi- 
rus which  creates  media 
stories  on  the  subject  whether 
or  not  they,  have  really 
occurred. 


Yet  — whatever  foe  truth  erf 
the  new  Congolese  govern- 
ment’s position  on  women's 
trousers  — there  is  dear  evi- 
dence elsewhere  in  the  world 
of  religious  or  political  posi- 
tions on  leggings,  although,  in-- 
tnguingly,  foe  concensus  is 
broadly  supportive  ofthe  gar- 
ments^ In  both  Iran  and  Alge- 
ria, it  is  apparently  permissa- 
ble  to  run  in  public  while 
wearing  leggings  but  not 
while  wearing  aborts. 

Yet  if  Islam  seems  pro-leg- 1 
ging  ~ forgiving,  presumably,  I 
foe  tightness  of  fit  because  It 
Is  better  than  the  alternative 
of  naked  flesh  — the  British 
Establishment  seems  implaca- 
bly hostile.  Indeed,  those  who 
have  not  made  a deliberate 
study  of  foe  subject  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  Just  how 
much  legging  legislation  there 
has  been  in  this  country  in 
recent  years. 

As  early  as  1993,  the  govern- 
ment's Employment  Service 
banned  women  in  contact 
with  the  general  public  from 
wearing  leggings.  The 
fcgowmg  year,  foe  London 
Metal  Exchange  inrJnfled 
same  sartorial  decision  by  fe. 
male  members  (they  seem, 
like  other  legislators  ^ this 
area,  to  have  assumed  that 
men  are  not  at  risk)  among  a 
list  -of  penalty-inducing  of- 
fences. In  1996,  comfort-ori- 
ented , woman  at  the  North-' 


East  Area  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  in  Leeds 
had  their  leggings  cot  from 
under  them  by  a government 
directive-  Earlier  tMs  winn+h 
foe  garments  were  banned 
from  this  year’s  Royal  Wind- 
sor Horse  Show. 

Dress  codes  — and  foe  ded- 
ston  of  individuals  to  ignore 
or  enforce  them  — invariably 
reveal  class  or  sexual  politics. 
Gordon  Brown's  decision  to 
give  the  Mansion  House 
address  in  lounge  soit  . rather 
than  white-tie  evening  dress 
was  clearly  intended  as  a 
strike  against  establishment 
Pastiness. 

The  recent  declaration  by 
the  English  Cricket  Board  that 
England  players  must  wear 
uniform  kit  and  shave  every 
fronting  betrayed  foe  familiar  , 
snobberies  of  generally  uppez1- 
class  management  towards 
normally  lower-born  players. 
(For  those  who  consider  dress 
directives  irrelevant,  it  was 
satisfying  that  the  herb  of  the 
team's  one-day  victory  this 
week,  Adam  HoMoake,  bad 
stubbornly  opted  for  stubble.) 
And  no  male  newsreader  on 
any  British  television.channri 
would  bd  permitted  to  appear 
tieless,  for  a length  of  doth 

perpendicular  tot3»  na&  is  in 
so®*  strange  way  associated 
with  honesty,  authority  and 
seriousness.  The  British  Es- 
tablishment — as  well  as  its 


language  pedants  and  its  pro- 
cedural fanatics  — '.also has  its 
wardrobe  bores. 

Mohammed  al-Fayed,  the 
Harrods  owner,  and  foe  orga- 
nisers of  the  Windsor  Horae 
Show  are  clearly  trying  to  en- 
force  an  Ideal  Of  presentabilixy 
and  femininity  which  is  essen- 
tially Victorian!  But  the  poli- 
tics  of  lycra  are  complicated. 
Young  women  wear  them  not 
just  for  comfort  but  as  a rejec- 
tion of  traditional  definfftnng 
of  female  presentability 
^bey  are  as  liberating  for 
women  as  the  Pill  and  the 
■vota."  wrote  a female  colum- 
nist  earlier  this  month 

Yet;  while  New  Labour’s 
women  are  most. frequently 
seen  to  suits  — as  recom- 
. mended  by  the  party’s  fashion 
guru,  Barbara  Follett  — w 
gtngs  seem  to  be  Old  Labour 
to  eppeaL  Glare  Short  - is  a 
Mandelsonrunfriendly  mem- 
bm;  or  cabinet  And:  ft  was  foe 
left-winger  Gwyneth  -Dun- 
woody  who,  to  1996,  defended 
the  right  of  foe  goverifcnent 
aoptoyeee  in  Leeds  to  .wear 
them. 

we  wait  for  foe  truth 
or  his  position  on  women’s 
t0  appear,-.  -Laurent 
would  he  wise  to  start 
by  tackling  something  easy 
sucb i as  corruption  or  poverty 
rafoer  than  enter  tills  dass 
and  gender  atoefleld  of  dress 

COOGfii 
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Brass  hats  get  down 
to  brass  tacks 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


AN  IMMENSE  network 
of  airfields,  barracks, 
navy  bases,  army 
camps  and  si- 

los. together  with  their  support- 
ing factories,  laboratories,  and 
administrative  offices, 
stretches  thickly  across  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

. Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  can- 
not imagine  life  without  it.  It 
seems  critical  for  industry  and 
technology  and  in  national  pys- 

chtdogy  even  as,  for  all  but  the 
United  States,  military  depen- 
dence mi  other  nations  in- 
creases. This  is  the  multi- 
national system  which 
America.  Russia  and  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  trying  to 
control  and  reorder.  The  prob- 


lems of  this  system,  an  inheri- 
tance from  history,  are  hugp 
There  are  deep  chanye  going 
on  under  the  surface  in  the 
countries  of  Nato  and  the  old 
Warsaw  Pact,  driven  by  shifts 
m technology  and  military  doc- 
trine, which  are  shaping  events 
as  surely  as  formal  talks  be- 
tween politicians  and  soldiers. 

Indeed  they  tend  to  push  in  a 
different  direction  from  that  in 
which  President  BID  Clinton 
and  the  other  leaders  who  win 
sign  the  Russla-Nato  charter 
next  week  in  Paris,  opening  the 
way  to  the  inclusion  in  Nato  of 
three  or  four  new  Eastern 
members,  want  to  go.  Technol- 
ogy and  commercial  competi- 
tion are  carving  out  new  fron- 
tiers at  the  same  time  as  the 
politicians  are  trying  to  over- 
come Old  nnep 

It  might  be  argued,  for 
instance,  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  US  over 
the  Boeing-McDormell  merger, 
ironically  deepening  in  the 
very  week  during  which  Clin- 
ton is  in  Europe  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  American  secu- 
rity policies,  is  as  or  more  Im- 
portant than  the  Nato-Russia 


agreement.  The  purpose  of 
American  policy  is  to  create 
effective  security  ties  with  Rus- 
sia. while  mooting  both  East 
European  and  West  European 
demands  for  change  within 


Nato.  The  effect  of  thfe  might 
be,  in  time,  to  both  wpanH  and 
consolidate  the  military  condo- 
minium — the  pooled,  interna- 
tionally regulated,  and  compati- 
ble body  of  military  force  — 
which  Nato  to  some  extent  al- 
ready represents.  But  the  pres- 
sure of  the  subterrranean 
changes  tends  to  push  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  pulling  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  Russia  toward 
different  military  destinations. 

The  “three  Re"  of  military 
life  at  the  raid  of  the  century 
are  revcihitton,  regression  and 
relegation.  The  first  is  Ameri- 
ca's drama,  the  second  is  Rus- 
sia's fate,  the  third  is  Europe’s 
nightmare.  The  American  mili- 
tary is  involved  in  a debate 
over-what  Is  called  the  “revolu- 
tion in  military  affairs”.  The 
more  radical  exponents,  like 
Admiral  William  A.  Owens, 
who  was  in  London  last  week 
for  a Royal  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  conference  cm 


what  Is  now  acronymed  as 
RMA.  believe  that  the  combina- 
tion of  almost  perfect  surveil- 
lance'with  instantaneous,  pro- 
tected communications  and 
precis  km  weapons  will  soon 
transform  war.  “For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
we  will  see  the  battlefield.”  he 
says.  The  fog  of  war,  with 
which  commanders  throughout 
the  ages  have  had  to  contend 


the  fact  that  you  can  know  rally 
part  of  what  is  happening  on 
the  battlefield,  could,  "in  two  to 
five  years"  be  dispersed.  The 
capacity  to  achieve  “informa- 
tion dominance"  opens  up  the 
prospect  cf  high  speed  conflicts, 
of  which  the  Gulf  war  is  seen  as 
the  precursor,  in  which  the  op- 
ponent can  he  vanquished  at 
minimal  cost  In  casualties  to 


the  US.  Some  sceptics  suggest 
that  technology  will  never  ad- 
vance so  far.  Others  say  that, 
even  iflt  (foes,  the  effect  will  be 
that  America's  enemies  win 
wage  a different  kind  of  war. 
through  covert  rwwipnigns:  of 


inside  civilian  society,  in 
which  sensors  and  smart 
weapons  are  simply  not  very 
relevant 


W! 


HATEVER  happens 
In  the  debate,  it  does 
Illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  US  armed 
forces  and  American  defence 


industry  are  drawing  further 
and  further  ahead  of  their  allies 
in  Europe  and  even  further 
ahead  of  their  old  enemy  and 
new  partner,  Russia.  There  was 
always  a technological  gap,  but 
in  the  past  that  was  more  evi- 
dent in  nuclear  weaponry  than 
in  convpntinnai  arms.  Now  the 


US  is  achieving  a dearer  and 
dearer  conventional  edge.  The 
American  military  has  an  unri- 
valled capacity  to  project 
power,  the  US  defence  industry 
is  a giant  in  a world  of  midgets. 
Europe’s  scramble  for  arms  ex- 
ports. which  Robin  Cook  is 
bravely  trying  to  moderate,  is 
one  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ingly desperate  situation  of  the 
European  arms  Industry.  The 
US  Marine  Craps  alone  is  as 
big  as  the  British  Army,  while 
by  2001  it  is  estimated  thpt 
America  will  be  spending  on 
defence  four  times  as  much  as 
Britain.  France,  and  Germany 
combined.  By  that  time,  even  if 
Europe  has  succeeded  in  the 
painful  task  Of  merging  Us  de- 
fence companies  into  a smaller 
and  leaner  group,  it  will  still 
almost  certainly  be  outclassed 
at  just  the  moment  when  it 
wants  to  have  the  capacity  to 
act  on  its  own.  One  potential 
effect  cf  this  on  the  alliance  is 
to  dislocate  it  into  a managing 
power  and  collection  of  troop 
providers.  The  other  is  to 
undermine  Europe's  and  par- 
ticularly France’s  pretensions 
to  military  autonomy.  The  im- 
portant question  may  therefore 
be  not  whether  Poland,  Hunga- 
ry and  the  Czech  Republic  will 
be  “second  class"  members  of 
Nato  but  whether  France,  Ger- 
many and  Britain  will  be. 

If  Europe  fears  relegation, 
Russia  experiences  regression. 
Boris  Yeltsin  this  week  sacked 
the  defence  minister  who  had 
been  warning  for  months  that 
“by  2001  or  thereabouts  our 
country's  defences  win  be  in 
ruins”  unless  he  was  given  the 
money  to  avoid  that  fate.  The 
Russian  dilemma  is  that  mili- 


tary reform  is  as  expensive  as 
leaving  things  as  they  are.  and 
nobody  knows  how  to  find  the 
resources  to  do  either.  Defence 
spending  is  now  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  America's.  Russia's 
defence  industry  staggers  from 
year  to  year,  desperate  for  ex- 
ports but  inevitably  losing 
capability. 

What  are  the  dangers  of 
these  divergent  trends?  Ameri- 
ca’s temptation  to  see  its  de- 
fence effort  and  its  defence 
needs  in  a unique  or.  worse, 
isolationist  way  is  reinforced. 
Europe's  temptation  to  let 
imagination  ride  in  military 
matters,  pretending  to  an  au- 
tonomy which  it  is  not  willing 
to  pay  for,  is  reinforced.  Rus- 
sia's temptation  to  see  its  mili- 
tary as  the  victim  of  a western 
conspiracy,  and  this  in  turn  as 
a metaphor  for  a more  general 
western  hostility,  is  reinforced. 
There  are  really  three  fantasies 
here,  one  of  untrammelled  su- 
premacy through  the  silver  bul- 
let of  technology,  one  cf  an  im- 
possible independence,  one  of 
persecution. 

The  capacity  to  use  military 
power  collectively,  a capacity 
certainly  needed  even  if  too 
often  proposed  as  the  answer  to 
every  emergency,  could  also 
suffer  because  the  Americans 
will  be  bemused  by  high  tech- 
nology toys,  the  Europeans  will 
be  under-equipped,  and  the 
Russians  will  lack  even  the  ba- 
sics. Dangers  seen  can  be,  and 
should  be,  dangers  avoided. 
This  is  more  important  than 
whether  Russia  has  a voice  or  a 
veto  in  Nato’s  affairs,  or 
whether  Nate's  Southern  Com- 
mand gets  a European 
commander. 


The  freedom  of  the  press 


...and  other  platitudes. 
Guardian  editor 
Alan  Rusbridger 

argues  for  the 
replacement  of  the 
present  system  of 
privilege,  precedent 
and  prejudice  with  a 
coherent  information 
policy  based  on  a 
new  set  of  rights:  the 
right  to  privacy, 
the  right  to  free 
expression  and  the 
right  to  know 


THE  WAY  the  laws  of 
a land  protect  or 
hinder  newspapers 
in  their  legitimate 
work  is  one  measure 
of  how  a society  regards  its 
freedoms.  This  essay  is  called 
The  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
other  Platitudes  because  I 
sometimes  think  The  Freedom 
of-  the  Press  is  one  of  those 
phrases,  so  rituatistically  in- 
canted  that  it  begins  to  lose  its 
meaning.  My  complaint  is  that 
the  very  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  something  posi- 
tive to  defend  the  principle 
they  consider  so  important 
often  do  so  little  In  practice. 

As  a new  editor,  the  last 
two  years  have  been  a bruis- 
ing introduction  to  the  way 
the  law  operates  in  regard  to 
what  we  publish  in  this 
country.  At  the  time  of  publi- 
cation an  editor  can  have  lit- 
tle confidence  that  an  article 
he  publishes  in  good  faith  and 
in  the  sincere  belief  that  It  is 
ih  ‘ the  public  interest  will 
receive  much,  if  any,  protec- 
tion from  the  courts. 

He  cannot  guess  what  sums 
the  article  could  cost  him, 
what  defence  he  will  be  able 
to  mount,  what  damages 
might  be  involved,  nor  even 
— now  — whether  he  will  be 
ahip  to  argue  his  case  before  a 
Jury  of  bis  peers.  Editors 
without  supportive  and  well- 
resourced  owners  would  be 
foolish  to  risk  their  papers  on 
too  much  robust  journalism 
under  these  circumstances. 

But  I don't  want  this  to  be 
an  unremitting  whinge.  It  Is 
foolish  and  unproductive  of 
newspapers  simply  to  sulk 
and  protest  And  the  problem 
Is  much  bigger  than  simply 
whether  a public-figure  de- 
fence law  is  Incorporated  into 
•English  law.  'That  is  merely 
an  Illustration  of  attitudes  to 
a.  free  press  and  free  speech. 
As  journalists  we  should  be 
concerned  about  the  whole 
balance  of  laws  relating  to  in- 
formation. 

The  challenge  for  journal- 
ists Is  to  accept  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people 
don't  generally  associate 
. newspapers  In  this 
with  acting  in  the  public  In- 
terest A poll  for  MORI  last 
month  showed  that  76  per 
cent  of  the  papulation  does 
not  trust  journalists  to  tell  the 
troth.  We  do  not  aim  or  ex- 
pect to  be  loved.  But  these  fig- 
ures are  still  a pretty  dismal 
reflection  on  the  public  s 
regard  for  our  trade,  and  one 
which  ought  to  cause  us 
pause  for  thought- 


The  problem  is  easily 
stated.  There  are,  by  and 
large,  two  classes  of  national 
newspaper  in  this  country. 
One  attempts  mainly  to  in- 
form: to  provide  reasoned, 
and  thoughtful,  coverage  of 
politics,  social  policy,  the 
arts,  business  and  economics. 
The  other  aims  mainly  to 
entertain:  with  serious  news 
increasingly  an  incidental  ac- 
companiment. That  is  a crude 
characterisation  — and  the 
words  broadsheet  and  tabloid 
are  too  blunt  to  be  meaningful 
distinctions  — but  most 
people  would,  I suspect,  ac- 
knowledge its  basic  truth. 

The  difficulty,  then,  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  decent  serious 
journalism  can  flourish  in  a 
society  without  also  opening 
the  door  to  brutalist  and  in- 
trusive journalism.  At  the 
moment  tbe  tendency  is 
nearly  always  to  legislate  for 
the  worst  rather  than  the 
best 

There  are  three  main  rights 
to  be  balanced  in  any  attempt 
to  resolve  this  conflict  first 
the  right  to  privacy,  dignity 
or  reputation,  however  you 
phrase  it;  second,  the  right  to 
freedom  of  expression;  and 
third,  the  right  to  know.  Each 
right  is  in  balance  with  the 
next  and  only  by  considering 
all  three  rights  together  is 
anyone  likely  to  get  it  right 

Parliament  cannot  do  this 
alone,  nor  can  the  courts,  nor 
can  the  newspapers.  But 
there  ought  to  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  non  to 
balance  these  three  rights  and 
mould  them  into  a coherent 
approach  to  information 
which  would  take  us  into  the 
new  millennium. 


Wi 


HAVE  a new 
Government,  a 
new  Prime  Min- 
ister, a new 
Lord  Chancel- 
lor. a relatively  new  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  plenty  of 
new  thinking  in  many  areas 
of  public  life.  If  lawyers,  edi- 
tors, broadcasters  and  politi- 
cians could  only  get  together 
in  a spirit  of  openness,  we 
could  surely  produce  some- 
thing which  is  good  and  last- 
ing. Let  me  briefly  suggest 
how  this  new  coherent  strat- 
egy on  information  could  be 
forged. 

Journalists  first  let  us 
confess  that  we  are  used  to 

living  in  the  bunker.  We 
have,  for  as  long  as  I frave 
worked  in  this  business,  as- 
sumed — often  with  justifica- 
tion — that  there  was  a con- 


spiracy to  make  our  working 
lives  as  difficult  as  possible. 
We  have  lived  with  ludicrous 
official-secrecy  laws,  anachro- 
nistic D-Notice  committees, 
manipulated  lobby  systems 
and  cme  of  the  most  draconian 
libel  laws  in  the  civilised 
world. 

We  have  lived  with  the 
threat  of  privacy  laws,  at- 
tempts to  make  us  reveal  our 
sources  and,  lately,  tbe  uncer- 
tain menace  of  data-protec- 
tion  legislation.  The  result  is 
that  a generation  of  editors 
felt  that  they  had  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  because 
it  would  have  been  fatal  to 
concede  the  merits  of,  say,  a 
privacy  law,  without  a com- 
pensating bias  towards  easier 
libel  laws  or  freedom  of 
information. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have, 
effectively,  been  driven  to  de- 
fend the  indefensible.  We 
have  stood  by  and  watched  a 
decade  of  intrusive  stories 
published  and  meekly  held 
our  silence.  Bit-part  ac- 
tresses, BBC  weathermen, 
part-time  newsreaders,  little- 
known  barristers,  backroom 
arts  administrators,  minor- 
league  sportsmen,  inconse- 
quential backbench  MPs  and 
even  broadsheet  newspaper 
columnists  have  been 
dragged  in  front  of  us  and 
what  should  have  been  pri- 
vate made  remorselessly  pub- 
lic. Hospital  wards  have  been 
invaded,  widows  have  been 
traduced,  phones  have  been 
tapped,  confidences  betrayed, 
interviews  invented  and  lives 
have  been  ruined  in  the  name 
of  precisely  what  public  good? 
Is  It  inconceivable  that  jour- 
nalists ought  to  be  able  to  ad- 
mit that  some  of  this  is  plain 
wrong?  That  there  is  . a case 
for  a privacy  law,  if  drafted 
carefully  and  interpreted  sen- 
sibly by  a discerning  judi- 
ciary? That  self-regulation 
has  frequently  been  a flg  leaf 
behind  which  we  have  dis- 
guised our  unease?  And  that, 
for  perfectly  understandable 
reasons,  we  have  not  been 
good  at  discussing  these 
issues  openly? 

There  are  other  areas 
which.  In  a less  embattled  cli- 
mate, we  might  be  prepared  to 
consider  as  a quid  pro  quo  for 
a more  enlightened  attitude 
from  politicians  and  the 
courts.  Why  do  no  British 
papers  carry  a regular 
cofanpn,  such  as  American 
newspapers  have,  for  dally 
corrections  clarifications? 
Why  do  we  not  give  more  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  op- 


portunity — or  even  right  — 
to  reply  in  contentious  cases? 
French  and  German  news- 
papers have  them,  and  find 
them  useful  devices  for  keep- 
ing the  lawyers  at  bay. 

As  I say,  it  was  difficult  for 
British  journalists  to  indulge 

in  this  kind  of  soul-searching 
in  a climate  in  which  we  felt 
under  threat  But  there  is  an- 
other reason:  we  do  not  as  a 
profession,  take  ourselves 
very  seriously  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
really  decide  if  we  are  a pro- 
fession or  a trade.  Unlike  our 
American  colleagues  we  are 
happy  to  call  ourselves  hacks. 
We  do  not  have  an  effective 
lobbying  group  of  British  edi- 
tors. Defamation  Acts  are 
passed  with  scarcely  a whim- 
per from  the  press.  We  leave 
it  to  the  lawyers. 

Our  inability  to  take  our- 
selves very  seriously  is,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  attrac- 
tive quality  of  British  journal- 
ists and  the  journalism  they 
produce.  The  danger. is  obvi- 
ous: that  others  will  hot  fake 
us  seriously  either. 

Then  there  are  challenges 
for  the  lawyers.  I have  al- 
ready said  that  there  are  en- 
lightened solicitors,  barris- 
ters and  judges  who  have 
played  an  honourable  part  in 
fashioning  a coherent  philos- 
ophy of  free  expression.  Often 
they  have  taken  the  lead.  But 
they  seem  to  me  and  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  be  in  the 
minority. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
judge*  should  develop  a more 
sophisticated  view  of  the 
press  than  Lord  Adder’s  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
that  there  are  only  two  types 
of  newspapers  — those  who 
Invent  facts  and  those  who 
distort  them,  and  that  both 
are  deserving  of  punishment? 

Many  Judges  really  do  give 
the  impression  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  Guardian  Is  in- 
distinguishable from  the  Daily 
Star,  or  the  Times  from  the 
Sun.  Do  senior  judges  ever  get 
oat  and  meet  journalists?  Do 
they  ever  visit  newspaper  of- 
fices and  see  the  conditions  in 
which  newspapers  are  pro- 
duced? The  speed  at  which  de- 
cisions have  to  be  taken?  The 
care  with  which  most  journal- 
ists on  serious  newspapers  ap- 
proach their  work? 

Is  It  then,  right  to  legislate 
for  all  newspapers  as  though 
they  were  the  worst  night- 
mares of  Rupert  Murdoch?  Is 
it  proper  that  — uniquely  in 
civil  law  — the  burden  of 
proof  in  libel  cases  should  be 


on  the  defendant?  Is  there  no 
variation  of  a law  on  qualified 
privilege  which  would  make  it 
easier  for  bona  fide  journalists 
to  write  carefully-researched 
stories  about  legitimate  areas 
of  public  concern? 

Would  they  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  excellent  research 
by  Professor  Eric  BarendL 
Professor  of  Media  Law  at 
University  College  London  — 
whose  team  did  bother  to 
speak  to  journalists  — and 
which  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  libel  laws  do  have  a 
“chilling  effect”  in  inhibiting 
reporting  of  matters  of  public 
concern? 

Might  it  be  worth  adapting 
the  principle  of  slander, 
where  damages  are  only 
awarded  if  the  plaintiff  can 
prove  actual  damage?  How 
will  judges  interpret  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  now  it  is  to  be 
incorporated  into  our  law? 
Will  they  regard  it  as  giving 
our  courts  a democratic  man 
date  to  weigh  free  speech 
against  other  aspects  of  the 
public  interest? 


OULD  judges  ask 
themselves 
whether  trial  by 
jury  ought  not  to 
be  considered  a 
fundamental  right,  especially 
when  the  plaintiff  is  a public 
figure  himself  and  truthful- 
ness is  the  issue?  Will  they 
look  at  the  new  reporting 
restrictions  which  continue 
to  be  introduced  at  every 
level  of  the  judicial  system?  If 
protection  Is  given  to  news- 
papers which  write  about 
powerful  public  figures, 
should  legal  aid  be  available 
for  people  who  are  not  rich 
and  not  in  public  life? 

Finally  we  would  ask  of  the 
politicians  that  they  live  up 
to  their  promises  on  freedom 
of  information.  Remember 

Tony  Blair's  words  only  last 

year  when  he  described  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act 
as  “not  some  isolated  consti- 
tutional reform,  but  a change 
that  is  absolutely  fundamen- 
tal to  how  we  see  politics  de- 
veloping in  this  country”. 

Resist  the  temptation  to  use 
Article  B of  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights  as  a 
backdoor  method  cf  introduc- 
ing a privacy  ML  Resist  a pri- 
vacy bill  altogether  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  enlight- 
ened reform  of  tbe  defamation 
and  information  legislation. 
Look  at  the  whole  swathes  cf 
public  life  where  the  flow  of 


local  democracy  has  been 
driven  into  the  shadows.  Ex- 
amine your  own  system  of 
privileges.  Be  watchful  about 
the  implementation  of  data- 
protection  legislation  and 
allow  proper  exemptions  for 
responsible  media 

organisations. 

I will  no  doubt  be  criticised 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  for 
conceding  the  slightest 
grounds  for  privacy  legisla 
tion.  They  will  cite  the  name 
of  Maxwell  and  tell  me  that 
any  privacy  law  Is  unwork- 
able. 1 can  only  say  that  I 
would  happily  sacrifice  the 
freedom  to  expose  the  love  life 
of  a BBC  weather  forecaster 
to  11  million  prurient  eyes  If 
it  meant  that  the  courts 
would  give  greater  protection 
to  papers  or  broadcasters 
reporting  corruption  or  dis- 
honesty in  public  life. 

But  privacy  legislation  only 
works  in  a context  in  which 
all  aspects  of  Information  are 
reviewed  calmly  and  openly. 
The  courts  moving  on  defa- 
mation. The  Government 
moving  on  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. And  the  media  mov- 
ing on  intrusive  journalism. 
A new  set  of  rights:  the  right 
to  privacy,  the  right  to  free 
expression,  and  the  right  to 
know.  It  has  to  be  planned  as 
a coherent  Information  policy 
instead  of  what  we  have  at 
present:  a ragbag  of  laws  and 
conventions  based  on  privi- 
lege, precedent  and  prejudice. 

We  should  be  able  to  defend 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press:  no 
ifs,  no  buts.  And  we  should  all 
think  it  our  duty  to  nurture 
it.  It  is,  I think,  sad  that  we 

are  forced  to  look  so  longingly 
to  America  when  once  there 
were  writers  and  judges  here 
who  understood  these  princi- 
ples. We  should  be  true  to  our 
own  history  — but  at  the 
same  time  we  should  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  freedoms 

wither  unless  they  are 
defended. 

I think  the  climate  is  right 
to  do  that  to  do  something  to 
ensure  that  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  is  more  than  an- 
other bit  of  Heritage  Britain 
— another  one  of  those  things 
we  used  to  do  terribly  well. 


This  Is  an  edited  extract  from 
the  James  Cameron  Memorial 
Lecture,  given  on  Thursday 
night;  for  a copy  of  the  full  text 
send  a self-addressed 
envelope  with  a 39p  stamp  to 
James  Cameron  Lecture,  Delta 
House,  tmber  Court  Business 
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Mr  Blair 
goes  to 
Europe 


Martin  Kettle 


New  Labour,  then 
New  Britain,  so  why  not 
New  Europe  too?  Tbny 
Blair’s  debut  on  the  European 
stage  yesterday  was  a rela- 
tively informal  one,  but  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  ambitions  of  his  Euro- 
pean policy  are  in  any  way- 
modest  ones  or  defined  by  any- 
one else’s  agenda.  On  the  con- 
trary. he  believes  that  the 
Blair  revolution  can  sweep 
through  the  European  Union 
just  as  it  has  through  this 
country. 

This  Is.  to  say  the  least  or  it, 
amazingly  ambitious.  But 
Blair  Is  both  ambitious  and 
now  also  supremely  confident. 
If  May  1 taught  him  anything, 
it  is  that  he  got  it  right  after 
an.  Until  May  1,  there  was  al- 
ways the  fear  that  his  instincts 
could  turn  out  to  have  been 
wrong.  The  electorate's  verdict 
was  therefore  transformative. 
It  did  more  than  just  put  him 
into  power.  It  put  him  into 
power  exulting  in  his  convic- 
tion that  he  has  found  the  for- 
mula for  the  next  era  of  pro- 
gressive politics. 

Misplaced  or  not.  that  confi- 
dence has  swept  tbe  Govern- 
ment through  its  early  weeks 
in  office,  it  oozed  from  the 
speedi  which  Blair  gave  in 
Northern  Ireland  a week  ago, 
and  it  carried  him  apparently 
effortlessly  through  Wednes- 
day's first  prime  ministerial 
questions  session.  Then  yester- 
day he  carried  it  for  the  first 
time  to  Europe. 

There  are  two  crucial  things 
to  understand  about  Blair's  ap- 
proach to  Europe.  The  first  is 
that  he  is  the  rally  postwar 
British  prime  minister  other 
than  Edward  Heath  who  is 
temperamentally  and  cultur- 
ally a European.  Heath's  Euro 
peanism.  though,  is  that  of  the 
wartime  anti-fascist  genera- 
tion, whereas  Blair’s  is  that  of 
the  generation  whose  child- 
hood was  formed  by  what  Eric 
Hobsbawm  alls  the  excep- 
tional golden  age  cf  postwar 
Europe.  The  result  is  that  Blair 
is  part  of  a generation  that 
feels  wholly  at  home  in 
Europe.  He  enjoys  it  he  is  part 
of  it  and  although  he  will  al- 
ways take  care  to  emphasise 
his  patriotism,  he  does  not  feel 
threatened  by  Europe's  cul- 
tural differences  from  Britain. 

This  is  the  aspect  of  his  ap- 
proach which  has  attracted 
most  European  attention. 
Rightly,  continental  observers 
see  a man  who  is  unafraid  to 
be  part  cf  Europe.  Rightly, 
they  expect  a more  positive 
and  less  churlish,  perhaps 
even  co-operative,  approach. 
But  if  they  think  this  means 
that  Blair  can  be  won  to  the 
inherited  European  agenda 
over  which  British  Conserva- 


tive governments  squirmed  for 
so  long  then  they  are  very 
wrong  indeed. 

For  the  second  essential 
theme  of  Blair's  approach  to 
Europe  is  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  terras  of  institu- 
tional change.  He  has  no  time 
for  the  rhetoric  of  “building 
Europe”  beloved  of  the  older 
generation  of  present-day 
European  leaders.  He  is  hostile 
to  the  delusion  of  "ever  doser 
union’’  enshrined  in  the  trea- 
ties and  represented  by  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  nascent 
European  state.  And  as  he  said 
again  yesterday  at  Noordwijk 
be  does  not  believe  that  the 

peoples  cf  Europe  are  very  in- 
terested in  that  either. 

Instead,  Blair  clearly 
regards  European  cooperation 
as  primarily  a means  to  practi- 
cal and  popular  ends.  Where 
the  Heath  generation  “be- 
lieved” in  Europe  as.  at  leas!  In 
part  an  affirmation  of  the  co- 
operative alternative  to  war- 
fare between  nations,  the  Blair 
generation  fakes  cooperation 
much  more  as  a given,  but  is 
sceptical  about  the  constant 
emphasis  on  institutional 
change  that  has  marked  Euro- 
pean relations  over  the  past 
two  decades.  In  contrast  to 
Heath,  Blair  “believes”  in 
Europe  as  a means  rather  than 
as  an  end. 

In  this,  he  is  surely  at  one 
with  the  general  mood  in  Brit- 
ain. which  is  pro-European  In 
principle  and  well  disposed 
towards  practical  results 
which  prow  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation, hut  which  is  scepti- 
cal about  windy  rhetoric  and 
hostile  towards  over-regula- 
tor^’ grand  designs  financed  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  That  ex- 
plains why.  for  instance.  Blair 
is  not  at  all  hung  up  about  (he 
principle  of  qualified  majority 
voting,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  deeply  hostile  to  mindless 
institution  building. 

The  big  question  about 
Blair's  approach  is  whether  he 
is  right  or  wrong  in  his  belief 
that  this  is  also  the  mood 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 
This  has  been  a treacherous 
field  for  previous  British 
prime  ministers,  who  have  on 
unhappy  record  of  believing 
that  they  can  read  the  conti- 
nental mind  better  than  conti- 
nental European  politicians 
themselves.  But  the  signs  at 
Noordwijk  were  that  Blair  is 
determined  to  put  his  confi- 
dence to  the  test  In  his  rela- 
tions with  the  other  EU  mem- 
ber states. 


I: 


F SO.  then  tactical  alliances 
with  this  or  that  national 
government  or  group  or  gov- 
ernments will  be  necessary  but 
far  from  sufficient  If  Blair  in- 
tends to  make  a success  or  this 
massive  ambition  to  slow  the 
pace  of  elite  Institutional 
change  while  promoting  the 
delivery’  of  popular  and  practi- 
cal benefits,  then  he  is  commit- 
ting himself  to  playing  a role  at 
the  heart  not  just  of  European 
institutional  politics  but  at  the 
heart  of  European  electoral 
politics  too.  In  particular  it 
means  working  for,  rather 
than  merely  hoping  for,  the 
election  of  genuinely  sympa- 
thetic governments  In  France 
and  Germany. 

Truly  this  would  be  a new 
sort  of  European  politics.  But 
Blair  believes  that  New 
Labour  has  the  agenda  not  just 
for  Britain  hut  for  Europe  too. 
If  he  is  right,  then  his  fellow 
European  leaders  should 
savour  their  moment  of  satis- 
faction about  Blair's  election 
while  they  can.  For  it  will  not 
last  Blair  will  be  around 
longer  than  they  will,  and  his 
aim  is  nothing  less  than  to  sup- 
plant the  lot  of  them  and  most 
of  what  they  stand  for. 


IT  STILL  NEEDS 
ALL  THE  FRIENDS 
IT  GAN  GET. 
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The  Road  Traffic  Reduction  Bill  has  become 
law.  Nirex  has  beer,  denied  planning  permission. 
It  is  only  the  continuing  support  of  our 
members  which  has  enabled  us  to  win  these 
battles.  Pi  ease  join  us  today. 
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Gates  of  hell . . . Robben  Island  prison,  where  Khumalo  served  12  years,  thanks  to  a Jndas  defence  counsel.  During  his  imprisonment,  he  got  to  know  Nelson  Mandela  photograph:  kos 

A big  deal  in  Africa 


Mandela  says 
time  is  ripe 
for  Africa’s 
renaissance 
but  it  could 
be  a business 
leader  like 
Mzi  Khumalo  rather  than  a 
politician  who  inaugurates  new 
era,  says  DAVID  BERESFORD 


SOUTH  Africa  has 
been  bearing  a lot 
about  renais- 
sance. "The  time 
has  come  for  Af- 
rica to  take  fUll 
responsibility  for  her  woes," 
Nelson  Mandela  told  Zimba- 
bwe's parliament  on  Monday, 
"to  make  a reality  of  the  ideal 
of  the  African  Renaissance 
whose  time  has  come." 

The  concept  is  not  so  much 
President  Mandela's  as  that  of 
his  heir-apparent,  Thabo 

Mbeki,  who  seems  deter- 
mined to  make  it  the  corner- 
stone of  his  administration 
when  he  succeeds  the  great 
man  within  the  next  two 


years.  Mbeki  appears  to  share 
a dream  with  Cecil  John 
Rhodes.  “There  lies  my  hin- 
terland.” Rhodes  is  reputed  to 
have  said,  gesturing  north 
from  Cape  Town.  And,  much 
as  Mbeki  would  resent  a 
parallel  with  the  colonialist, 
he  also  seems  to  nurse  fanta- 
sies about  claiming  the  great 
continent  as  bis  fiefdom. 

But  the  real  power  of  South 
Africa  is  economic,  as  the 
continent's  commercial  and 
industrial  leader.  For  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  black  eco- 
nomic power  is  represented 
by  Mzi  Khumalo.  who  stepped 
into  the  limelight  six  months 
ago  as  head  of  the  African 
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Mining  Group  consortium, 
which  successfully  bid  for 
control  of  JCL  Now  chairman 
of  that  newly  acquired  min- 
mg  firm,  he  is  negotiating  a 
merger  with  Lonrho,  a deal 
that  would  create  one  of  the 
world's  great  mining  houses 
with  a market  value  of  more 
than  |3  billion  (£1.8  million). 

Khumalo  abhors  personal 
publicity  and  refuses  to  talk 
about  himself  to  the  media. 

Profiles  reveal  that  he 
served  12  years  on  South  Afri- 
ca's political  Alcatraz,  Robben 
Island,  and  “came  to  know 
Mandela  well"  there.  Staff 
refer  to  his  having  “"blown  up 
some  Installations"  but  add 
hurriedly  that  "he  wouldn't 
like  that  reported". 

It  takes  some  digging  In  the 
files  of  the  International  De- 
fence and  Aid  Fund  — the  UK- 
based  anti-apartheid  organi- 
sation — to  discover  that,  as 
"Themba  Khumalo”,  the  JCI 
chairman  was  arrested  in 
September  1976  “after  return- 
ing home  from  Swaziland". 
He  was  charged  with  three 
often  in  the  Pietermaritz- 
burg Supreme  Court  under 
the  Terrorism  Act  with  Incit- 
ing others  to  undergo  mili- 
tary training. 

IDAF  records  that  Khumalo 
and  his  co-accused  were  "con- 
victed after  a 15-minute  hear- 
ing under  the  new  Criminal 
Procedure  Act,  having  been 
represented  by  pro  deo  coun- 
sel. Before  pleading  in  mitiga- 
tion they  asked  to  change 
their  original  guilty  pleas  as 
well  as  their  defence  counsel. 
They  were  allowed  a new  de- 
fence counsel,  but  the  judge 
finally  rejected  their  applica- 
tion to  change  their  plea  and 
the  conviction  stood.  The  pre- 
vious counsel  then  appeared 
as  a witness  for  the  state  and 
told  the  court  that  the 
accused  had  told  him  that 
they  wanted  to  go  for  military 
training.  On  the  testimony  of 
the  Judas  defence  counsel. 
Khumalo  was  sentenced  in 
November  1977  to  13  years. 

The  court  records  put  Kbu- 
malo's  age  now  at  38,  but  his 
staff  say  he  was  40  last  year. 
He  was  bom  in  Durban,  but 
claims  descent  from  one  of 
the  great  Zulu  warrior  chiefs. 
Mzilikazi,  who  rebelled 
against  the  “emperor”  Shaka 
in  the  19th  century  and  fled  to 
modern-day  Zimbabwe. 

Khumalo  discovered  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  early:  at 
12  he  saw  a woman  selling 


sorghum  beer  in  the  township 
where  he  was  brought  up. 
Women  sold  the  beer  in  a va- 
riety of  containers,  which 
made  measurement  difficult. 
Khumalo  offered  them  stan- 
dardisation, picking  up  empty 
oil  cans  from  an  uncle’s  gar- 
age, paying  other  kids  one 
cent  to  dean  them  and  then 
flogging  the  “mugs"  to  fte 
beer  sellers  for  two  cents.  “1 
was  the  richest  ldd  in  fte 
township." 

Whatever  his  commitment 
to  the  liberation  struggle,  he 
seems  to  have  remained  more 
Interested  in  business  than 
politics.  On  Robben  Island  he 
took  a commerce  degree  by 
correspondence  and  on  his 
release  in  1990 joined  the  mar- 
keting side  of  McCarthy 
Retail,  a car  distributor  and 
furniture  retailer,  in  Durban. 

The  timing  could  not  have 
been  better  tor  an  aspiring 
frianic  businessman.  In  the 
early  19008,  the  writing  was 
on  the  wall  tor  the  white  busi- 
ness community  with  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ANC  ban  and  the 
release  of  Mandela. 

Khumalo  was  quickly  pro- 
moted to  the  McCarthy  board 
and  was  encouraged,  with  its 
financial  backing,  to  strike  out 
on  his  own,  creating  the  finan- 
cial services  group  Capital  Al- 
liance. Today,  Capital  boasts 
assets  under  management  of 
R3.7  billion  (£841  million). 
Then  came  the  bid  for  JCI  as 
bead  of  the  African  Mining 
Croup,  an  alliance  of  black 
business  interests  including 
the  African  Renaissance  Hold- 
ings and  Women  Development 
Bank  Investments. 

THE  deal  was  all 
about  black  em- 
powerment, but 
the  strategy  went 
slightly  awry. 
Khumalo’s  bid  of 
R2.9  million  for  the  34.9  per 
cent  stake  of  JCI  offered  by 
Anglo  was  seen  as  too  gener- 
ous by  the  financial  markets. 
The  black  alliance  failed  to 
meet  the  February  28  dead- 
line to  raise  the  money.  The 
smaller  groups  in  the  consor- 
tium were  forced  out  and 
Khumalo  had  to  finance  the 
purchase,  which  is  due  to  be 
completed  on  Monday, 
through  a rights  Issue-  That 
issue  was  underwritten  by 
local  and  foreign  institutions, 
including  an  assurance  com- 
pany, Safllfe,  of  which  Khu- 
malo was  chairman.  So  JCI 


Rising  star . . -Mzi  Khnmalo  has  burst  into  the  limelight 


remains  white-controlled,  al- 
beit with  Khumalo  as  execu- 
tive chairman. 

That  is  unlikely  to  bother 
Khumalo,  however,  because 
he  is  dismissive  of  affirma- 
tive action,  seeing  it  as  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  black  in- 
terests through  the  promotion 
of  incompetence.  He  has  no  il- 
lusions about  his  own  accom- 
plishments. After  succeeding 
with  the  JCI  offer,  he  said:  “1 
have  been  told  many  times  in 
the  last  few  days  what  a 
major  feat  I've  achieved,  what 
a great  coup  I've  pulled  off. 
But  it  isn't  true.  Anglo’s  deci- 
sion to  sell  to  blacks  gave  me 
an  inside  track  and  its  rules 
held  off  true  competition.” 

Eschewing  political  connec- 
tions, he  bas  also  shown  him- 
self uninterested  in  bidding 
for  government  work.  He  is 
critical  of  fellow  black  busi- 
nessmen who  would  exploit 
the  racial  advantage.  At  one 
point  in  the  JCI  bidding  — as 
the  February  28  deadline  ap- 
proached with  no  finance  In 
sight  — he  turned  on  an  asso- 
ciate who  suggested  that  they 
press  Anglo  for  a black-em- 
powerment discount,  observ- 
ing wither  ingly  that  it  was 
probably  that  sort  of  attitude 
which  had  frightened  off  the 
funding  in  the  first  place. 
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The  way  Khumalo  has  been 
catapulted  to  the  forefront  of 
South  African  business  points 
to  the  paucity  of  entrepre- 
neurial experience  in  the 
black  community  at  this  early 
stage  of  liberation.  His  main 
rivals  make  the  point  even 
more  strongly:  Cyril  Rama- 
phosa  — former  secretary- 
general  of  the  ANC  and  the 
head  of  New  African  Invest- 
ments (Nail)  whose  hid  for 
JCI  Khumalo  brushed  aside 
— and  Dr  Nthato  Motlana, 
Mandela's  former  doctor. 

Ramaphosa  — much  hyped 
as  the  country's  former 
Arthur  Scargill,  who  dropped 
out  of  politics  after  a fit  of 
sulks  with  Mandela  which 
saw  him  boycott  the  presiden- 
tial inauguration  — was 
recruited  by  business  (what- 
ever his  potential)  as  little 
more  than  a political  name. 
Motlana,  who  trades  heavily 
on  his  link  with  Mandela,  is 
celebrated  for  a Financial 
Times  interview  in  which  he 
capped  a recitation  of  his 
business  failures  by  boasting-. 
"You  have  no  idea  how  much 
money  I’ve  lost!" 

The  approach  of  both  men 
represents  the  way  business 
tends  to  be  done  in  Africa,  via 
political  patronage.  And  that 
is  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
the  African  renaissance  is 
being  dealt  with  by  Mbeki, 
who,  one  suspects,  sees  his 
dream  being  realised  by  a Old 
boy’s  network  of  “struggefis- 
tos"  and  a political  alliance  of 
the  economically-deprived. 
But  he  is  likely  to  find  political 
friendships  founded  In  faded 
ideological  causes  of  little  help 
In  the  pursuit  to  his  vision. 

As  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Zaire  — where  Laurent  Ka- 
bila has  already  given  a 
bloody  nose  to  De  Beers  in  the 
corporate  scramble  for  a 
stake  in  the  new  "Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo"  — it  is 
profit  that  counts  on  a conti- 
nent where  the  looting  of  gov- 
ernment coffers  has  done  so 
much  to  dilute  the  power  of 
patronage. 

"People  will  do  business 
with  me,  because  if  they  do 
business  with  me  they  will 
make  money  and  I will  mai^a 
money,"  Khumalo  is  quoted 
as  chiding  the  associate  who 
urged  him  to  dun  Anglo  for 
conscience  money.  It  might 
not  be  a politically  correct  ap- 
proach. But  it  at  least  makes 
of  him  a man  of  some  rele- 
vance to  the  future  of  Africa. 


Greece  finds 
fresh  role  as 

East- West 
trade  bridge 


Euro  Eye 


Helena  Smith 
in  Athens 


GREECE,  unlike  any 
of  its  western  allies, 
bas  spent  years  pon- 
dering a big  di- 
lemma. Is  it  a European 
country  in  the  Balkans,  or  a 
Balkan  country  in  Europe? 

As  identity  crises  go.  this 
was  all-consuming-  More 
often  than  not,  successive 
governments  in  Athens  chose 
the  latter  option  — and 
through  it  foiled  to  make 
many  friends. 

After  the  collapse  of  Com- 
munism. Europe's  odd  man 
out  Invariably  found  Itself  at 
loggerheads  with  almost  all 
its  much  poorer  Balkan 
neighbours. 

By  the  end  of  the  Yugoslav 
wars,  western  politicians 
were  grumbling  that  Greece, 
the  European  Union’s  poorest 
partner,  had  become  part  of 
the  Balkan  problem.  Its  un- 
flinching support  of  Serbia,  in 


the  form  of  UN-embargo- 
breaking  supplies  of  oil 
throughout  the  conflict  won 
Athens  few  allies  in  Brussels. 

It  has  been  a difficult  repu- 
tation to  shake  off.  But  16 
years  after  joining  what  is 
now  the  European  Union 
Greece  has,  it  seems,  finally 
hooked  its  star  to  the  West 
Under  the  technocratic  lead- 
ership of  the  socialist  Costas 
Simitis,  the  Greeks  are  work- 
ing overtime  to  prove  they 
are  European.. 

Gone  are  the  bitter  days  of 
confrontation  and  self-im- 
posed isolation.  Instead,  Ath- 
ens is  looking  outwards  and 
talking,  .passionately,  about 


co-operation  And  peace  with 
an  its  neighbours.  Even  the 
former  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Macedonia  — whose  offend- 
ing name  provoked  the  late 
leader,  Andreas  Papandreou. 
to  impose  a crippling  19- 
month  trade  blockade  in  1994 
— has  been  embraced. 

The  change  of  heart  was 
highlighted  this  week  when 
an  array  of  Balkan  chambers 
of  commerce  assembled  in 
Athens  for  their  third  annual 
meeting. 

This  provided  the  perfect 
opportunity  for  Greece  to  cast 
off  once  and  for  all,  its  image 
as  the  ElTs  enfant  terrible. 
Delegations  from  Albania. 
Bulgaria.  Cyprus.  Macedonia, 
Romania,  Turkey  and  rump 
Yugoslavia  got  a hearty  Bal- 
kan welcome,  but  wrapped  in 
European  largesse. 

The  charm  offensive  fol- 
lows the  country's  increased 
desire  to  carve  out  a new  role 
as  the  commercial  power- 
house in  the  region. 

By  drawing  on  their  com- 
mon Ottoman  histories  and  — 
in  many  cases  — shared  Or- 
thodox religion,  the  Greeks 
hope  to  use  their  unique  geo- 
graphic position  to  become  an 
economic  bridge  between  fte 
West  and  fte  East.  Although 
the  statistics  are  stacked 


against  him,  Mr  Sinutes  hAS 
made  it  his  target  that  Greece 
should  join  the  European 
Monetary  Union  by  2001. 

If  handled  property,  the 
socialists  believe  their  new 
approach  will  help  to  turn 
around  the  deficit-plagued 
economy.  The  penny  has 
finally  dropped  that  with 
ever-growing  competition  in 
western  markets,  Greek  prod- 
ucts have  a better  chance  at 
excelling  in  the  East,  where 
transport  costs  and  levels  of 
development  are  lower. 

In  return.  Athens  says  it 
will  promote  the  desire  of  Its 
Balkan  allies  to  join  Nato  and 
the  European  Union,  in  addi- 
tion to  offering  vital  business 
know-how. 

Addressing  the  conference. 
National  Economy  Minister 
Yiannos  Papantoniou  said 
Greece  planned  to  give  top 
priority  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  its  neighbours. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  it  hopes 
to  have  secured  international 
fonds  for  badly  needed  infra- 
structure across  the  region. 

It  has  been  less  than  two 
years  since  Greek  business 
people  plucked  up  the  cour- 
age to  venture  into  Macedo- 
nia. But  they  boast  that  by 
next  year  they  will  have  be- 
come fte  largest  foreign  In- 
vestor in  the  country,  mostly 
in  minerals  and  textiles. 

Already  Greek  food  and  in- 
dustrial joint-ventures  domi- 
nate in  Bulgaria.  This  week 
Greece’s  biggest  commercial 
bank  opened  a branch  in 
Sofia.  In  Albania,  the  chaos 
after  the  collapse  of  pyramid 
investment  schemes  prom- 
pted Italian  entrepreneurs  to 
abandon  the  country  en 
masse,  opening  the  way  for 
Greeks  to  set  up  small  and 
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medium-sized  businesses. 
Government-sponsored  incen- 
tives have  spurred  the  trend. 

Officials  say  they  will  also 
be  looking  to  entrepreneurs 
in  America  and  the  Far  East 
to  cultivate  Joint  ventures  in 
the  region.  A US-Greek  busi- 
ness council  was  opened 
recently  in  the  northern  port 
of  Salonika.  As  the  gateway  to 
the  Balkans,  Salonika  will 
also  hast  soon  the  li-member 
Black  Sea  Economic  Forum's 
central  bank  and  think-tank. 

But  it  is  the  Greeks’  tradi- 
tional mercantile  flair  that 
Athens  is  depending  on.  In 
Greece  no  one  has  forgotten 
how  the  Hellenes  of  the  dias- 
pora dominated  regional 
trade  during  the  heady  years 
between  Salonika's  Liberation 
from  the  Turks  in  1912  and 
the  start  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr  Simitis 
will  set  out  on  a tour  of  Bal- 
kan capitals  later  this  year. 
Unlike  hJs  predecessors,  he 
will  be  doing  so  as  the  head  of 
a European  country  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  Balkans. 


Prague  Writers 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a selection  of  fine 
authors  from  the  Czech  Republic  and  around  the  world;  Meet 
them  at  the  Franz  Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7rjm 
from  24  to  28  June. 


"towdey  24  June 

E.L  Doctorow 
Martin  VopSnka 
Nuala  Nt  Dhomhnaill 
Vtala  Ffeehensvfi 

Wednesday  28  June 

Andre  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Joorta 
Vtocftnfr  Krivgrwk 

Giuseppe  Cants 

Thurwtay  26  Jane 

Aharon  Appelfeld 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  StroWovd 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  37  June 

Janice  Gateway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
SenaStefoJ 
Dimitris  Notes 

Sdunlay  28  June 
Juten  Barnes 

HamaKraU 

Michael  March 

Anttnlo  Franco  Alexandre 


USA 

Czech  Republic 

Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 


Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Greet  Britain 

Russia 

Romania 


Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to  Samuel  Beckett. 

detaSs>  P1®38®  contact  the  Festival  Director 
Michael  March.  RevoJuSnf  28,  vjq  00  Prague  1 
Mobile".  + 420  602  371  478 
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Beartimesinthe 
eye  of  the  tiger 


Alex  B rummer 


THOSE  who  recall  the  dis- 
ruption caused  to  inter- 
national markets  by  the 
Mexican  crisis  of  early  1995  — 
the  first  post- globalisation 
failure  — would  do  well  to 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  Thai- 
land. There  is  a tendency  to 
regard  all  the  East  Aslan 
nations  as  part  of  the  same 
economic  miracle  but  in  the 
case  of  Thailand,  that  unity  of 
view  is  tip  pinning  to  look 
rather  stretched. 

IThe  current  problem  is  fo- 
cused on  the  Thai  currency, 
the  baht,  which  bas  become 
the  target  of  bear  raids  by  sev- 
eral large  international  finan- 
cial bouses.  The  move  is  said 
to  have  been  triggered  by 
hedge  funds  run  by  George 
Soros  associate  Stan  Druck- 
enmiller along  with  a number 
of  other  traders,  including 
London's  BZW,  JP  Morgan, 
Citibank  and  Goldman  Sachs. 
The  belief  is  that  the  Thai 
economy  and  financial  sys- 
tem is  so  sick  that  it  cannot 
maintain  its  Hollar  link. 

Certainly,  the  economic 
background  is  not  promising. 
There  has  been  an  excess  of 
property  speculation  which 
has  contributed  to  a real  es- 
tate collapse.  The  current  ac- 
count on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  moved  sharply  into 
the  red,  even  though  Thailand 
has  a debt  mountain  of  $87 
billion  — one  of  the  largest  in 
the  developing  world  — to  be 
serviced.  Only  yesterday,  a 
government  property  agency 
was  forced  to  cancel  a bond 
issue  to  fund  domestic  spend- 
ing because  of  the  record 
rates  prevailing  in  the  inter- 
bank market. 

One  of  the  fascinating  as- 


Knd  of  the  line  for  the  Stockport  factory  (above)  that  has  produced  hats  far  Winston  Churchill  and  Geoffrey  Boycott 

Hatter  to  the  famous  flattened  by 
new  styles  and  cheap  imports 


Financial  Staff 

ONE  of  Britain’s  few 
.remaining  hat  fac- 
tories, famed  for  producing 
Sir  Winston  Churchill’s  top 
hat  and  former  cricketer 
Geoffrey  Boycott’s  panama, 
is  to  dose  with  the  loss  of 
llljobs. 

- Ironically,  the  closure  of 
Christy’s  Hillgate  factory, 
in  Stockport,  Greater  Man- 
chester', comes  just  months 
after  the  town  was  awarded 
El.frmillion  from  the 
National  Lottery  to  open 
the- country’s  only  hat 
miz$eam. 

One  disgruntled  worker 
said: . “The  lottery  money 


would  have  been  better 
spent  keeping  the  factory 
open  and  jobs  alive.” 

Staff  at  the  factory, 
which  also  made  the 
spangly  titfer  that  actor 
Hugh  Grant  wore  in  the 
film  Pour  Weddings  and  a 
Funeral,  were  given  the 
news  after  months  of  specu- 
lation about  the  firm’s  trad- 
ing position. 

The  decreasing  popular- 
ity of  the  trilby  started 
Christy's  downturn  in  the 
1960s  and  cheap  imports 
have  scuppered  any  at- 
tempts to  move  into  new 
markets. 

Production  from  Stock- 
port  will  be  transferred  to 
the  firm’s  other  site  in  Bury. 


Fish  clog  up  OECD  deal 


feels  she  knows  more  about 

everything  from  design  con- 
cepts to  the  bottom  line. 

AH  of  this  now  seems  to 

have  got  under  the  skin  of 
some  of  Ms  Iverson’s  senior 
staff.  Merchandise  director 
Julie  Ramshaw  and  UK  and 
Europe  finance  director  Dom- 
inic Lavelle  both  seem  to 
have  found  it  all  too  much, 
and  have  quit  ahead  of  the 
forthcoming  annual  general 
meeting.  This  Is  the  second 
blow  in  a month  to  Ms  Iver- 
son’s efforts. 

On  April  25.  the  company 
revealed  that  after  the 
recovery  of  the  last  financial 
year  it  would  be  back  to  nor- 
mal in  the  current  period, 
with  profits  slipping  back. 
The  company  seemed  to  have 
saddled  itself  with  too  much 
of  the  wrong  stock  — fatal  in 
retailing  — and  to  have  been 
over-ambitious  In  its  efforts 
to  reshape  the  American  busi- 
ness, opening  bigger  and 
more  brand-focused  stores  to 
replace  the  old  boutiques. 

Despite  this  setback,  Ms 
Iverson  has  shown  on  unwill- 
ingness to  take  any  personal 
hits.  The  recently  published 
annual  report  showed  her 
taking  a £525.000  bonus  last 
year  to  bring  her  total  income 
to  £1  million  — somewhat  out 
of  scale  for  a firm  which  made 
just  £23  million  last  year  and 
could  make  less  than  £20  mil- 
lions this  year. 

Until  now,  Ms  Iverson  has 
enjoyed  the  support  of  her 
largest  shareholders,  the  Asta- 
ley  family,  who  saw  n tremen- 
dous recovery  in  the  share 
price  under  her  initial 
stewardship.  But  after  the  lat- 
est turmoil,  the  price  has 
come  tumbling  back  (from  a 
peak  of  210p)  towards 
90  pence,  and  there  will  be 
many  investors  wondering  if 
it  is  not  time  for  Ms  Iverson 
to  be  taking  stock  of  her  own 
position. 


Legal  torment 


“T"HE 

I Par 
I Am 


HE  experience  of  car- 
parts  group  GKN  in  the 


Mcfiard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


Multilateral  Agreement  on  In- 1 The  agreement  would  allow  I The  United  States  is  also  1 "It  would  be  like  signing  a 1 lobby  for  greater  restrictions  hours,  the  Monetary  Author- 


pects  of  the  enveloping  Thai  -I  courts  pro- 

problem is  that  Bangkok  has  vI?es  salutory  *esson  f°r 
been  able  to  call  upon  its  ot?f; r.1^  »*,„«*,* 

more  stable  economic  neigh-  ,,  , Vj*  VJ!° 

n,*  Meineke  Discount  Muffler 


vestment,  but  hiccups  mean  a companies  In  one  country  to  pushing  for  a lengthy  delay  in  blank  cheque."  on 

final  settlement  is  not  ex-  buy  assets,  stocks,  property  ratification  of  the  agreement  Other  countries  seeking  corporations. 


pected  this  year.  or  land  in  other  nations  with-  because  of  the  delicate  poli-  protection  from  overseas  ii£  Accusing  rich  Western  Kang  Monetary  Authority,  to  North  Carolina,  it  was  never 

R1  TAIN’S  insis-  “There  are  still  lotsofpolit-  out  penalties  or  restrictions,  tics  of  the  Helms-Burton  Act.  vestors  are  France  and  Can-  states  of  “policy  paralysis"  in  assist  in  the  first  fmshmrw  of  P*”  GKN  s core  business 

tent*  on  an  opt-out  ical  issues  outstanding,"  said  Initially,  only  the  Industrial-  which  bans  business  people  ada,  which  are  anxious  to  the  face  of  globalisation,  the  regional  co-operation  be-  311(3  only  e'?r  accounted  for 

to  restrict  foreign  one  OECD  insider.  “Fishing  ised  countries  of  the  OECD  who  do  business  in  Cuba  from  stop  Hollywood  conglomer-  Trade  Union  Advisory  Com-  tween  the  tiger  nations.  Thus  lper  “3t  “ “r*  “J?  lper 

ownership  erf  the  is  a particularly  big  one  for  will  take  part,  but  an  eventual  stepping  on  to  American  soiL  ates  from  gobbling  up  their  mittee  will  call  on  Monday  for  far  they  have  spent  up  to  cent  oftoe  groups  profits. 


transnational  ity  of  Singapore.  Bank  Negara 

of  Malaysia  and  the  Hong  °Rerat!®n  5336(1  m 

- - & North  Carolina.  It  was  never 


Accusing  rich  Western  Kong  Monetary  Authority,  to 


ownership  of  the  is  a particularly  big  one  for  will  take  part,  but  an  eventual  stepping  on  to  American  soiL 


home  fishing  fleet  some  countries. 


bas  put  the  brakes  on  an  in-  The  British  Government  expected.  _ M 

ternational  deal  to  allow  freer  has  made  a submission  to  the  By  contrast  to  the  UK,  the  report  will  be  issued  promis-  put  up  the  fewest  objections  icy  adviser,  said  the  OECD  prohibitive  interest  rates  for  “ireatens  to,  wipe  out 
cross-border  investment  OECD  requesting  exemptions  Spanish  government  has  not  ing  a final  draft  before  the  — with  Luxembourg  request-  nations  were  drawing  up  a offshore  borrowers,  has  tem-  5aU  the  company  s £530  mil- 

Finance  ministers  from  the  from  the  deal  for  three  sectors  requested  special  protection  next  meeting,  which  will  take  ing  no  exemptions  — and  are  model  for  greater  investment  porarily  put  the  squeeze  on  * c^ash.reserYes-  ..... 

29  member  nations  of  the  of  the  economy:  broadcasting,  for  its  fishing  fleet,  and  Span-  place  in  May  1998.  OECD  offi-  critical  of  the  US  and  UK  for  flows  which  would  be  im-  the  bear  funds.  . . 55r  Wlt5  *£ein‘ 

Organisation  for  Economic  air  and  sea  transport,  and  reg-  ish  officials  are  flirious  over  rials  think  action  before  the  dragging  their  heels.  posed  on  poorer  nations.  But  there  must  be  consider-  «***  franchise  over  adver- 

Co-operation  and  Develop-  istration  of  fishing  vessels,  in-  what  they  see  as  UK  protec-  end  of  the  year  is  unlikely.  But  unions,  environmental  “There  are  profound  implica-  able  concern  that  it  will  not  tisj?e  commissions  which 


extension  to  poorer  nations  is  During  the  twoday  ministe-  film  industries.' 


guarantees  of  labour  rights.  $12  billion  in  support  of  the 

Ruth  Mavne.  an  Oxfam  ool-  baht  and  this,  cnmhlnpri  with  cant  P31^  1116  v»KN  empire 


rial  meeting,  a progress  The  Benelux  countries  have  Ruth  Mayne,  an  Oxfam  pal-  baht  and  this,  combined  with 


Organisation  for  Economic  air  and  sea  transport,  and  reg-  Ish  officials  are  flirious  over  rials  think  action  before  the  dragging  their  heels. 


Co-operation  and  Develop-  istration  of  fishing  vessels,  in-  what  they  see  as  UK  protec-  end  of  the  year  is  unlikely. 


posed  on  poorer  nations. 


But  unions,  environmental  'There  are  profound  implica- 


ment  (OECD)  are  gathering  in  sisting  that  restrictions  on  tionism.  “Why  do  you  have  “You  cant  agree  until  all  and  Third  World  pressure  twins  for  democracy,  with  last  The  evidence  from  the  s^facS  380 

Paris  next  week  to  thrash  out  boat  ownership  are  required  these  exemptions  when  we  the  exemptions  are  on  the  groups  welcome  the  delay,  rights  being  transferred  from  ERM  in  September  1992  and  taaUy  threatened  to  cost  the 

remaining  differences  over  a to  “preserve  fishing  stocks".  don’t?"  said  one.  table,"  said  an  OECD  source,  which  will  give  them  time  to  nations  to  multinationals.”  the  Mexican  peso  in  1994  sue- 

~ gest  that  fixed-rate  system^  ^ 

which  seek  to  defy  the  eco-  ^ ireVfSi  ™ 

, i nomic  odds  will  eventually  , u3y  US  legal  sys- 

imSA  i 4.^  . n/^oi  • ^ no  n I fall  apart  In  fact  devaluation 


Departures  hit 
Laura  Ashley’s 
revival  hopes 


Gokal  told  to  pay  BCCI  victims  £2.9m 


may  be  the  saving  of  an  econ-  . , . . 

omy  where  confidence,  as  rep-  5y 
resented  by  the  property  and 


ages  and  lawyers  motivated 


Tony  May 


latter  fa  ?*3%ilHon,  nrillion 

Justice  Buxton,  who  confis-  tors  and  we  will  continue  to  bank’s  creditors  and  said  a down  30  per  cent),  has  already  1 . l,’  . 

cated  the  money  at  the  end  of  pursue  his  assets  worldwide.”  further  substantial  dividend  dried  up.  If  global  investors  3 ,iTe  awa^v 

Gokal’s  trial  at  the  Old  Bai-  Gokal,  aged  61,  was  the  fifth  payment  would  be  made  take  fright,  then  Thailand  ,01  me  P°ss“,le  “n_ 


Gokal’s  trial  at  the  Old  Bai-  Gokal,  aged  61,  was  the  fifth  payment  would  be  made  take  fright,  then  Thailand 

nCITMS  of  the  collapsed  ley.  The  money  would  other-  person  to  be  convicted  for  his  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  could  become  the  next  big  I 5*!”  Ud  aju^.ma^e- 

Bank  of  Credit  and  Com-  wise  have  passed  into  the  part  in  the  biggest  known  Mr  Morris,  who  describes  challenge  for  international  fi-  * negotiated  one-ort  serne- 

merce  International  will  Government's  coffers.  banking  fraud.  He  was  jailed  work  on  the  case  as  “a  pro-  nancial  firemen. 


pact  US  damages  could  make. 


banking  fraud.  He  was  jailed  work  on  the  case  as  “a  pro-  nancial  firemen. 


JULIA  FINCH  on 
abrupt  exit  of  two 
key  executives  from 
ailing  store  chain 


be  able  to  claim  compensation  Keith  Vaz,  the  MP  who  has  for  14  years  on  May  8 for  his  cess  of  attrition",  said  the  liq- 
from  the  EL9  million  confis-  led  the  campaign  for  the  vie-  £800  million  fraud  on  BCCI,  uidators  had  actions  out- 

tent  of  the  damage  at  cated  from  fraudster  Abbas  thus,  called  for  the  cash  to  be  which  led  to  the  bank’s  col-  standing  against  BCC-I's 

£4  million.  Gokal,  a judge  decided  banded  over  immediately.  He  lapse  with  debts  of  more  than  auditors.  Price  Waterhouse 

At  the  time  Ms  Iverson  in-  yesterday.  has  asked  for  a meeting  with  $12  billion.  and  Ernst  & Young,  as  well  as 


At  the  time  Ms  Iverson  in-  yesterday.  has  asked  for  a meeting  with  $12  billion.  and  Ernst  & Young,  as  well  as  _ „ 

slated  that  no  one  was  being  The  High  Court  amended  Margaret  Beckett,  the  Trade  Many  BCCI  investors  lost  the  Bank  of  England  and  Go-  /V  rhZnn el  4 dnrn 

blamed  for  the  overbuying  an  earlier  confiscation  order  and  Industry  Secretary,  in  an  everything  in  the  collapse,  kal's  Gulf  shipping  group.  rv^wnniMira Ash 
and  that  she  was  taking  per-  against  the  former  head  of  the  attempt  to  expedite  matters.  They  included  a man  saving  The  liquidators  are  claim-  . ofrnrt ' 

altlnnUn  sunn  anri  Va  T lnnlHatni-  Hirictnnhar  For  a hnnd  rnarmm  nn&ratinn  inn  <»  K Hfllinn  nine  iniomd  meSSlHIUL.  CUUI UJ 


A NYC 
AArecei 
M Vneni 


Gulf  shipping  group  and  he  Liqu 
the  will  now  pay  £231  million  Morris, 


ments  with  34  per  cent  of  the 
franchisees. 

As  soon  as  the  scale  of  the 

. damages  was  revealed  they 

AS  11  ley  angst  realised  that  they  could  have 

missed  out  on  the  equivalent 
NYONE  who  saw  the  of  a Lottery  win,  and  have 
recent  Channel  4 docu-  now  recalled  their  lawyers  to 
mentarv  on  Laura  Ash-  fight  for  more, 
ad  the  messianic  efforts  GKN  is  now  to  appeal,  and 


ailinn  <5tnrp  rhain  sonal  responsibility.  Gulf  Shipping  group  and  he  Liquidator  Christopher  for  a bone  marrow  operation  mg  $3.5  billion  plus  interest  i iigAmmiM  chirf  execu-  reckons it has  a raw 

allirig  t>LOie  uridiri  However,  behind  the  will  now  pay  £234 million  Morris,  of  accountants  De-  and  several  local  authorities,  against  Price  Waterhouse,  h™  aTSS  torelnviEo-  But e^i  if  itdoes 

scenes,  it  is  believed  that  Ms  straight  to  the  liquidator  of  Joitte  & Touche,  said:  “We  are  But  their  six-year  battle  to  $1.6  billion  plus  interest  brand  must  have  cost* the  mv  ml? 

■niO  hey  executives  Ramshaw  was  singled  out.  BCCI  who  can  re-route  it  to  very  pleased  by  the  eomperv-  daw  back  thetr  losses  Is  far  against  Em^&  Young  and  We  been^m nresid  K oTno^s^mSxnMte 

■ drafled  in  to  help  put  Last  night  a source  dose  to  victims  of  the  fraud.  sation  order  the  court  made  from  over.  Last  December  the  £550  million  from  the  Bank  of  it  dS?n(?  tQ 

I the  ailing  Laura  Ashley  the  company  said:  “Unfortu-  The  compensation  order  — this  morning.  However.  Ab-  liquidators  paid  a 24.5  per  England,  which  regulated  the  PJJ;  Llh^lSS tatina  to  IS  SaSafil 

st^^rT^ck  on  S nately  mfatakes  do  happen,  the  biggest  passed  in  British  bas  Gokal  reused  significant  cent  dividend  more  than  British- based  operations  of  “g*  *g 8 

have  abruptly  left  the  And  you  can’t  afford  prob-  courts  — was  made  by  Mr  damage  to  BCCI  and  its  credi-  S2  billion  (£12  billion),  to  the  BCCI.  nave  a nyperacuve  doss  wdo  men r time. 


company. 

The  departure  of  Julie  Ram- 


lems  like  that" 

. Us  Ramshaw  will  be  recelv- 


shaw,  the  merchandise  direc-  ing  some  compensation  pay- 
tor,  and  Dominic  Lavelle.  a ment  in  relation  to  her 
senior  finance  executive,  has  departure. 


GKN  to  fight  £240m  damages  I Be  greener  today  and  get  richer  Newsinbrief 


SIS'KSfS  JsrdSJfiw'tt  £xn.  m for  US  car  exhaust  fraud  tomorrow,  say  multinationals  Buildingsociety 

ley’s  management  to  an  only  marginally  above  the 


abrupt  end. 


wssre? 


engineering  group. 


But  last  December  a North 
Carolina  judge  found  GKN 
guilty  of  breach  of  contract, 
negligence  and  fraud  and  in 


Roger  Cowe 


Blum,  chairman  of  Swiss  blIVS  1 03 11  book 
Bank  Corporation,  and  Age  1 


Yestonlav  a spokesman  for  son  Joined  the  company  two  ” Carolina  judge  found  GKN  Bank  corporation,  and  Age 

the  uunoanv  saldthat  Mr  La-  years  ago.  At  that  time  Ms  guilty  of  breach  of  contract,  Korsvold.  chief  executive  of  Bradford  & Bingley  Building 

wriievrut  lmvina  to  take  UP  Iverson,  a US  retailing  expert  ^HE  engineering  group,  negligence  and  fraud  and  in  A GROUP  of  m affiliation-  Swedish  firm  Storebrand.  Society  yesterday  confirmed 

•tmtw  nmitian  But  it  is  credited  with  turning  around  I GKN,  fa  to  appeal  against  March  the  company  learned  /^Vals  yesterday  chal-  They  say  their  own  compa-  Its  purchase  of  the 

II cf nmi  that  Ms  Ram-  Mothercare,  was  hailed  as  a the  £240  million  US  court  that  It  faced  a bill  of  nearly  lenged  the  City  to  include  Dies  have  benefited  from  £1.5  billion  loan  book  of  Mort- 

E a toraier  Citv  analyst  saviour  for  the  group,  which  damages  bill  it  faces  for  de-  $600  million  (£370  million).  environmental  issues  In  its  "eco- efficiency”  thinking  gage  Express,  the  specialist 


Barclays  staff  up  ante 

Banking  workers'  unions  UN- 
iFI  and  BIFU  yesterday  for- 
mally rejected  a pay  offer 


Korsvold.  chief  executive  of  Bradford  & Bingley  Building  from  Barclays  at  the  start  of 

A GROUP  of  m affiliation-  Swedish  firm  Storebrand.  Society  yesterday  confirmed  negotfations  expected  to  run 
als  yesterday  chal-  They  say  their  own  compa-  Its  purchase  of  the  until  Tuesdav 


shflw  a former  Citv  analyst,  saviour  for  the  group,  wnicn  oamages  dui  u races  ior  ue-  . 

SlSvinc ”a5er  a cfash  with  lost  Its  way  in  the  early  1990s  frauding  franchisees  at  its  The  sum  involved  has  spi- 
Ann  tJSson.  the  group's  after  years,  of  (^expansion  American  car  exhaust  gDeddoe  to  foe  VS  system 


600  million  (£370  million).  environmental  issues  In  its 
The  sum  involved  has  spi-  financial  analyses. 


chief  executive. 

Her  letter  of  resignation 


and  under-investment 
In  Just  seven  years  it  has 


business. 

The  car  parts  group,  which 


of  punitive  damages.  an  18-month  study  to  a 

GKN  immediately  said  it  United  Nations  meeting  In 


Presenting  the  results  of  agers  would  benefit  from  a 
an  18-month  study  to  a similar  approach. 


mes  nave  oenemed  from  ei.s  oimon  loan  dook  oi  won-  The  decision  by  UN/FI 
••eco-efficiency”  thinking  gage  Express,  the  specialist  which  represents  two-thirds 
and  that  investment  man-  lender  owned  by  high-street  of  ttaff  at  Barclays,  increases 
agers  would  benefit  from  a bank  Lloyds  TSB.  the  likelihood  of  a ballot  on 

similar  approach.  The  £64  million  deal  in-  industrial  action. 

<4It  is  straightforward  creases  B&B’s  mortgage  as- 


aud  the  company  cnatrman,  ecuuvea  **»* 
John  Thornton.  She  does  not  odswithout  one 
have  a new  job  to  go  to  The  s^s  , 
immediately.  withlnayear  ri 


1 been  through  three  chief  ex-  does  not  expect  a final  deci-  would  appeal  but  made  the  New  Yuris, , leading  industn-  business  fact"  they  say.  sets  to  £KL9  billion.  Lloyds  Virgin  buys  hotels 

w ecutives  and  two  lengthy  peri-  Sion  for  18  months,  has  set  £270  million  provision  "in  alists  said  financial  ana-  “We  are  confident  that  In  TSB,  which  will  continue  to  Ryder,  the  Welsh  water  and 

and  the  company  chairman.  | ^ aside  £270  million  - or  three  the  interests  of  prudence’’.  lysts  and  investors  were  drawing  attention  to  the  offer  home  loans  under  the  Sfficity Supplier,  hS  Sid 

The  shares  topped  200p  quarters  of  its  record  1996  The  provision  was  lower  damaging  their  perfor-  business  link  between  envi-  Cheltenham  & Gloucester  three  hotels  to  Virgin  for  £5.3 
within  a year  of  Ms  Iverson’s  profits  — as  a provision  than  the  total  award  because  mance  by  ignoring  compa-  ronmental  and  financial  brand,  made  a £50  million  million  as  part  of  its  con  tin  u- 

appointment  But  this  year  against  the  damages.  the  company  had  reached  nies’  green  successes.  performance  we  are  on  the  pre-tax  profit  on  the  disposal  mg  divestment  of  non-core 


nanv  annointmenL  But  this  year  against  the  damages.  the  company  had  reached  nies’  green  success^.  perfonnanc 

hasD^dtough.  Apart  from  The  additional  £30  million  out-of-court  settlements  Their  report,  for  the  right  track. 

reported  a 57  rent  rireln  w^ing^id  yes-  is  to  cover  legal  fees  and  in-  with  34  per  cent  of  the  World  Budn^  Council  for  Environi . 

pretax  profits  to  £16^.  minion  thep  de^ures<  ^ Iver.  terest  that  might  accrue  franchisees.  Sustainable  Development,  have  so  far  been  acknowl- 

— its  best  result  sure  teiuaj  s ^ti.  TOv,iio  it  riohta  r>nn«il  But  in  the  wake  Of  the  suggests  bow  financial  de-  edged  by  the  City  only  if 


ght  track.”  Mortgage  Express’s  26,000  activities. 

Environmental  aspects  customers,  most  of  whom  pay  The  three  hotels  Cwrt 


a variable  interest  rate  of  Bleddyn  near  Usk,  Coed  y 

7.6  per  cent.  Will  see  no  UnDtnr  n<»<-  RMaanH 


— its  best  result  anreim  vXen  heavily  criti-  while  it  fights  the  appeaL  But  in  the  wake  Of  the  suggests  bow  Onantdal  de-  edged  by  the  City  only  if  7 6 per  cent,  will  see  no  Mwstwr  near  Bridgend  and 

But  the  gloss  was  wiped  on  hpr  ca1iin,  The  court  ease,  which  has  award  being  made,  many  of  rision-making  can  be  im-  they  are  negative,  says  the  change  as  the  lender  will  seiont  Manor  near  Caemar- 

the  figures  by  a profits  warn-  c she' took  “per-  resulted  in  the  largest  com-  those  franchisees  have  now  proved  by  integrating  envi-  report,  so  that  risks  of  legal  remain  a separate  operation.  von  _ were  pari  of  an  m-fated 


lag  that  accompanied  them.  tor  ae  mercial  damages  award  ever  restarted  legal  action  In  a ronmental  issues. 

Mfc  lverwin  snid  the  com-  sonai  resiw  V , — * - * > mn.  bid  to  share  In  the  enormous  Snee  Stownt  fa 


ms  Iverson  snia  uie  cvui-  nrnM»m  faced  by  a UK  company,  cen-  bid  to  share  mine  enormous 

Pjmy  bad  bought  too  much  wJidSff  wo  damages settiement 

^ockard  opened  too  few  new  franchisees  of  CRN’s  North  Yesterday,  a judge  con- 


mmental  issues.  claims  and  damage  from 

Ross  Stevens.  Joint  leader  pollution  have  sometimes 


BTs  radio  challenge 


von  — were  part  of  an  ill-fated 
diversification  by  the  then 
Welsh  Water  shortly  after  its 


of  the  project  team,  said:  been  taken  Into  account,  lonlca,  the  Cambridge-based  privatisation  In  1989  Tbe 
“We  hope  to  persuade  mem-  but  not  the  benefits  from  telecoms  firm  using  radio  to  hotels  have  heen  rmrim  yZ 

frf  the  investment  mm.  mmlsnannorrnnnaiini  nffor  lnmal  nafronrt  oltarno.  ^ 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  24)5 
Austria  16.80 
BWglumS5.10 
Csfoda  2.16 
Oyoms  0-7650 
Oaranack  \Q2A 
Finland  S IS 


Franco  09* 
Germany  2.G700 
Greece  428.50 


Italy  2,650_ 
Malta  0-6030 
NeVheriaAOs- 


India  58.45  m 


Ireland  1.0460 
Israel  5-55 


Norway  TI.W 
Portugal  2B9-M 
Saudi  Arabia  6-00 


Slnoapora  221 
South  AHcs  7D5 
Spain  2KL50 
Sweden  12.08 

Swltrertend  222 

Turkey  221.420 
USA  1.5900 


Carolina-based  Meineke  Dis-  firmed  the  damages  and  the  bers  of  the  investment  com-  good  green  performance.  offer  local  network  altema-  virgin  since  April  1994. 

count  Muffler  centres.  case  can  now  go  to  appeal  m unity  to  factor  environ-  Bnt  the  report  argues  fives  to  BT.  yesterday  an- 

They  claimed  that  GKN  before  three  judges  in  the  mental  issues  more  that  more  and  more  compa-  nounced  it  was  cutting  its  United  cute  branches 

had  defrauded  them  by  di-  Federal  Court.  Proceedings  effectively  into  their  think-  nies  are  finding  that  their  charges  by  up  to  10  per  cent  United  Assurance  ci 

verting  payments  made  for  are  likely  to  start  next  ing  today  so  they  can  make  competitive  position  can  he  The  price  cuts  come  into  from  the  merger  last  n 


“ United  Assurance,  created 
SfJSSLSS  SSS  merger  last  year  of 


advertising  campaigns,  month.  better  investment  recom-  improved  by  focusing  on  force  on  Monday,  three  days  United  Friendly  and  Refuen 

When  the  allegations  were  A GKN  spokesman  said  mentations  tomorrow.”  environmental  issues  — before  BT’s  recently  an-  Assurance,  confirmed  vpttpr 

first  four  years  ago,  the  company  has  been  ad-  The  report  was  prepared  which  can  have  a direct  im-  nounced  price  reductions  daV  that  isn  bran^i  ntnZC 


day  that  160  branch  offices 


GKN  was  advised  the  claim  vised  it  has  “very  strong  by  Jerry  Blumberg,  execu-  pact  on  their  bottom  line  if  take  effect  The  move  is  de-  ^ to  as  nart  of  foe  inSc^ 
would  not  be  more  than  substantive  and  procedural  five  vice-pi^ident  ofehem-  teey  are  part  of  a sound  signed  to  keeplonlca'^pnces  don  of the  two  compan^^" 


Soppsad  br  NatWost  0**  («*ciudm  Mb"  njP**>  v* t&raatl  st":Ae^ 


$31  million. 


grounds  for  appeal 


ical  group  DuPont,  Georges  I business  strategy. 


15  to  20  per  cent  below  BT’s. 
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BCCI  victims  to  share  Gokal*s  millions,  PgggJi  JL. 
South  Africa’s  renaissance  man,  page  10  
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Storming  the  Square  Mile . . . Gordon  Brown’s  policymaking  approach  is  designed  to  ensure  that  he  does  not  become  the  prisoner  of  the  City,  but  risks  alienating  those  who  should  be  his  allies  photograph-,  martin  Godwin 

The  rattling  of  Mister  George 


When  ‘Steady  Eddie5 
thought  of  quitting  his 
critics  saw  their  chance. 

Alex  Brummer  and 
Mark  Milner  report 


WHEN  Gor- 
don Brown 
rose  to  make 
his  first 
Commons 
statement  as 
Chancellor  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. MBs  and  the  City  were 
expecting  In  be  briefed  about 
llio  Treasury's  announce- 
ment or  independence  for  the 
Bank  or  England. 

What  they  got  was  a bomb- 
5-hell.  Among  those  caught  on 
the  lioji  were  two  or  the 
jH'ople  i vi! i ml  to  the  Chancel- 
lor's plans-  Eddie  George. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  or  Eng- 
land. and  his  deputy,  Howard 
Davies,  who  was  in  Argen- 
tina. Rut  they  were  not  alone. 

Sir  Andrew  Large,  head  or 
the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Hoard  — which  will 
form  the  kernel  of  Brown's 
new  City  super-regulator  — 
was  working  mi  .*  speech  (d>i- 
Int-pxl  on  Tuesday  night) 
wlii'-h  he  iiniMderod  radical. 
Ik*  vvns  preparing  to  argue 
that  tlie  SiB  and  selT-rngula- 
Tory  organisations  like  whole- 
sale fund  supervisor  Imroand 
the  Personal  Investment  Au- 
tlinrity  should  be  merged  to 
form  a more  coherent, 
bnwidly  based  organisation. 
By  the  time  Mr  Brown  sat 
down.  Sir  Andrew’s  draft 
spew’ll  wviv  history:  tlie  Chan- 
cellor had  taken  the  process 
far  beyond  what  anyone  in 
the  City  had  imagined. 


Geoffrey  Fitchew,  head  of 
the  Budding  Societies  Com- 
mission, was  prewiring  to 
address  the  societies'  annual 
bnsh  m Brighton:  he  was  not 


even  informed  that  change 
was  in  the  wind.  He  had  to 
admit  that  he  bad  no  idea 
where  building  societies 
would  fit  into  the  new  frame- 
work. Similarly,  the  insur- 
ance industry  found  itself  In 
the  middle  of  a turf  light  be- 
tween Margaret  Beckett's 
Board  of  Trade  and  Brown's 
Treasury  about  where  insur- 
ance regulation  would  go. 

Mr  George,  known  in  the 
City  as  “Steady  Eddie”  be- 
cause of  his  calm  during  fi- 
nancial crisis,  was  so  shocked 
by  the  timing  and  lack  of 
preparation  for  the  move  that 
would  strip  the  Bonk  of  Its 
key  prudential  supervision 
responsibility  that  he  consid- 
ered quitting. 

Disclosure  of  Mr  George’s 
discomfiture  provided  ammu- 
nition for  his  enemies  in 


Westminster,  and  rattled  the 
City.  The  critics  saw  the  Gov- 
ernor’s resignation  admission 
as  a chance  to  undermine  his 
authority  and  make  the  case 
for  their  candidate  — multi- 
millionaire Labour  loyalist 
Gavyn  Davies  of  Goldman 
Sachs — to  replace  him. 

But  the  ploy  appears  to 
have  backfired.  Labour’s 
sure-footed  approach,  so 
effective  in  the  election  cam- 
paign, seemed  to  have  de- 
serted It  as  senior  party 
sources  distanced  themselves 
from  the  attack  on  George. 
The  suggestion  that  Davies 
was  being  lined  up  to  succeed 
George  was  squashed.  “The 
idea  that  Gordon  Brown  has 
already  decided  to  make 
someone  else  Governor  is 
ridiculous,”  one  official  said. 
Davies's  position  is  especially 
sensitive  because  his  wife. 
Sue  Nye.  is  a long-standing 
Labour  official  who  has  be- 
come a political  appointee  in 
the  Chancellor’s  office. 

The  attempted  destabilisa- 
tion of  the  Governor  has  out- 
raged the  City  and  shaken 
confidence  in  Labour's  com- 
mitment to  the  Bank’s  inde- 
pendence. Reaction  among 
the  City's  magic  circle  was 
encapsulated  by  Lord  Alexan- 
der, chairman  of  Nat  West  and 
an  expert  on  financial  law, 
who  argued  that  If  George 


were  to  go  “it  would  create 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
Government  has  the  appro- 
priate judgment”.  Closer  to 
the  trading  floors, . opinion 
was  equally  caustic.  One 
senior  trader  talked  of  the 
rise  of  a “Labour  nomenkla- 
tura'' at  the  centre  of  mone- 
tary policymaking. 

The  spat  over  George’s  posi- 
tion matters  because  of  the 
Governor's  position  at  the  top 
of  the  table  where  interest 
rates  will  be  decided  from 
June.  The  Governor  will 
chair  a nine-member  Mone- 
tary Policy  Committee  which 
will  set  borrowing  costs  in 
line  with  the  Government's 
announced  inflation  target. 
He  will  sit  alongside  his  two 
deputy  governors,  two  other 
senior  Bank  of  England  offi- 
cials — chief  economist  Mer- 
vyn  King  and  executive  direc- 
tor Ian  Plenderleith  — and 
■ four  outsiders  yet  to  be 
named  by  Brown. 

The  Chancellor  already  has 
dispatched  deputy  governor 
Davies  to  head  the  super-SIB 
and  if  George  were  to  go.  it 
would  give  Brown  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pack  the  committee 
with  his  own  placemen. 

There  are  Labour  people 
who  believe  this  would  ensure 
the  party's  central  policies,  of 
creating  quality  jobs  and 
growing  the  economy  over  the 


Labour’s  sure- 
footed approach,  so 
effective  in  the 
election  campaign, 
seemed  to  have 
deserted  it  as  senior 
party  sources 
■ distanced 
themselves  from  the 
attack  on  George 


‘Contenders'  Gavyn  Davies, 
left  and  Eddie  George 


longer  haul,  were  not  under- 
mined by  the  deflationary  bias 
of  central  bankers.  But  such 
an  approach  would  run  con- 
trary to  Brown's  claims  that 
reforming  the  Bank  is  part  of 
a longer-term  plan  to  produce 
a new  era  of  stability  for  the 
whale  economy. 

While  the  concept  of  opera- 
tional independence  won  plau- 
dits for  the  new  Chancellor 
and  produced  a rally  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  — worth  half  a 
point  off  the  Government’s 
long-term  borrowing  costs  — 
the  handHrig  and  substance  of 
the  regulatory  reform  have  en- 
dangered Labour’s  feelgood 
factor  in  the  financial  services 
industry. 

Under  the  Brown  blueprint 
banking  regulation  will  be 
shifted  from  Threadneedle 
Street  to  the  super-SIB,  which 
will  also  take  over  the  self-  < 
regulatory  organisations. 
This  will  create  a bureau- 1 
cracy  with  up  to  2,000  profes- 
sional staff;  an  annual  budget 
of  £150  million  and  a building 
the  size  of  the  NatWest  Tower  ; 
to  bouse  them.  The  Bank,  like  ; 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  Wash- 
ington, will  retain  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the 
soundness  of  the  financial 
system  in  crises  such  as  the 
1987  Wall  Street  crash. 

The  new  regulatory  struc- 
ture tackles  a series  of  devel- 
opments. These  include  the 
globalisation  and  liberalisa- 
tion of  international  markets 
which  have  blurred  distinc- 
tions between  banks,  broker- 
age houses  and  insurance 
companies;  faults  in  seif-regu- 
lation which  Labour  sees  as 
responsible  for  failure  to 
resolve  the  huge  pensions 
mls-selling  fiasco  with  speed 
and  determination,  and  per- 
ceived failings  of  the  Bank  in 
the  Johnson  Matthey,  BCCI 
and  Barings  scandals. 

Some  whinging  from  the 
City  is  to  be  expected.  The  fi- 
nancial community  is  not 
used  to  being  rolled  over,  es- 
pecially by  a Labour  eco- 
nomic team  which  has  spent 
years  playing  down  its  radi- 
calism and  cultivating  the 


City  establishment.  However, 
the  self-regulatory  system  has 
been  slow  to  act,  and  banking 
regulation  has  been  found  by 
the  Bank’s  own  Board  of 
Ranking  Supervision  to  be 
deeply  flawed. 

At  least  two  fault  lines  are 
clear  in  the  super-SIB  struc- 
ture. It  looks  cumbersome 
and  foils  to  draw  sufficient 


distinction  between  policing 
wholesale,  markets  — which 
are  the  preserve  of  the  big 
professional  players  — and 
the  retail  end  of  financial  ser- 
vices, which  is  largely  about 
consumer  protection  and 
compensation.  It  also  puts 
supervision  of  banking  (and 
probably  insurance  and 
building  societies)  into  the 


super-SIB  when  a separate 
banking  commission  might 
have  been  a better  response. 

By  his  dynamic  approach  to 
policymaking  Brown  has 
sought  to  ensure  that  he  has 
not  become  the  prisoner  of 
the  City.  But  by  going  so  far 
so  fast,  be  lias  risked  alienat- 
ing those,  like  George,  who 
should  be  his  allies. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8445 


Across 

7 Nonsense  (fuel  and  spats!) 
(3.3.7) 

8 On  strike?  (3) 

9 Towards  the  sunset  (9) 

10  Name  (slang)  (8) 

11  Circular  recess  in  building 
(4) 

13  Command  (6) 

14  Baby  (6) 

16  Force  enabling  flight  (4) 

17  Doubt  (haze  and 

oxidisation!)  (8) 

20  Hal  or  farewell  symbol  (9) 


21  -Clinging  plant  (3)  ■ 

22  Majority  (as  carrying  more 
weight)  (13) 

Down 

1 Near-darkness  (5) 

2 Vacillate  (3,2,3.5) 

3 Transmission  of  informa- 
tion |S) 

4 Absolute  truth?  (6) 

5 State  of  USA  (4) 

6 Ongoing  political  project? 

(8.5) 

7 Think  — possibly  guilty  (7) 


12  Woollies  (8) 

13  Hotel  attendant  In  USA  (7) 
is  Magician  (6) 

18  Herb  (5) 

19  Capital  city!(4) 


^ Stuck?  Can  our  solutions  fcw  on  08B1  338848.  CaHaGtgt50p  per  ndnuta  at  all  Umas.  SwuU*»«nwpiM«.y 


More  news,  more  facts,  more  fun. 

LineOne,  the  new  UK  Internet  service  from  8T  and  News  International,  is  designed  just  for  you 
but  has  something  for  everyone. 

Exclusive  UK  content;  including  news  and  sport  from  Sky  and  the  UK’s  top  newspapers,  local  'Whatfs  On*  listings,  forums, 
computer  games  and  reference  information. 

?zsi  and  oasy  Internet  access  with  BTs  award-winning  Internet  network.  Pius  UrreOne's  unique  Intelligent  Agent,  fij  will 
show  you  around. 

Unlimited  access  to  UneOne  and  the  Internet,  for  just  £14.95  per  month,  including  5 e-mail  addresses  for  you  and  your 
family.  So  you  don't  have  to  pay  by  the  hour. 

Now  you  can  try  LineOne  for  free. 

• One  month's  free  membership. 

• 10  hours'  free  access  to  LineOne  and  the  Internet.. 


Call  for  your  free  software  pack  now. 

• ' . -A'  K ■■ 

( 0800  111  2 10*)  ' :WX 
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ilJ#3 


wonders 


The  greatest 


E -ff  ■;  jn  the  world 

defeated  by 
a machine. 

J Is  it  time  we 

retired  from  the  field  of 
battle?  Garry  Kasparov 
reflects  on  how  he  will 
defeat  his  amazing  enemy 


r 


L 


LAST  YEAR  after  my  victo- 
rious match  against 
IBM’s  Deep  Blue  super- 
computer in  Philadelphia. 
2 expressed  my  surprise 
- and  amazement  at  seeing  a new 
■kind  er  intelligence.  I referred  to 
- Game  1,  in  which  the  computer's 
demslon  to-sacrifice  a pawn,  based 
strictly  on  the  machine's  calcula- 
tions. coincided  with  what  a 
-human  would  have  done  using 
-.-human  logic. 

T had  stepped  into  a discussion 
: of  whether  artificial  intelligence 
has  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  human 
thinking  procedures  or  whether 
yni  should  judge  intelligence  by  the 
end  results.  I viewed  the  match 
.With  an  improved  version  of  Deep 
- Blue -as  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  further  — and  of  course  to 
win & competitive  event . 

•_  Unfortunately  I based  my  prepa- 
ration- for  this  match,  played  two 
weeks  ago  in  New  York  City  on  the 
conventional  wisdom  of  what 
would  constitute  good  anti-com- 
, puter  strategy.  The  conventional 
wisdom  1b  — or  was  until  the  end 
of  this  match  — to  avoid  early  con- 
frontations, play  a slow  game,  try 
to  out-manoeuvre  the  machine, 
force  -positional  mistakes,  and 
then,  when  the  climax  comes,  not 
lose. your  concentration  and  not 
make  any  tactical  mistakes. 

It  was  my  bad  luck  that  this 
strategy  worked  perfectly  in  Game 
!1  but:  never  again  for  the  rest  of 
the  match.  I found  myself  unpre- 
pared for  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
totally  new  kind  of  intellectual 
challenge. 


The  decisive  game  of  the  match 
was  Game  2.  which  left  a scar  in 
my  memory  and  in  Deep  Blue's 
Game  2 we  saw  something  that 
went  well  beyond  our  wildest 
expectations  of  how  well  a com- 
puter would  be  able  to  foresee  the 
long-term  positional  consequences 
oT  its'  decisions.  The  machine 
refused  to  move  to  a position  that 
had  a decisive  short-term  advan- 
tage — showing  a very  human 
sense  of  danger 

I think  this  moment  could  mark 
a revolution  in  computer  science 
that  could  earn  IBM  and  the  Deep 
Blue  team  a Nobel  Prize.  Even 
today  weeks  later,  no  other  chess- 
playing program  in  the  world  has 
been  able  to  evaluate  correctly  the 
consequences  of  Deep  Blue's  posi- 
tion. 

Also.  Game  2 had  a very  unfortu- 
nate finish.  Deep  Blue  held  a 
strategically  winning  position,  but 
it  made  a tactical  blunder  that,  if  I 
had  sacrificed  a piece,  could  have 
given  me  a miraculous  escape.  But 
I trusted  the  machine’s  calcula- 
tions, thinking  it  would  not  miss 
such  a continuation,  and  resigned 
instead. 

Game  2 created  an  enigma  for 
me  that  I never  solved  and  from 
which  I never  recovered.  I would 
like  the  IBM  team  to  start  disclos- 
ing the  secrets  of  how  they 
achieved  this  unthinkable  success 
in  Chess  programming-  They  claim 
they  developed  software  that 
enabled  them  to  change  the  style  of 
the  program  in  mid-match  and  the 
evaluation  ability  of  the  machine 
from  game  to  game.lpage  14 
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I’ve  heard:  that  * 
lots  of  people  are  putting 
their  windfall  money  into. 
Premium  Bonds. 
What’s  the  atttaetiqn? 

..  Barry  Sisspns,  Cplchester. 
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Quiz  answers 

1.  Pepanmg  Russian  Ambassador  Ana- 
tolv  AcJamishm  who  praised  Vie  profusion 
and  cleanliness  af  the  British  loo. 

2 Tobacco  firms  atwr  the  Government 
announced  a ban  on  fheir  spors  sponsor- 
ship aciKitius 

3.  C.  Sir  Paul  McCartney  v.  ha  was  ashed 
three  million  questions  in  a mass  Internet 
interview. 

а.  Head  of  tti&Lou  Pay  Commission 
which  aers  the  minimum  wage.  Jarvis 
earns  art  estimated  CSC  I jr.  hour. 

5.  B.  Norwich  City  FC  The  club's  director. 
Delia  Smith,  ashed  Oldfield  to  update  the 

kit. 

б.  A line  up  of  Afncon  land  snails,  named 
Hague.  Redwood.  Dorroii  and  Uiiev.  were 

raced  tWsweek  m ihe  Cru  Fnou  Interna- 
tional Snail  Raclriq  Meal  Hague  won. 

7.  Comedy  star  hathy  Burke,  aka 
Wayne tla  Slob,  on  snatching  Best  Actress 
award  at  Cannes 

8.  C.  Whte  Van  Man.  me  gener.e  road 
buRy  identified  by  a Freight  Transport 
Association  report. 

9 Kate  Wilkins  who  voted  agamst  West- 
minster council's  decision  io  ban  the  film 
Crash. 

10.  Cantona  who  annaiftced  his  retire- 
ment from  football  to  pursue  his  interest  in 
acting. 

IT  C.  John  Major,  attending  the  Chelsea 
Ftower  Show  with  Norma,  seemingly 
bemused  by  aH  the  attention  he  attracted. 
12  Lord  Lloyd- Webber,  who  sdd  hr3  per- 
sonal wme  collection  at  Sotheby's  tar  £3.5 
million 

13.  D.  Pnnce  Naseem.  World  feather- 
weight boxing  champion,  presented  his 
parents  with  binliners  containing  £50.000 
cash 

14.  Lord  Archer,  who  wants  to  become 
Mayor  of  London  and  premised  to  give  up 
his  writing  career  if  ho  won  inejob. 

1 5.  c.  Doily  tne  sheep,  the  world-famous 
animal  cloned  from  a single  cell  was  shorn 
this  week  for  chanty. 

How  you  rate 

O-t  Septic  Tank 
S-9  Ponalao 
10-1  a Wooden  soa: 

»5  Throne 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

j£If  anything  illustrates 
m the  difference  a month, 
makes,  it  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Secretary  of 
State  Mo  Mowlam  has 
addressed  the  issue  of 
parades.  Her  visits  to  peo- 
ple living  in  areas  caught 
up  in  the  parades  row  were 
timely  and  proved  that  she 
is  someone  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  be  Isolated  in  ffi 

Castle  Stormont ...  " 

Irish  News 

/?The  sad  passing  of 
3*  Laurie  Lee  is  not  entirely 
unexpected,  but  the  feeling 
of  loss  both  around  the 
world  and  here  in  the  Stroud 
Valleys  is  still  weighing 
heavy.  Quite  simply.  Laurie 
Lee  pat  oar  Little  corner  of 


Gloucestershire  on  the 
world  map.  We  are  all 
privileged  to  live  around 
these  valleys,  and  privi- 
leged to  call  Laurie  Lee  8f 
one  of  us.  * 

Stroud  News  & Journal 

a?  We  have  demanded  rlg- 
® orous  and  transparent 
investigation.  As  a result, 
we  have  been  vilified.  The 
spectre  of  racism  has  been 
raised.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  our  interest  in 
Govan  is  ill-considered  and 
Irresponsible.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Mr  Blair  must  show 
the  same  determination 
and  ruthlessness  in  his  pur- 
suit of  these  allegations  as 
he  did  in  his  pursuit  of  fl 
sleaze  in  the  Tory  ranks.  » 
The  Scotsman 


Them  on  them 

The  global  view  reini 

g With  Benazir  out  of  wort 

% oower.  we  have  stopped  the  4 


s®  power,  we  have  stopped 
hearing  about  Pirs. 

Haven't  we?  Every  time  she 
visited  a place  in  Pakistan, 
she  discovered  a new  Pir  or 
a saint,  alive  or  dead;  and 
rushed  to  get  his  blessings. 
This  way  we  have  also 
came  to  know  about  many 
Pirs  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  unknown  to 
us.  Could  we  ever  have 
known  the  Pir  resting  in  a 
huge  grave;  59  feet  long 
and  28  feet  wide,  some-  3$ 
where  in  Sindh?  & 

The  Nation.  Lahore.  Pakistan 

s Deputy  Prime  Minister 
HgSaniak  Sundaravej  plans 
to  give  city  traffic  police 
some  respite  by  reducing 
their  daily  duty  boors  and 


reining  in  their  provincial 
colleagues  to  share  the 
workload.  Mr  Samak  wants 
the  4,000  strong  city  traffic 
police  to  work  only  four 
hoars  daily  Instead  of  ■ 

th»  TnlniTnnm  10.  7 

Bangkok  Post 

Honest  citizens  con- 
es cerned  about  Big 
Brother-style  government 
snooping  into  their  legiti- 
mate private  transactions 
should  be  howling  like 
scalded  dogs.  In  an 
overzealoos  attempt  to 
crack  down  on  drug  money 
laundering,  the  Clinton 
administration  proposed 
new  regulations  this  week 
to  require  all  non-bank 
wire  transfers  of  more  than 
$750  outside  the  United  9 OAm*, 

States  to  be  reported.  * ytoawmiJianom; 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Ban*  : 


Still  not  helping  the  police  with  their  inquiries 


This  week  last  year 
May  19, 1996 

iTOr.HEY  seek  him  here. 

«p  they  seek  him  there... 

% A year  has  now  passed 
since  Kent  police  indicated 
that  they  wanted  to  talk  to 
Kenneth  Noye  in  connection 
with  the  murder  of  21-year- 
old  Stephen  Cameron  on  the 
M25,  but  despite  countless 
rumours  there  has  been  no 
positive  sighting  of  him. 

Yesterday.  Bent  police  said 
they  were  now  looking  at  new 
leads  which  have  resulted 
from  an  appeal  by  Detective 
Superintendent  Nick  Biddis, 
the  officer  heading  the 
investigation.  He  had  called 
on  members  of  the 
underworld  and  people  on  the 
fringes  of  it  to  come  forward 
with  information  about 
Noye's  whereabouts. 

Biddis  says  that  he  wants 
to  eliminate  Noye  from  the 
inqti  iry  but  his  investigation 
has  been  dogged  by  people 
who  have  lied  to  him  and  his 
detectives  or  have  been 
"economic  with  the  truth”. 
There  is  a strong  belief  that 
Noye  is  st  ill  in  touch  with 
people  in  this  country  but  has 
no  desire  to  come  back. 

Stephen  Cameron  was  on 
his  way  to  buy  bagels  on 
Sunday.  May  19  last  year  in  a 


Deep  blue 
wonders 


* page  13  This  also  is  revolu- 
tionary because  any  change,  any 
tweak  in  tile  computer  normally 
needs  weeks  of  testing  to  avoid 
potential  bugs. 

I discovered  that  I was  playing  a 
very  flexible,  quickly  changing 
opponent  with  an  ability  to  avoid 
any  mistakes  in  long-term  calcula- 
tions. My  opponent  was  psycholog- 
ically stable,  undisturbed  and 
unconcerned  about  anything 
going  on  around  it.  and  it  made 
almost  none  of  the  typical  com- 
puter-chess errors. 

This  machine  is  not  invincible, 
however,  and  I still  believe  that  i 
had  a chance  of  winning,  espe- 
ciaily  if  I had  prepared  myself 
properly  for  the  match,  which  was 
very  different  in  spirit  from  the 
match  in  Philadelphia. 

From  the  opening  press  confer- 
ence. I realized  that  for  IBM,  this 
was  much  more  than  a scientific 
experiment.  Competition  had  over- 
shadowed science.  It  had  become  a 
contest  about  winning  and  losing. 

The  KM  team  was  at  once  a player, 
organiser,  arbitrator  and  sponsor 
of  the  event,  which  left  me  at  a ter- 
rible disadvantage-  Whether  they 
intended  to  or  not.  they  created  a 
hostile  atmosphere  that  was  very 
difficult  for  me  to  bear.  There  was 
something  negative  in  the  air.  It 
was  a Deep  Blue  show,  and  Deep 
Blue  had  to  win. 

IBM's  total  control  of  the  site 
and  the  playing  conditions  under- 
; scored  the  ‘vulnerability  of  the  1 
human  player  I was  the  only  | 
player  in  this  competition  influ- 
enced by  any  sort  of  negative  or 
hostile  atmosphere.  I think  IBM's 
unwillingness  to  coopera  te  or  give 
prlnt-outs  of  the  computer’s 
thought  processes  harmed  that 
atmosphere.  (As  of  today.  I still 
have  not  received  the  complete 
printouts  that  I requested.)  There 
were  also  many  minor  incidents, 
starting  with  the  fact  that  the 
venue  was  created  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  machine  — with  all 
these  air-conditioning  systems  and 
dozens  of  people  serving  the 
machine,  not  the  human  player 

I don't  want  anybody  to  look  at 
this  as  an  excuse.  It’s  my  fault.  I 
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Wanted . . . Kenneth  Noye, 
aka  Anthony  Francis,  has 
yet  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  police  investigation 
into  the  “road  rage’  murder 
of  Stephen  Cameron.  It 
has  been  speculated  he  is 
in  Turkish  Cyprus,  Florida 
or  even  still  in  Britain 

van  driven  by  his  fiancee 
Danielle  Cable.  A dark  blue 
Land  Rover  Discovery  cut  in 
front  of  them.  Cameron 
shook  his  head  at  the  driver 
and  when  they  stopped  at  the 
traffic  lights  got  out  He 
argued  with  the  driver  of  the 
Land  Rover,  there  was  a brief 
scuffle  and  Cameron  was  I 
fatally  stabbed. 

Kent  police  then  embarked 
on  the  laborious  process  of 
checking  on  the  whereabouts 
of  the  owners  of  17,000  Land 
Rover  Discoveries  that 
matched  the  description. 

They  have  now  eliminated 
all  of  them  with  the 
exception  of  “Anthony 
Francis"  erf.  Bexley  a 
pseudonym  used  by  Noye 
who  disappeared 
immediately  after  the 
stabbing. 

The  murder  Is  still  seen  as 
“road  rage"  and  police 
strongly  deny  any  suggestion 
that  Cameron  may  have 
known  his  killer  and  that  the 
stabbing  was  the  result  of  a 


previous  argument 

Noye  has  since  been  said  to 
be  in  numerous  locations 
including  Turkish  Cyprus, 
which  has  no  extradition 
treaty  with  Britain,  St 
Petersburg,  Paris,  Tenerife 
and  Floridi  He  Is  also 
believed  to  have  briefly  re- 
entered this  country  The 
police  say  they  have  followed 
up  all  genuine  leads. 

Noye's  family — he  has  a 
wife.  Brenda,  and  two  sons — 
say  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  talk  about  the  case.  Brenda 
Noye  was  very  supportive  of 
her  husband  during  his 
previous  involvements  with 
the  police. 

She  says:  "I  have  no  Idea 
where  he  is  and  I don't  want 
to  know  As  far  as  I am 
concerned  he  is  better  off  out 
of  it"  She  claims  he  Is 
innocent,  as  she  did  when  he 
was  charged  with  murder 
and  with  handling. 

Noye  was  acquitted  in  1886 
of  the  murder  of  an 
undercover  officer;  DC  John 
Fordham.  He  had  stabbed 
Fordham  to  death  after 
finding  him  hiding  on  his 
property  in  Kent,  pleading  he 
had  thought  Fordham  was  an 
intruder 

Later  he  was  jailed  for  14 
years  for  handling  the 
proceeds  from  the  £27  million 
1983  BrinkVMat  robbery. 


Noye  served  his  time  and 
emerged  from  Swaleside 
prison  in  1994.  Even  after  his 
time  in  prison  he  was  still  a 
wealthy  man. 

Once  out  he  came  to  the 
attention  of  police  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
surveillance  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Noye  had 
given  information  to  the 
police  in  the  pasL 

One  issue  which  the  case 
has  thrown  up  is  that  of 
media  coverage:  If  there  were 
to  be  any  proceedings  against 
Noye  in  the  future,  he  could 
argue  that  the  heavy 
coverage  given  to  his 
disappearance  had  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  have  a 
fair  trial. 

Stephen  Cameron's 
parents  and  fiancee  have 
issued  anniversary  appeals 
for  people  to  come  forward. 
Ken  Cameron  said:  "Of 
course  we  are  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  progress.  The 
police  are  doing  their  best  but 
I did  think  we  would  have 
seen  some  sort  of  result  by 
now" 

Nick  Biddis  is  hoping  that 
the  anniversary  may  jog  the 
consciences  of  people  who 
have  the  information  the 
police  need  to  solve  one  of  the 
country's  most  high  profile 
unsolved  murder  cases. 
Duncan  Campbell 


1)  Who  thought  Britain  wss 
flush? 

2)  Who’S  choking  after 
their  deals  want  up  In 
smoke? 

3)  Who  can  nowdaim  to 
be  the  "most  questioned 

man  in  history”? 

a)  OJ  Simpson 

b)  Stephen  Hawkins 

c)  Sir  Paul  McCartney  . 

d)  Fred  Housego 

4)  What  position  to  the  - 
brewing  boss*  Peter 
Jarvis,  tipped  to  get, 
which  critics  fear  would 

be  like  putting  “Draculo  h) 

change  of  the  blood  bank”. 

5)  Who  will  wear  anew 
outfit  designed  by  Bruce 
Oldfield,  featuring  a man- 
darin coder  and  raglan 
sleeves? 

a)  Princess  Diana 

b)  Norwich  CHy  FC 

e)  Ann  Widdecomtoe 
d)  Traffic  Wantons 

6)  What  . \ 
has  this  -A 

snail  got  •;*£*.  -:v.„ 

to  do  with 

the  contest  . JPteg 

tar  the  Con- 
sorvathre Party 
leadership? 

7)  Who  heard  the  crowd 
saying:  “She  doesn’t  took 
Important,  I wont  take  any 
pictures  of  her.11 

8}  Who  was  declared  dan- 
gerous .when  driving? 

a)  Van  Morrison 

b)  Win  Rouge 

c)  White  Van  Man 

d)  Jean  Claude  Van 
Damme 

9)  “To  be  honest  it’s  a 
pretty  bad,  boring  art  film 
which  Involves  a lot  of 
women  taking  their 
clothes  off."  A Labour 
councillor  on  what? 

10)  Which  playmaker  was 
looking  for  some  new 
direction? 

1 1}  “Why  are  you  Inter- 
ested in  me?  Pm  yester- 
day's news.”  Who  said  it? 

a)  Martin  Bell 
14  Eric  Cantona 

c)  John  Major 

d)  Sir  Paul  McCartney 

12)  Which  songwriter 
came  up  with  a best  cellar? 

13)  “Go  and  eigoy  your- 
selves, that's  your  spend- 
ing money  for  the  next  Six 
months.”  Who  to  whom? 

a)  Alex  Ferguson  to  die 
Cantonas 

b)  Mohamed  A!  Fayed  to 
the  Hamiltons 

c)  Prince  Andrew  to  Fergie 
and  Tiger  Woods 

d ) Prince  Naseem  Named 
to  his  parents 

1 4)  Who  aimed  at  a central 
London  target? 

15)  Who  faced  the  chop 
this  week? 

a)  Alan  Shearer 

b)  Gillian  Shepherd 

c)  Dolly  The  Sheep 

d)  Dolly  Parton 

Compiled  by  Gabrielle  Moms 
Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


accepted  the  conditions. 

Now  I would  like  to  look  to  the 
future.  1 think  we  have  to  separate 
science  and  sport.  I believe  the 
IBM  team  owes  the  world  of  chess, 
and  the  world  of  science,  a foil 
explanation  of  bow  such  a flexible 
machine  was  developed.  They  have 
to  make  all  the  scientific  data 
available  to  allow  others  to  judge 
their  accomplishment 

I also  think  IBM  owes  me.  and 
all  mankind,  a rematch.  I hereby 
challenge  IBM  to  a match  of  10 
games.  20  days  long,  to  play  every 
second  day  I would  like  to  have 
access  in  advance  to  the  log  of  10 
Deep  Blue  games  played  with  a 
neutral  player  or  another  com- 
puter in  the  presence  of  my  repre- 
sentative. I would  like  to  play  it 
later  this  year,  when  1 can  be  in  my 
best  form  after  a vacation  and  time 
for  preparation.  And  I'm  ready  to 
play  for  all  or  nothing,  winner  take 
all.  just  to  show  tbat  it’s  not  about 
money.  Moreover,  1 think  it  would 
be  advisable  if  IBM  would  step 
down  as  an  organiser  of  the 
match.  It  should  be  organised  inde- ; 
pendently 

I think  IBM  was  the  big  winner 
of  this  match.  It  scored  many 
points  in  advertising  and  the  stock 
market.  1 also  think  the  company 
owes  something  to  chess.  I think  it 
could  be  great  if  IBM  contributed 
to  chess  development;  specifically 
tt  could  create  a scholarship  to 
help  talented  kids  study  chess. 

I think  this  match  proved  that 
there  should  be  no  special  anti- 
computer strategy  To  beat  this 
machine,  1 just  have  to  play  great 
chess.  I need  a comprehensive,  bul- 
let-proof opening  preparation  that 
checks  all  sharp  lines  of  play  to 
avoid  any  flaw's  — which  can  be 
deadly  when  playing  Deep  Blue.  I 
need  physical  and  psychological 
stability,  a great  level  of  concentra- 
tion and  a mind  free  of  other  dis- 
tractions to  calculate  and 
calculate. 

1 think  something  great  is  hap- 
pening. I'm  proud  to  be  part  of 
that  But  I don't  want  to  be  a loser 
because  I'm  playing  only  at  50  per 
cent  of  my  capacity  and  50  per  cent 
of  my  psychological  stability 

If  we  get  this  rematch.  I'm  ready 
whatever  the  outcome,  to  go  to 
IBM’s  labs  and  have  a nice  talk 
with  the  Deep  Blue  team.  But  until 
then.  I'm  going  to  treat  them  as  a 
very  hostile  opponent,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  toughest  challenge 
of  my  fife. 

©Time  magazine 


Deep  Blue  doesn't  know 
how  shallow  it  really  is 


Man  and  machine...  Will  Kasparov  defeat  Deep  Blue  next  time? 


A short  history  of  thinking  machines 


5000 BC:  Abacus  developed  to 
help  people  do  calculations 
mechanically  It’s  Fast,  efficient, 
and  still  in  widespread  use ...  but 
can't  play  chess,  a game  which 
won’t  be  Invented  until  about 
600 AD. 

725:  A Chinese  engineer  and  a 
Buddhist  monk  construct  the  first 
mechanical  dock.  Since  it’s  driven 
by  water,  the  idea  of  creating  a 
wrist-worn  version  remains  infea- 
sible. 

1 642:  Blaise  Pascal  finally  per- 
fects the  first  mechanical  calculat- 
ing machine,  the  Pascaline.  it  uses 
rotating  wheels  to  do  arithmetic. 
1805:  Joseph-Marie  Jacquard 
uses  cards  with  holes  punched  in 
them  to  automate  weaving. 
Punched  cards  will  later  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  electrically- 
driven  machines  and  go  on  to 
become  the  standard  way  of  pro- 
gramming computers. 

1822:  Charles  Babbage  develops 
the  Difference  Engine,  a mechani- 
cal calculator  then  tries  to  con- 
struct an  Analytical  Engine,  which 
could  claim  to  be  the  first  com- 
puter. 

1 936:  Alan  Turing  develops  the 
idea  that  all  solvable  problems  can 
be  solved  using  algorithms,  which 
implies  that  “machine  intelli- 
gence" and  human  intelligence  are 
essentially  equivalent,  in  1950  he 
proposed  the  Turing  Test  on 
machine  intelligence  based  on 
holding  typed  conversations 
between  a person  and  a computer. 


1 945c  ENIAC  (Electronic  Numer- 
ical Analyzer  And  Computer)  is 
for  the  US  Army.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  first  electronic  digital 
computer. 

George  Devol  flies  a patent 
for  a robotic  arm  controlled  try  pro- 
grams written  on  punched  cards. 

1 956:  A computer  chess  program 
scores  its  first  victory  over  a human 
being.  In  1958,  Herbert  Simon  of 
Camegi e-Mellon  University  pre- 
dicts that  a computer  will  be  world 
chess  champion  within  10  years. 

958-9:  The  computer  chip  or 
"integrated  circuit"  is  developed, 
starting  a new  age  of  rapidly 
increasing  computer  power. 

1971:  Kenneth  Colby  and  others 
develop  a computer-based  conver- 
sation program  that  is  so  convinc- 
ing some  clinical  psychiatrists 
cannot  distinguish  it  from  a 
human' being.  The  program,  called 
Parry,  is  a simulation  of  “artificial 
paranoia”. 

974:  MYCIN  Is  developed.  This 
computer  program,  an  “expert  sys- 
tem", proves  to  be  as  good  as  doc- 
tors at  diagnosing  cases  of 
meningitis,  on  10  test  cases. 

1 985:  Hitech.  a chess  computer 
program,  plays  in  51  tournament 
games  and  achieves  a h igh  Master 
rating,  better  than  99  per  cent  of 
all  US-rated  human,  players. 

1997:  IBM’s  Deep  Blue  computer 
beats  the  world  chess  champion, 
Garry  Kasparov,  in  their  second 
encounter. 

Jack  Schofield 


Jane  O'Grady 

KASPAROV’S  line  on  his 
defeat  seems  to  be  the 
opposite  of  everyone 
else’s.  Reversing  the  general 
consternation  about  whether 
the  machines  have  become  too 
human  and  whether  they  >*nn 
think,  his  chief  complaint 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  not 
mechanical  enough.. 

He  was  the  only  player  in  the 
competition,  he  says,  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  negativity  and  hostil- 
ity. Deep  Blue  remained 
“psychologically  stable"  pre- 
cisely because  it  wasn’t  human. 
Being  human,  in  fact,  was  an 
unfair  disadvantage. 

is  the  situation,  then,  worse 
than  we  thought?  Are  comput- 
ers better  than  ns?  Edward 
Fredkin  recently  predicted  that 
computers  will  become  “mil- 
lions of  times  smarter  than  the 
smartest  person.”  and  that  they 
would  soon  be  keeping  us  as 
pets. 

Deep  Bine  seems  to  be  a step- 
ping stone  to  this  science  Ac- 
tion scenario.  The  computer 
genius  Alan  Turing  said  that  if 
a machine,  communicating  via 
a keyboard,  was  to  give  answers 
so  convincingly  human  as  to  be 
itself  mistakeable  for  a human, 
then,  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  can  think. 

Kasparov  follows  a popular 
trend  by  debating  Whether  arti- 
ficial intelligence  has  to  be  an 
exact  copy  of  human  thiniriwg 
or  whether  it  can  just  be  judged 
on  its  end  result.  But  this  Is 
surely  a false  dichotomy.  If  he 
Is  referring  to  human  hard- 
ware, then  we  know  that  the 
human  brain  is  not  constructed 
on  a binary  system,  nor  made  of 
silicone. 

If  instead  he  is  referring  to 
mental  rather  than  neurologi- 
cal processes,  then  the  only  crl- 
terion  for  these  being  copied  by 
artificial  intelligence  to  the  end 
results.  For  all  the  Turing  tests 
can  actually  establish  is 
whether  or  not  a machine  does 
somettmg.  What  It  does  Is  thT 
crus  of  the  matter 

^J^g^the'word  “think" 
for  this,  but  “think"  is  at  least 


doubly  ambiguous.  It  covers 
reasoning  function  such  as  cal- 
culating, but  also  covers  the 
awareness  of  emotion,  sensa- 
tion and  the  awareness  of  cal- 
culating; and  it  is  whether  or 
not  a machine  can  have  these 
that  really  worries  us.  If  what 
we  are  testing  is  calculating, 
the.  whole  enjoyable  scare 
deflates,  since  we  know  the 
answer  in  advance.  The 
machine  can  indeed  calculate, 
and  the  only  excitement  will  be 
in  how  sophisticated  and  per- 
suasively human-like  its 
answers  will  be.  But  if  the  test 
is  for  whether  the  machine  is 
conscious  — can  feel  and  sense 
as  well  as  calculate  — then 
mere  performance  is  no  indica- 
tor. 

It  could  be  objected  that  even 
with  fellow  humans  we  can  do 
no  better  than  the  Turing  test. 
All  we  can  observe  is  behaviour, 
and  we  never  know  whether 
others*  behaviour  is  produced 
by  the  same  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings as  our  own. 

But  such  speculation  is  a 
mere  luxury  of  philosophical 
doubt.  We  act  and  feel  and  in 
fact  know  that  other  humans 
(and  some  non-human  animals) 
have  consciousness,  partly 
because  they  are  formed  of  liv- 
mg  tissue  as  a computer  Is  not. 
The  Turing  test  flouts  evolu- 
tionary biology,  not  only  in  its 

of  the  etiology  and 
material  basis  of  thought,  but 

r ******  °ne  Partic- 
le type  of  cognitive  faculty 
emotional 
ana  historical  grounding  that 
makes  it  what  It  is. 

Awarding  to  the  Turing  test, 
machines  are  more  capable  of 
thinking  than  non -linguistic 
infants  and  apes.  Deep  Blue 
K2!  have  passed  the  Turing 
Test by  beating  Kasparov,  hut 
tbevery  feet  that  Kasparov  lost 
psychological 
Instability  makes  it  the  case 

that  he  can  think  (and  Deep 

55^“®!)  ta  the  fun  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

The  author  edited,  wtth  A j Aver, 
oSS  Dlc00rtflry ' 011 Phitosopwcal 
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Interview.  Kathy  Burke,  Best  Actress  at  Cannes,  talks  bloke-to-mate  to  Katharine  Viner 

It  s the  passion,  sweetheart 


THE  Dally  Mirror  has 
been  begging  Kathy 
Burke  to  go  in  for  a 
makeover.  They  want 
to  put  her  hair  in 
cutlers,  slap  on  No  17 
dress  her  in  a bit  or  lace.  But  this 
year's  winner  or  the  Best  Actress 
.-  award  at  Cannes  isn’t  interested. 
"I  mean:  lying  there  in  a basque 
going,  ‘ere.  ’in  I gorgeous’  — come 
on,  get  real!  The  other  winners  at 
Cannes  were  getting  asked  really 
intelligent  questions  about  the  pol- 
itics behind  their  films  — and  all  I 
. was  getting  was,  ooh,  do  you  think 
you’re  going  to  be  famous  now. 
ooh.- rags  to  riches,  ooh. " 

She  only  got  hack  this  week,  and 
the  woman  who’s  never  lived  any- 
where hut  wrong-side-of-the-tracks 
Islington  is  flying.  “What’s 
changed  is  that  I've  got  a nice 
excuse  to  have  a bit  of  a party  tins 
weekend,”  she  says.  “And  that’s 
lovely  but  Tm  in  a bit  more  of  _ 
position  of  power  and  1 want  to  use 
tt  in  the  right  way" 

So  she  wants  to  talk  about  the 
film  for  which  she  won,  Gary  Old 
man’s  autobiographical  Nil  By 
Mouth,  and  she  wants  to  talk  about 
working-class  actors,  and  the 
British  ffim  industry  But  Kathy 
being  Kathy  — who  chain-smokes 
and  hdQers  and  talks  in  the  deep- 
est, throatiest  voice  you  have  ever 
heard  come  out  of  a five-foot 
woman  — we  talk  about  lots  of 
- other- things  as  welL 

NILBy  Mouth  is  Burke's  first  big 
film  role,  after  highly  successful 
parts  in  TV:  she  is  Waynetta  Slob, 
the  slovenly  fag-dragging  female 
half:  of  Harry  Enfield's  comedy 
couple  The  Slobs;  she  is  Perry 
Kevin  die  Teenager's  awkward 
. friend  and  Lulu,  the  disturbing 
baby  in  the  same  series;  sassy 
magazine  boss  Magda  in 
Absolutely  Fabulous;  the  abused, 
mute  Martha  in  Channel  4’s  Mr 
Wroe’s  Virgins;  and  hairdresser 
Sharon  in  Debbie  Horsefield’s 
..Common  As  Muck.  “If  someone’s 
• casting  for  a bit  of  rough,  you  can’t 
get  rougher  than  me,"  she  says,  in 
a pure  north  London  accent  full  of 
'•d’yoii  know  what  I mean”  and 
“larf"  - and  joyously-articulated 
swearwords. 

In  NIL  By  Mouth.  Burke  plays  a 
battered  wife  of  an  alcoholic  hus- 
band living  on  a council  estate  in 
Bermondsey  It  is  the  film  she  has 
.been,  voting  for  all  her  life.  “It 
node  me  beam  when  I saw  it,”  she 
says.  "It  was  likeiat  last1  This  was 
. -file  film  rd  wanted  to  be  in  since  I 
was  a kid.  It  shows  that  someone 
. oat  there  understands  a certain 
- pain  that  goes  on.  People  like  these 
-Just  aren't  usually  represented. 
And  the  Choice  for  so  many  work- 
ing-clfiss  actors  has  so  often  been 
you  get  in  EastEnders.  you  get  in 
^Coronation  Street  and  that’s  it” 
Working-class  actors  don’t  get 
“=tavited  to  Cannes,  either.  Kathy 
- Burke  wasn't  invited,  and  had  to 
. J»  j«ted  in  by  private  plane  when 
it  was  discovered  that  she'd  won.  “I 
■ didn't  mind  that  because  I’m  33 
and  that  gathering  was  supposed 
to  be  of  young  British  actors.  But 
- one  of  my  best  friends  is  Marianne 
r Jean-Baptiste  — we’re  planning  to 
set  up  a production  company 
together  — and  I’ve  got  to  use  this 
. opportunity  to  support  Marianne.” 
Jeaa-Baptiste,  despite  being  29 
and : an  .Oscar  nominee,  was 
excluded  from  the  British  conti- 
geht  for  no  obvious  reason,  it 
seems,  other  than  that  she  is  black. 
“What  happened  to  her  in  Cannes 
nude  you  feel  like  a right  fhcklng 
wanker  that  you  come  from  this 
. country"  says  Burke. 

She  enjoys  confrontation:  in 
October  last  year;  she  got  involved 
in  war  with  the  Mer- 

chant-Ivory beauty  Helena  Bon- 
ham Cartel;  who  bad  said  in  an 
Interview  in  Time  Out,  “if  you’re 
not  pretty  and  you’re  working- 
--class,  you  have  an  easier  time  In 
terms  of  people’s  attitudes  to  you.” 

■ Burke's  famously  savage 
response,  In  a letter  to  the  maga- 
zine, was  "As  a lifelong  member  or 
the  non-pretty  working  classes,  l 
would  like  to  say  to  Helena  Bon- 
ham Carter  (wholly  pledged  mem- 
ber of  the  very  pretty 
upper-middle  classes):  shut  up  you 
stupid  cunt” 

"Her  comment  made  so  many 
people  angry”  she  says  now.  “It  was 
an  incredibly  naive  thing  to  say  I 
don’t  want  to  play  pretty  giris  who 
'are  swept  up  by  handsome  men 
because  even  I wouldn’t  believe  it  I 
know  what  my  limitations  are,  she 
should  know  what  her  limitations 
are.  It  must  be  frustrating  for  her  to 
be  stereotyped,  but  get  a grip,  babe. 
TWt  blame  us." 

She  is  fully  animated  now  stab- 
bing the  air  with  a cigarette  held 
between  two  tight  fingers,  ash  fly- 
ing. "You're  in  a position  of  power, 
dartin'  — you’ve  got  the  money 
you've  cot  the  name,  you’ve  got  the 
clout  — poy  somebody  to  write  you 
that  part  if  that’s  what  you  really 


“The  actors  I worked  with  on  Nil  By  Mouth  are  good  men,  beautiful  menu  proper  men.  I was  not  allowed  to  feel  ugly’ 


want  to  do  to  prove  yourself." 

She  relaxes  a little,  point 
proven.  “But  it’s  not  personal  I’ve 
never  met  the  bird.  I’ve  ’eard  noth* 
ing  but  nice  things  about  her.” 

If  Kathy  Burke  talks  a bit  like  a 
man  — like  a bloke  really  because 
only  blokes  call  women  “birds"  — 
it  is  no  surprise,  for  she  was 
brought  up  by  men.  Her  mother; 
Bridle,  died  of  breast  cancer  when 
she  was  two.  and  her  father;  an 
Irish  council  worker;  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  cope  and  drank  heavily 
Kathy  was  fostered  by  a family 
friend  for  a couple  of  years,  before 
returning  to  her  father  and  two 
older  brothers. 

"When  I was  younger  I didn’t 
have  that  many  girl  friends  — giris 
can  be  quite  bitchy  and  it  was  all 
about  how  you  looked.  Whereas 
the  boys  that  I knew  loved  me  for 
being  just  like  them,  a bit  scruffy 
and  a bit  loud  and  a bit  clumsy 
The  boys  let  me  be  clumsy  because 
they  thought  ’She  was  brought  up 
by  blokes  and  she  hasn't  got  a 
mum  so  she  doesn’t  really  know*." 

She  and  her  dad  called  each 
other  “mate",  and  they  talked 
properly  about  a month  before  he 
died.  He  told  her  about  his 
mother's  attempted  suicide  by 
drowning,  and  how  he  saved  her 
but  she  was  put  in  a mental  insti- 
tution for  the  rest  of  her  life.  “He 
told  me  about  all  this  pain  and  1 
thought,  why  didn't  we  talk  years 
ago.  But  you  don’t.  People  don't" 
She  didn't  do  very  well  at 
school,  unlike  her  brothers,  who 
went  to  the  London  Oratory  “I  was 
in  a special  class,  where  all  the 
spastics  were  shoved  in  this  box 
together  at  the  bottom  of  the  play- 
ground, all  the  ones  they  couldn’t 
deal  with,  and  we  did  typing  and 
work  experience.  It  was  about 
keeping  you  down.  One  teacher 
laughed  at  me  when  I said  1 
wanted  to  go  to  FE  College  to  do 
drama.” 

Rescue  came  through  the  Anna 
Scher  Theatre  School,  with  its  Sat- 
urday drama  classes,  which  pro- 


‘I  grew  up 
feeling 
that  I 
wasn’t 
pretty 
because  I 
was  poor. 
But  now  I 
think  I’m 
gorgeous 
and  so  do 
my  mates’ 


duced  Birds  of  a Feather’s  Pauline 
Quirke  and  EastEnders*  Patsy 
Palmer  She  has  been  working 
since  she  was  17,  her  longest 
period  of  unemployment  10 
months,  when  she  wrote  Mr 
Thomas,  her  award-winning  play 

How  has  being  brought  up  by 
men  moulded  her?  “Tm  a bit  of  a 
funny  one  when  it  comes  to  rela- 
tionships. It's  not  that  I’m  not  very 
good  at  them,  it’s  just  that  I'm  too 
much  of  a mate  to  blokes.  And  I 
don’t  like  men  who  are  wimps.  If  a 
man’s  a wimp,  fuck  off.  If  a man’s  a 
coward,  fUck  ofL  I probably  expect 
a lot  from  men  because  of  the  way 
my  brothers  brought  me  up,  doing 
all  the  cooking  and  cleaning  and 
then  their  homework  after  They 
were  unbelievable.  They  just  had 
to  be  strong.' 

She  invented  a husband  in  a 
newspaper  Interview  “an  embalm  - 
er  called  Greg  I met  trekking  in 
Chile.  I knew  it  would  make  a lot  of 


people  laugh.”  She  is  single.  “I 
don’t  have  a — what’s  the  word 
today  — a partner;"  she  says,  artic- 
ulating “partner”  as  If  it  was  the 
poshest  word  in  the  world.  “But 
I've  got  an  all  right  life.  I’ve  never 
had  what  you  would  call  a long- 
term serious  relationship  It  just 
hasn’t  happened.  I have  flings  and 
affairs,  though  not  with  blokes  who 
are  with  other  women,  because  I 
don’t  shit  on  other  women.  Even 
though  there’s  been  times  when 
I’ve  been  gagging  for  it  and  it’s 
been  there  for  me  on  a plate." 

She’s  letting  rip  now  — sharing 
freely  calling  me  “darlin’  ” and 
“sweetheart”,  her  voice  louder  and 
louder,  her  words  spiked  with  exu- 
berance. She  has  rounded  teeth 
and  a curly  smile. 

"When  I was  younger  I went 
through  a stage  of  thinking  I had- 
n't got  a boyfriend  because  I was 
ugly.  It’s  taken  me  a long  time  to 
stop  thinking  that  Yeah,  I'm  not  to 


Nil  By  Month:  ‘Someone  understands  a certain  pain  goes  on’ 


everyone’s  taste,  some  men  do 
want  a bit  of  a bangle,  they  want 
the  pretty  one  who'll  keep  her 
mouth  shut" 

Because  of  Gary  Oldman’s  star 
status  Hollywood  might  actually 
get  to  see  Nil  By  Mouth,  although 
they  often  marginalise  Ken  Loach 
films  as  art-boose.  But  Burke  Is 
under  no  illusions  that  the  LA  film 
barons  will  come  knocking.  “ 'Oily- 
wood!  They  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  me!  They  will  probably 
think  that  Gary  Oldman  found  me 
selling  the  Big  Issue." 

lthough  she  is  one  of 
the  lads,  she  is  not  all 
boy  She  often  wears 
flowery  dresses  ("I 
love  a frock")  and 
she  gets  “all 
feminine"  around  certain  men.  “I 
feel  really  girly  around  proper 
men,"  she  says.  "If  Tm  in  the  com- 
pany of  Ray  Winston  (her  Nil  By 
Mouth  co-star],  mate,  I am  so  femi- 
nine. He  mainm  me  all  giggly” 

There  follows  an  obscene  story 
about  a joke  she  and  Winston 
shared  with  Oldman  on  set,  an 
utterly  unprintable  tale  which 
makes  her  roar,  then  makes  her 
blush.  “ rm  going  red,"  she  hoots. 

Then  she  says  something  extra- 
ordinary She  says:  “I  think  I'm 
gorgeous.”  Kathy  Burke,  who  is 
famous  for  appearing  on  screen 
looking  her  absolute  worst,  with  a 
shaven  head  in  Mr  Wroe's  Virgins 
or  picking  her  scabs  as  Waynetta 
Slob,  is  mairinfT  a comment  which 
shows  her  to  be  happier  in  her 
own  sldn  than  world -renowned 
beauties  like  Michelle  Pfeiffer,  a 
woman  who  goes  round  saying 
that  she  “looks  Like  a duck".  Real 
women  don’t  hear  screen  women 
saying  that  they  like  themselves, 
that  they  like  their  bodies,  let 
alone  a screen  woman  who  looks 
like  them. 

“I  grew  up  feeling  that  I wasn't 
pretty  because  I was  pooc"  contin- 
ues Burke.  *T3ut  now  I think  I'm 
gorgeous.  All  my  mates  think  Tm 
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gorgeous.  I’m  a bit  lumpy  and 
humpy,  like  a little  footballer,  a 
stocky  little  girl.  And  1 like  that 
because  I feel  strong." 

So  what  happened?  How  did  she 
start  to  feel  so  good  about  her 
body  about  herself?  “It’s  my 
friends,  man,  good  people,  good 
men.  The  actors  I worked  with  on 
Nil  By  Mouth  are  good  men.  They 
are  beautiful  men.  proper  men, 
mate,  and  even  when  I was  there 
with  all  the  prosthetics  on  my 
face,  huge  purple  lumps  on  my 
cheek  for  the  part,  I was  not 
allowed  to  feel  ugly." 

But  when  did  this  first  happen? 
When  men  started  paying  her 
attention?  She  thinks  a little  and 
then  puts  it  down  to  Ken  Loach, 
and  his  movie  Kes.  the  1970  film 
about  a young  boy  who  cares  for  a 
kestrel  in  a rough  south  Yorkshire 
village.  “When  I first  saw  Kes  on 
telly  when  I was  ll  or  12: 1 promise 
that  was  the  first  time  that  I felt 
beautiful.” 

She  has  worried  earlier  that  she 
doesn't  come  across  as  political, 
saying  'Tm  a simplistic  talker”. 
But  this  is  utterly  political,  this  is 
the  personal  experience  that 
informs  her  political  commitment 
“When  1 saw  Kes,  I didn’t  feel  dif- 
ferent anymore.  ” 

So  here  it  is:  the  best  reason  for 
making  real-life  films,  and  the  rea- 
son why  Kathy  Burke's  very  pres- 
ence on  screen  is  political,  and 
why  her  win  at  Cannes  is  political, 
and  why  there  aren't  more  actors 
like  hen  is  political.  “When  I was 
working  on  Nil  By  Mouth  I'd  come 
home  every  night  and  look  at  my 
little  flat  and  all  my  little  bits  and 
everything,  and  the  film  made  me 
realise  what  my  life  could’ve  been 
if  I hadn't  found  acting.” 

She  loves  her  work,  she  loves 
her  life,  she's  pumped  up  with  the 
joy  of  what  she's  doing.  She  starts 
coughing,  really  spluttering,  and 
glugs  down  lots  of  tea.  “I’m  sorry 
darlin’,”  she  says.  “It’s  the  smok- 
ing and  the  rabbiting,  the  getting 
overexcited.  It’s  the  passion.” 


Innocence 
is  no 
defence 


A T the  time  of  writing,  Roisin 
/\  McAliksey  has  not  gone  Into 
/^labour.  But  it  could  happen 
any  time.  We  have  to  hope  that 
when  it  does  happen,  she  Is  in  hos- 
pital and  not  in  a prison  cell. 

feared  her  child  would  be  born 
prematurely 

Even  if  she  were  to  abscond, 
where  she  would  go  is  another 
question.  The  Irish  Republic,  per- 
haps. The  trouble  with  that  would 
be  that  the  Irish  courts  can  prose- 
cute Irish  people  for  explosives 
offences  committed  elsewhere.  So, 
if  the  German  authorities  had  a 
strong  case  against  hen  she  could 
be  tried  in  Ireland.  But  if  the 
Germans  had  any  sort  of  a case  at 
all,  there  would  not  now  be  so 
many  people  dttTPflTtrilng  that  her 

ing  Roisin  from  photographs  of 
her  supplied  to  Goman  police  by 
the  RUC.  He  denies  this.  A Ger- 
man solicitor  has  obtained  police 
papers  which  show  that  Schmidt’s 
wife,  who  had  equal  contact  with 

tTio  fkiQ  tanante  wac  alcn  fthnwn 

fingerprints  of  defendant 
McAlikkey  have  been  secured  on 
snippets  of  wrapping  foil  which 
had  been  left  behind  by  the  ten- 
ants.” The  German  prosecutor 
later  said  that  fingerprints  were 

during  her  life,  touched  a small 
piece  of  cellophane,  perhaps  on  a 
cigarette  packet,  and  that  the 
cellophane  is  now  in  a German 
police  station.  Also  in  a German 
police  station  are  copies  of  her 
fingerprints  taken  at  Castlereagh 
Interrogation  Centre  and  pho- 
tographs of  hen 

The  prints  and  the  photos  were 
given  to  the  German  police  by  the 
RUC.  That  is  incontrovertible; 
how  else  would  they  have  got 
there?  It  is  not  suggested  that  they 
were  left  in  Germany  by  Roisin. 

The  police  and  the  German 
authorities  have  fiercely  contested 
bail.  They  profess  to  fear  thatshe 
might  be  whisked  off  by  thelRA. 
The  IRA  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  Osnabruck  bombing  and 
everyone  believes  them.  They  have 
also  said  that  Roisin  McAhskey 
was  not  involved  and  is  not  one  m 
their  members.  It  seems  unlikely 
therefore,  that  they  would  go  to 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  rescue  hen 
Since  Roisin  has  for  some  time 
been  too  weak  to  attend 
also  unlikely  that  she  would  be  In 
a fit  state  to  leg  it  mi  her 

now  weighs  only  Sbs.  It  was 

1 Ilg  UVC  LCuaUU|  STCVO  CLLOV  PUUnU 

the  photographs  and  did  not 
recognise  Roisin  as  the  woman 
who  had  stayed  at  the  cottage. 

Mrs  Schmidt  says  that  she 
befriended  the  woman,  who  called 
herself  “Beth”,  and  that  the  two 
agreed  to  write  to  each  other  in 
the  future.  Beth  wrote  out  an 

This  country  is  not 
obliged  to  extradite 
any  of  our  citizens  to 
Germany.  We  do  not 
have  an  agreement 

extradition  be  stopped. 

Roisin  was  arrested  by  the  RUC 
on  November  20-  She  says  thatshe 
was  not  questioned  about 
Osnabruck  at  this  time.  The  fact 
that  the  Germans  did  not  issue  the 
arrest  warrant  until  November  24 
wouM  tend  to  confirm  thia  to  that, 
warrant,  Manfred  Schmidt,  who 
let  a holiday  cottage  to  five  people 
alleged  to  have  been  an  IRA  active 
service  unit,  is  quoted  as  Identify- 

address  in  capital  letters.  The 
arrest  warrant  says  that  the  possi- 
bility that  this  is  Roisin’s  hand- 
writing “cannot  be  ruled  out”. 
When  the  police  papers  were  dis- 
closed, it  was  found  that  the  expert 
consulted  had  said  that  the  possi- 
bility could  not  bended  in  either: 
that  it  might  be  Ro  is  in’s  writing, 
but  it  might  not 
The  other  evidence  in  the  war- 
rant related  to  fingerprints:  “ Two 

found  on  cellophane,  not  in  the 
holiday  cottage  but  near  a lorry 
abandoned  at  Osnabruck. 

More  recently,  the  story 
changed  again,  and  the  prints 
were  said  to  have  been  found  in  a 
bin  bag  outside  the  cottaga  But, 
apparently  they  are  still  on  a piece 
of  cellophane. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  can  be 
established  that  Roisin  has. 

that  would  he  silly:  I do  not  know 
how  the  cellophane  got  there,  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  assume  that  it 
was  left  there  by  Roisin. 

However;  evidence  is  not  the  key 
to  extradition.  All  the  Germans 
have  to  prove  is  that  Roisin  is  the 
person  named  on  the  indictment 
and  that  an  indictable  offence 
occured.  Roisin  cannot  put  for- 
ward her  alibi  evidence,  because  a 
person  awaiting  extradition  is  not 

entitled  to  demonstrate  their  Inno- 
cence. She  will  have  to  wait  until 
she  gets  to  Germany  where  she 
will  be  tried  without  a jury  From 
past  experience,  one  can  estimate 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  German 
court  will  take  about  two  years, 
during  which  time  she  wffl  be  held 
in  custody 

This  country  is  not  obliged  to 
extradite  any  of  our  citizens  to 
Germany  We  do  not  have  a recip- 
rocal extradition  agreement  with 
Germany  Roisin  McAUskey 
whether  she  likes  It  or  not  is  a 
British  subject.  She  might  ball 
from  the  colonies,  but  she  is  enti- 
tled to  the  protection  of  the 
Crown.  If  the  Prime  Minister  is 
right  about  the  prospects  for  a 
united  Ireland,  Roisin  and  her 
child  will  remain  British  subjects 
for  some  while  The  Government 
cannot  just  stand  aside  and  say 
that  this  is  a matter  for  a German 
prosecutor  and  a Bow  Street  mag- 
istrate to  decide. 
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In  1940,  American  professor 
Varian  Fry  was  sent  to  Marseilles 
with  a list  of  artists  to  rescue  from 
the  Holocaust.  Peter  Lennon 
traces  the  tale  of  amateurish 
conspiracy,  dumb  courage  and 
panic  that  helped  to  save 
Europe’s  great  cultural  thinkers  — 
and  changed  America  for  ever 
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CD  The 


artists’ 


Schindler 


SHOOTING  STARS 

Rising: 

Andrea 
Bocelli 


As  the  Nazis  rampaged 
across  Europe  in 
1940.  consigning  Jewish 
artists  and  intellectuals 
to  concentration  camps, 
it  became  obvious  even  in  the  offi- 
cially aloof  United  States  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  save 
Europe’s  great  creative  minds.  The 
result  was  that  Varian  Fry  a 
32-year-old  Harvard-trained  profes- 
sor reluctantly  agreed  to  go  to 
France  with  530,000  stashed  in  his 
socks  to  set  up  the  Emergency 
Rescue  Committee. 

Fry  arrived  in  Marseilles  with  a 
list  of  names  of  artists,  writers  and 
scientists  who-  were  to  be  rescued, 
and  200  special  visas  that  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  had  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  authorise.  But  be  bad  no 
backing  Grom  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  the  embassy  angry  that 
he  was  rocking  the  boat  of  Amer- 
ica's circumspect  foreign  policy 
was  actively  hostile. 

By  the  end  of  his  mission,  more 
than  2.000  refugees  had  been  helped 
to  freedom,  among  them  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  European  cul- 
ture: Marcel  Duchamp.  Marc  Cha- 
gall. Max  Ernst  Andre  Breton,  the 
philosopher  Hannah  Arendt,  the 
novelist  Henrich  Mann,  the  Nobel 
Prize-wining  biochemist  Otto  Mey- 
erhof — and  Konrad  Heiden.  whose 
Der  FOhrer  had  been  a devastating 
psychological  description  of  Adolf 
Hitler  and  who  was  top  of  the 
Gestapo’s  hit  list  This  influx  of 
artists  and  intellectuals  was  to  have 
a massive  influence  on  American 
culture  in  years  to  come. 

Though  the  broad  achievements 
of  Fry's  committee  are  a matter  of 
record,  the  detail  of  how  this  com- 
mittee operated  is  little  known.  In 
London  this  week,  one  of  Fry's 
operatives.  Charles  Fawcett  told  of 
the  legwork  behind  the  operation 
and  the  Marseilles  gangsters  who 
provided  a crucial  link  between 
France  and  the  free  world. 

In  1939.  Fawcett,  from  Kentucky 
was  18  and  on  a sculpture  scholar- 
ship to  Paris.  He  was  a college 
wrestler,  and  earned  spending 
money  by  taking  part  in  fights 
throughout  the  country  Through 
this  activity  he  got  to  know  some  of 
the  Marseilles  gangsters. 

When  war  broke  out.  he  joined 
the  American  Volunteer  Ambu- 
lance force  and  then,  with  a friend, 
decided  to  ;o  to  Marseilles  on  the 
way  to  joining  the  Free  French  in 
North  Africa.  On  the  way  Fawcett 
performed  a rescue  stunt  of  his 
own.  He  siule  an  ambulance  and. 
wearing  his  ambulance  volunteer 
uniform,  bluff.-ti  hospital  staff  into 
allowing  bun  to  take  out  a bunch  of 
wounded  British  soldiers  before 
heading  for  Marseilles. 

During  this  operation  he  discov- 
ered a way  of  evading  the  strict 
check  on  train  passengers  arriving 
at  Marseilles. 

"There  would  be  two  sets  of  plain 
clothes  checkers."  he  says.  "You 
could  always  tell  which  were  the 


(Ip . . . Blind  Tuscan  tenor  Bocelli 
doesn't  believe  disability  should  pre- 
vent music  being  made.  Discovered 
by  Pavarotti  in  1 992  and  takes  mas- 
ter classes  with  the  great  man. 

Up . . . Tracked  down  by  Sarah 
Brightman  and  together  they  sing 
Con  Te  Partiro  (Time  to  Say  Good- 
bye) which  becomes  best-selling 
pop  single  ever  in  Germany. 

And  Away . . .This  week  the  British 
pop  chart  welcomes  his  talent  and 
promptly  places  the  single  at  No  2. 


Falling: 
Phantom 
Of  The 
Opera 


Going . . . 1986-  The  Phantom  Of 
The  Opera  opens  to  rave  reviews  in 
the  West  End.  with  Michael 
Crawford  co-starring  with  Sarah 
Brightman  and  a chandelier. 

Andrew  Lloyd-Webber’s  stock 
reaches  an  all-time  high  . 

Going  . . . 1996.  With  productions 
now  running  in  six  countries,  Andrew 
decides  to  go  Swiss:  a planeload  of 
British  hacks  are  flown  in  to  the  gala 
opening  at  Basle  in  a special 
"Phantom”  jet  "Sir  Andrew's  team 
will  run  the  theatre  and  probably 
stage  the  Phantom  in  perpetuity." 
gushes  one  of  them. 

Gone  . . . May  1 997.  Alas,  not  so. 
The  Phantom  company  in  Basle  are 
told  that,  due  to  "substantial  weekly 
running  losses",  the  show  will  close 
m July  with  the  loss  of  308  jobs. 


Germans  because  their  suits  were 
always  pressed,  the  French  never" 

Getting  off  the  train  without 
papers  for  the  first  time,  he  sat  in 
the  third-class  platform  buffet  pon- 
dering what  to  do.  A couple  of  wait- 
ers, guessing  his  problem,  showed 
him  a private  exit  passage,  used  by 
the  staff  of  the  connecting  hotel  to 
go  for  breakfast  in  the  cafe. 

He  tipped  Fry  off  about  this  way 
of  evading  the  police  a short  time 
later,  when  the  two  were  introduced 
by  a mutual  friend. 

Fry’s  office,  ostensibly  a charita- 
ble organisation  offering  aid  to  war 
refugees,  was  already  besieged  by 
supplicants,  but  when  he  heard 
Fawcett  was  a wrestler.  Fry  said: 
“We  need  someone  in  case  we  have 
trouble  here." 

So  Fawcett  became  a contact 
between  the  office  and  key  refugees 
hiding  In  safe  houses.  He  would  also 
led  groups  of  refugees  to  freedom  — 
over  the  mountains,  or  out  to  sea  to 
be  picked  up  by  bribed  freighter 
captains. 

One  of  his  first  jobs  was  to  carry 
a message  to  a man  waiting  in  an 
obscure  cafe  in  the  old  quarter  of 
Marseilles.  The  man  was  Andre 
Breton,  but  Fawcett  did  not  realise 
who  many  of  the  people  he  dealt 
with  were  until  later  particularly 
since  they  all  had  to  use  false 
names. 

Matisse  (who  was  not  on  the  run) 
once  invited  him  to  dinner.  “He  jok- 
ingly called  me  the  dumb  kid  who 
did  not  even  know  Picasso  was  a 
great  artist"  Fawcett  says,  laugh- 
ing. “They  say  that  Matisse  never 
helped.  But  when  they  say  that 
about  him  l can  tell  that  he  had  a 
bam  which  he  used  to  hide 
refugees." 

Fry  had  rented  a large  house  a 
few  kilometres  outside  the  city 
called  Chateau  Air  Bel,  where 
refugees  could  stay  while  he  tried  to 
arrange  their  escape.  The  house 
became  a surrealist  haven.  Andre 
Breton  arrived  there  with  his  wife, 
bringing  a present  of  two  praying 
mantis  in  a bottle  instead  of  the 
usual  wine;  Marcel  Duchamp 
arrived  posing  as  a cheese  mer- 
chant; and  Max  Ernst,  Andre  Mas- 
son and  Tristan  Tiara  all  stayed  at 
Air  BeL  Most  eventually  made  their 
escape  to  the  US  through  Fry’s  aid. 

“I  was  really  only  a gofer  for  Fry" 
Fawcett  says.  “I  was  scared  to  death 
half  the  time.  I can  truthfully  say 
that  I did  not  do  anything  out  of 
courage  I did  it  because  1 was 
ashamed  to  let  Fry  down.  A lot  of 
people  felt  the  same  way.  He  was  a 
wonderful  man." 

Visas  were  n problem.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt's  200  bad  long  since  been 
used  up.  and  the  chief  forger  — an 
Austrian  cartoonist  who  had  fled 
Vienna  when  the  Germans  came  — 
could  not  meet  the  demand. 

You  had  to  have  visas  for  almost 
any  move,  and  even  to  send  a 
telegram  to  America  you  needed  a 
stamp  from  the  consulate.  So  Faw- 
cett tricked  a friendly  American 


*1  did  not  do  it 
out  of  courage,9 
says  Fawcett 
0eft).  cl  did  it 
because  I was 
ashamed  to  let 
Fry  down9 
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Max  Ernst 

German  painter,  sculptor  and 
coilagist  who  was  co-founder  of  both 
the  Dada  movement  and  the 
Surrealist  group.  He  stayed  at  Frys 
safe  house,  the  Chateau  Air  Bel 
outside  Marseilles. 


Franz  Werfel 

The  writer,  under  Fryk  protection,  was 
first  taken  care  of  by  nuns  and  then 
housed  in  a brothel.  It  was  in  the 
brothel  that  VWarfel  wrote  the  book 
that  was  to  win  him  world  fame  — 
the  pious  Song  Of  Bernadette. 


Marcel  Duchamp  ^ 

The  one-time  cubist  posed 
as  a cheese  merchant  toget 
to  safety  at  Air  Bel 
Right  Mare  CtaagaU 
The  Franco-Russlan  painter  was 
helped  to  freedom  by  Fry. 


official  into  supplying  him  with 
crucial  documents. 

“I  would  rush  in  and  say  I had  to 
send  a telegram  to  my  family.”  he 
says.  “I'd  grab  a sheet  of  embassy 
paper  and  scribble  a message  with 
soft  lead  pencil  She  would  give  it 
the  official  stamp.  Then  we’d  erase 
the  message  and  type  in  a statement 
that  the  bearer  was  on  official  busi- 
ness for  the  American  Embassy  Of  , 
course,  you  could  only  use  that  kind 
of  trick  Ove  or  six  times.  The 
woman  never  caught  on." 

But  it  was  when  leading  the 
refugees  to  freedom  that  Fawcett 
faced  most  danger.  Once,  taking  a 
boatload  of  refugees  out  to  a 
freighter  bound  for  North  Africa,  he 
ran  into  trouble. 

“We  usually  tore  in  half  the  notes 
we  paid  our  gangster  contacts," 
Fawcett  said,  “and  they  would  get 
the  other  half  when  the  job  was 
done.  But  on  this  occasion  we 
thought  we  could  trust  the  contact 
and  p^iri  him  in  full 

"That  night  we  went  out  beyond 
the  harbour  and  waited  In  a ware- 
house for  the  boat  to  take  us  out  to 
sea.  The  German  romantic  poet 
Walter  Mehring  was  with  us.  It  was 
cold  and  windy  and  wet,  and 
Mehring,  a little  man  with  huge, 
mousey  eyes,  was  terrified.  The 
boat  did  not  turn  up  and.  as  dawn 
began  to  break,  we  had  to  get  every- 
body back  to  their  safe  houses. 
Mehring  went  stumbling  along, 


mumbling  to  himself.  Later  he  pub- 
lished a poem  that  was  to  become 
world  famous.  The  Phantom  Ship 
Of  Marseilles.  Fm  convinced  that’s 
what  he  was  mumbling  about,  com- 
posing his  poem." 

Sometimes  the  refugees  were  a 
problem.  “There  was  one  couple  we 
could  not  persuaded  to  keep  in  their 
safe  house,"  Fawcett  says.  “They 
insisted  on  going  out  to  cafes.  We 
had  to  do  something  about  1L  We 
paid  some  local  gangsters  to  kidnap 
them  until  their  papers  were  ready" 
Another  refugee,  confused  by  free- 
dom in  the  United  States,  openly 
cabled  Fry  to  send  on  his  laundry. 


Time  was  running  out  for 
the  committee,  and  Faw- 
cett got  his  warning  from 
a French  police  captain. 
“They  say  the  French 
were  awful  in  file  way  they  behaved, 
but  not  ail  of  them  were,”  Fawcett 
says.  “This  Captain  Dubois  told  me. 
Tf  you  are  not  gone  by  tonight  I win 
come  and  arrest  you  tomorrow:' " 

It  was  important  to  get  certain 
documents  to  America  and  to  Lis- 
bon, and  Fry  gave  them  to  Fawcett 
to  smuggle  out  “ We  dug  a hole  in  a 
bust  I had  made,  stuffed  the  papers 
in  and  plastered  It  over  Then  I 
slipped  others  into  one  of  the  valves 
of  my  trumpet.  I made  sure  I would 
be  able  to  play  a tune  if  necessarv 
without  pressing  that  valve.” 

But  at  the  border  Fawcett  was 


overcome  by  misgivings  about  his 
ability  to  carry  off  the  deception:  he 
was  sure  they  would  find  the  repair 
in  the  bust  suspicious-  He  went  to  a. 
cafe  on  the  platform  to  drink  in 
some  courage. 

“I  saw  a prostitute  sitting  there," 
be  says,  “and  I got  an  Idea.  I got 
some  paper  from  the  waiters  and 
drew  the  most  pornographic 
sketches  I could  think  of  and  hid 
them  in  my  valise.  When  the  police 
began  searching  I acted  very 
uneasy,  and  let  my  glance  stray  con- 
tinually to  the  valise.  They  searched 
it.  and  found  the  drawings.  'Ifou 
can’t  take  material  like  that  into  a 
Catholic  country’  they  said,  confis- 
cating them.  Then  they  let  me  go." 

But  the  moment  he  arrived  in 
Barcelona  he  was  picked  up  and 
brought  back  to  occupied  France  for 
interrogation  in  Biarritz. 

This  was  a huge  crisis  for  Fry's 
committee,  as  FawcuLl  was  carrying 
documents  that  could  incriminate 
file  entire  operation.  But.  waiting  In 
the  corridor  outside  the  interroga- 
tor’s office,  Fawcett  pulled  off 
another  stunt  “I  saw  an  important 
Nazi  coming  along  the  corridor 
with,  a fawning  assistant  at  his  side. 
On  impulse  I sprang  up  and  opened 
the  door  for  him.  Then  I picked  up 
my  bags  and  began  to  follow—  fee 
guards  assuming  I had  been  waiting 
for  him.  I marched  behind,  carrying 
my  bags  ostentatiously  as  if  doing  it 
for  someone  else.  No  one  caught  on. 


Out  I walked  and  I later  got  a ride 
across  the  border  in  a truck,  hidden 
under  cabbages." 

Fawcett’s  espionage  career  was 
at  an  end.  He  later  joined  the  RAF 
but  was  invalided  out  with  tubercu- 
losis before  he  could  fly  his  first 
mission.  Later  he  was  awarded  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre.  “At  the 
time,"  he  recalls,  “French  officials 
would  say:  ‘What  are  you  gentiles 
doing  meddling  in  other  people's 
affoirsr  But  in  fact  we  gentiles  did 
not  do  enough  for  the  Jews.” 

Fry’s  usefulness,  too.  was  coming 
to  an  end.  After  13  months,  during 
which  time  he  got  some  2,500 
refugees  to  safety  this  American 
Schindler  was  expelled  by  the 
French,  with  American  approval. 

On  his  return  to  the  US,- Fry's 
criticism  of  immigration  policy 
caused  serious  disapproval  The 
FBI  opened  a file  on  him  which 
made  it  impossible  for  this  highly 

goalified  academic  to  get  a good  Job. 

But  in  1960  the  French  government 

awarded  him  fee  Legion  d’Honneur 

He  died  in  1967,  aged  59,  divorced! 
embittered,  trying  to  tell  fee  story 
i of  strange  adventure  as  a sub- 
versive in  the  form  of  a children’s 
book.  It  was  only  after  his  death 
feat  the  US  finally  caught  up  with 
his  achievements  and  awarded  him 
the  Eisenhower  Liberation  MedaL 


'Parian  1^  story  wffl  be  told  in  BSC2's  The 
VVockE  The  Artists1  Schinefler, on  JuneB. 
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If  it  weren’t  for  Countdown, 
Richard  Whitelev  would  khu 
be  femous  for  being  bitten  by  c 
ferret.  As  It  swung  from  hisfin. 
ger  Uke  a pendulum,  the  owner 
who  if  anything  was  the  more 
aggressive  of  the  two,  said 
fiercely  it  was  only  playing. 

This  is  a lesson  to  us  all  to  rise 
above  these  little  perforations. 
We  won't  always  have  to  work 
with  ferrets. 

- Countdown,  the  first  pro- 
gramme shown  on  the  fledgling 
Channel  4,  is  2,000 editions  old 
and  has  grown  much  mellower 
With  age.  Whiteley  and  Carol 
Varderman  now  loot  — «nH  it 

can  take  15  years  to  achieve  this 

air  of  effortless  ease — as  if  they 
Just  strolled  on  and  did  it. 

Dictionary  Dell,  to  its  friends, 
Ja  a chib,  a rribge,  a place  of  gen- 
tly joshery  with  a hand-cranked 
computer  called  Cedi,  linoleum 
letters  and  honey  still  for  tea.  As 
lord  Sing  mentioned  In  yester- 
day's celebratory  programme,  it 
Is  very  good  when  seen  in  bed. 
Perhaps  one  of  those  nice, 
.adjustable  beds,  that  feature  so 
frequently  in  commercials  dur- 
ingthe  break.  Before  Frank 
‘Wtadsdcr  comes  on  trying  to 
interest  yon  in  coffins. 

Like  Wake  Up  Tb  Wogcm  on 
BBC '2,  if  appeals  to  the  elderly; 
who  have  time  for  frivolity  and  a 
tastefor  words.  Both  Wogan  and 
Whiteley  have  expanded  to  fill 
the  Space  available  and  seem  to 
share  the  same  costard  coloured 
Jacket  (According  to  Wogan, 
soteeohe changes  Whiteley's 
Jacket  but  no  one  ever  rfmnpit 
his  trousers.)  They  feel  like 
fitendato  me.  The  tone  is  so  sim- 
ilar that  one  day  you  feel,  they 
w£U  meet  in  the  middle  like  shin- 
gles and  then  r 11  die.  But  smiling 
and  hi  bed  so  that’s  all  right. 

• The  question  agitating  the 
uatiouis  why  there  are  never 
auyrude  words  an  Countdown. 


WAVE  RIDING 

ANNE  KARPF 


Jane  in 
the  neck 


TEhat  brief  burst  of  moder- 
nity marked  by  the  election 
Is  over  the  BBC  is  back  to 
- crinolines.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
actually  see  the  costumes  In 
G radio  costume  drama,  but  Radio 
4 Vnew  Classic  Serial,  Mansfield 
Paris,  Is  stuffed  with  all  the 
: Regency  trademarks:  men  with 
fortunes,  women  without,  and  a 
- - string  of  “to  be  sores*. 

Do  we  really  need  more 
. Austen?  After  the  cinema  and 
TV  adaptations,  followed  by  the 
i-  book  reissues  and  stately-home 
1 tourism,  BBC  Radio’s  contribu- 
tion iaan  Austen  too  far. 

Coming  from  the  same  team 
‘ that  so  memorably  dramatised 
•;  Dickens,  it  only  throws 
Austen’s  shortcomings  into 
. relief.  Sure,  she  depicts 
marriage  as  a transaction,  yet 
she’s  hardly  the  mix  of  Eaxi 
Mane  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  that 
some  feminists  and  screen- 
: writers  depict.  Austen  has  no 
- low-life,  and  the  acme  of  depri- 
vation, in  episode  one  of 
- Mansfield  Park,  is  four  days 
without  being  able  to  ride. 

...  Of  -course,  it’s  fa  tile  to  berate 
Austen  for  not  being  Dickens, 
Jrat  despite  her  glittering  eye, 
her  canvas  remains  narrow  and 

her  troupes  of  twittering 

females  have  become  tiresome. 
She  may  deftly  chronicle  the 
obligations  and  limitations  of 
- social  propriety  but  why  can’t 
_•  her  characters  spot  who’s  a cad 
6r  fortune-hunter,  if  we  can? 
This  adaptation  uses  the 

same  device  as  the  BBC  Radio 

Dickens  — the  narrator  is 
deemed  to  he  Austen  herself  — 
but  so  Gar  to  little  effect. 

Episode  one  was  narration- 


jWjJii.j.aifflJhM 


—as  my  mother  used  to  say  of 

the  boozers  in  the  billiard  room, 
who  wore  trilbys  and  paid  a 
Penny  extra  for  their  plate. 

Admittedly  there  was  one  pro- 
gramme when  boto  contestants 
came  up,  so  to  speak,  with  tri- 
umphant WANKERS.  But  there’s 

*™ys  one,  isn't  there?  On  in 

this  case,  two.  The  word  is  in  the 
wford  Dictionary  but  it  wasn’t 
Countdown. 

Once  the  linoleum  letters 
started  to  spell  out  an 
ineluctable  FELLATIO  but 
caught  Carol’s  eye  and  chickened 

out  And  once,  when  a lady  with 


Very  few  TV  programmes 
require  you  to  know  how  to  read, 
let  alone  how  to  be  playful  with 
the  language. 

Now  Moris,  as  all  Countdown 


and  there  Is  something  birdlike 
ahvoni  Mavis  in  Coronation  Street 
(1TV).  Those  delicate,  perhaps 
hollow;  bones.  That  tendency  to 
twitter  and  flutter  and  warble, 
tea  street  strikingly  short  of 
pets.  Mavis  has  always  kept  bud- 
gies, most  memorably  Barry  and 
Harriet.  Not,  of  course,  together 

Maris  thought  Harriet  didn’t 
like  that  sort  of  fixing. 

Mavis  and  Derek  were  a beau- 
tiflil  comic  coupling,  a duet-  Ever 
since  he  died,  oh  dean  «hft  im» 
been  off  song. 

Thelma  Barlow  who  created 
this  almost  airborne  creature,  is 
to  leave  the  series.  Yesterday  Rpy 
Hattenley  called  in  tike  an 
undertaker  on  such  occasions, 
was  dismissive  of  Maris.  “Silly 
women,”  he  said,  “have  never 
been  a success  in  Coronation 
Street."  Oh,  pish  imti  tush.  The 
golden  barmaid,  Raquel.  was  a 
silly  woman.  Maureen  is  a silly 
woman.  Mavis  has  been  tran- 
scendentally  silly  for  25  years. 

Maris  has  nestled  nicely  into 
Rita  the  way  Minnie  Caldwell 
used  to  nestle  into  Ena  Sharpies. 
One  cold,  sad  night,  1 remember, 
Ena  looked  at  her  fluffy  friend 
and  said  “Came  am,  let’s  ’unch  up 
together"  And  they  did. 

Whatever  will  Rita  do  without 
Maris? 


A six-month  break  turned  into  a 1 0-year  silence  for  bluesman  Boz  Scaggs. 
Which  may  be  why  his  comeback  is  such  a treat,  says  Richard  Williams 

Boz  is  back  in  town 


heavy;  though  there  was  an 
amusing  set-piece  in  the  woods, 
when  wan  heroine  Fanny  Price 
was  abandoned  by  no  fewer 
than  two  pairs  of  courting 
lovers.  And  Jane  Lapotaire, 
who  plays  Mrs  Norris,  bears 
comparison  with  Maggie  Smith 
or  Geraldine  McEwan  in  the 
comic  mannered-dowager 
department.  But  Austen  was 
the  preferred  classic  writer  of 
the  TOry  era;  might  we  now  be 
granted  a respite?  I do  profess, 
enough  already 

Bliss,  then,  to  turn  to  radio 
plays  about  modem  life.  Diane 
Samuels’s  Doctor  Y (Radio  4), 
about  cancer;  offered  two  com- 
peting worldviews:  the  better- 
not-to-know  versus  the 
cut-it-all-ont.  Joy  comes  from  a 
cancer  family — the  disease  has 
killed  her  mother  and  other 
dose  relatives  and,  she’s  con- 
vinced, won’t  spare  hen  Opting, 
along  with  her  doctor  sister 
Vita,  to  be  tested  for  a cancer 
gene,  she  alone  tests  positive, 
and  makes  the  radical  (in  every 
sense)  decision  to  have  a 
prophylactic  mastectomy. 

Samuels,  author  of  the  excel- 
lent Eindertransport,  has  a wide 
dramatic  range,  though  this 
play  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Soho  Theatre,  some- 
times sounds  like  a stage  piece. 
The  writing  is  caustic,  often  elo- 
quent (shades  of  eariy  Peter 
Nichols)  and  made  vivid  by  a fine 
cast  that  includes  Lynn  Farielgh, 
Saskla  Reeves  and  Mick  Ford. 
But  while  I appreciated 
Samuels's  attempt  to  bypass  can- 
cer cliches —Joy  refuses  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  her  organs, 
preferring  to  celebrate  fixe  life 
she  feels  she’s  gained— the  tri- 
irwphal  ending  didn’t  convince. 

In  A Call  From  The  Dead 
(Radio  4),  an  agoraphobic  dupes 
his  ex-therapist  into  believing 
that  he’s  been  buried  alive, 
along  with  his  mobile  phone. 
Twpianniwittieg  aside,  this  was 
a neat  30-minute  chiller  by  fixe 
skilled  Carey  Harrison. 

Edwlrut  Currie,  in  a Sunday- 
morning  stint  on  Radio  5 Live, 
'was  typically  pro-European  but 
Tuicharactex^stically 
restrained,  until  she  came  to 
interview.  David  Willetts  about 
Tory  leadership  candidate  Peter 
Lilley  Then  she  interjected 
sweetly,  “But  he  hasn’t  got  a 
scrap  of  personality”  Next 
week  Jerry  Hayes  co-hosts  a 
Talk  Radio  show;  can  Portillo 
be  far  behind? 


The  all-time  great 


ot  many  musicians  have 
negotiated  their  way 
through  an  extended 
rock'n'roll  life  with  the 
dignified  equilibrium  of 
Boz  Scaggs,  who  made  the  coolest 
record  of  1909,  enjoyed  a brief 
flurry  of  upscale  disco  hits  (Low- 
down,  Lido  Shuffle,  What  Can  I 
Say)  in  the  mid-seventies,  and 
slipped  out  of  sight  when  an 
intended  six-month  sabbatical  in 
1980  turned  into  a decade-long 
silence.  His  comeback,  which 
began  in  earnest  three  years  ago, 
reached  Europe  this  week,  when 
he  treated  Camden  Town  to  the 
kind  of  night  that  ends  up  as  a can- 
didate for  the  all-time-greatest  list 
Scaggs  is  53  now  and  the  years 
have  added  depth  and  texture  to 
his  personal  brand  of  blue-eyed 
soul,  which  he  approaches  with  a 
calmer  and  less  self-conscious 
attitude  than  most  of  his  similarly 
aligned  contemporaries.  On  Wed- 


nesday night,  as  he  eased  through 
a set  that  made  reference  to  most 
phases  of  his  career,  it  was  clear 
that  his  willingness  to  vary  the 
pace  of  his  life,  and  to  live  most  of 
it  out  of  the  limelight,  has  also 
kept  him  creatively  flesh. 

Bom  in  Ohio  and  raised  in 
Texas,  Scaggs  settled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  late  sixties,  when  he 
sang  with  the  psychedelic  blues 
band  led  by  guitarist  Steve  Miller, 
an  did  schoolfriend.  Scaggs's  rea- 
sons for  continuing  to  live  there 
reflect  his  attitude  to  his  craft 
“This  city  doesn’t  like  change.”  he 
said.  “It’s  the  kind  of  place  that 
tears  freeways  down  instead  of 
building  them.”  He  likes  its  non- 
chalance, its  provincialism,  its 
self-deprecating  attitude,  the  way 
time  takes  on  different  dimen- 
sions and  the  weather  tends  to 
contradict  whatever  is  happening 
in  the  rest  of  the  country 

Joint  custody  of  his  two  sons 
anchored  him  there  throughout 
their  growing  years,  but  it  was  no 
hardship,  even  when  he  was  com- 


muting to  Hollywood  to  record  hit 
albums  like  Slow  Dancer  and  Silk 
Degrees.  In  the  late  eighties  he 
sank  his  roots  deeper  by  becoming 
a founding  partner  in  a blues  dub 
called  Slim’s,  a refuge  for  San 
Franciscans  still  gripped  by  a taste 
for  organic  music. 

“The  city  is  important  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  my  goals  and 
ambitions,”  he  said.  “It’s  insulated 
me  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  I'm 
comfortable  with  the  job  I do  and 
what  it  takes  to  do  it  I don’t  feel 
the  pressure  to  go  out  and  set  the 
world  cm  fire." 

IfthatmakeshimsoundduH.be 
isn’t.  But  bis  music  is  grounded  in 
a set  of  eternal  verities  and,  like 
his  adopted  hometown,  he  gave  up 
bothering  about  fashion  long  ago, 
secure  in  his  self-belief 

And  if  Loan  Me  A Dime,  the  epic 
"altered"  blues  he  recorded  with 
Duane  Allman  and  the  Muscle 
Shoals  rhythm  section  for  his  first 
solo  album  28  years  ago,  was  an 
authentic  underground  classic, 
then  so  is  Some  Change,  the  come- 


back CD  released  three  years  ago 
to  a small  but  vociferous  chorus  of 
critical  approval  for  its  warm,  inti- 
mate atmosphere  and  for  the  qual- 
ity of  such  carefully  wrought 
Indigo  ballads  as  Sierra,  Fll  Be  The 
One  and  Lost  It 

Its  successor  the  newly  released 
Come  On  Home,  represents  a 
change  of  tack  away  from  the  devel- 
opment of  his  own  songwriting 
towards  the  kind  of  material  that 
might  make  up  a Saturday  night  at 
Slim’s.  On  Wednesday  night  at  the 
Jazz  Cafe,  the  best  of  the  new  batch 
was  bis  measured  revision  of  Your 
Good  Thing  (Is  About  To  End),  a 
classically  proportioned  deep-soul 
ballad  written  in  1968  by  the  Mem- 
phis partnership  of  Isaac  Hayes 
and  David  Porter  and  originally 
recorded  with  the  Stax  house  band 
byMable  John. 

Here,  and  elsewhere,  Scaggs  and 
his  10-piece  band  presented  us 
with  the  two  sacred  sounds  of  this 
kind  of  music:  first  the  twinning 
of  a piano  and  a Hammond  B3 
organ,  a combination  that  has  its 


roots  in  black  church  music;  sec- 
ond. the  presence  of  a baritone 
saxophone,  anchoring  the  small 
horn  section  with  warm,  nudging 
phrases.  These  elements  linked 
Scaggs's  expert  band  to  a history 
that  began  with  the  eariy -fifties 
combos  of  Ray  Charles  and  Joe 
Liggins,  included  such  sixties 
Soho  outfits  as  Georgie  Fame's 
Blue  Flames  and  Herbie  Goins's 
Nlghtimers.  survived  the  seventies 
thanks  to  Van  Morrison's  Caledo- 
nia Soul  Orchestra,  and  grew  into 
altogether  different  proportions  in 
the  eighties  with  Bruce  Spring- 
steen's E Street  Band. 

On  Wednesday,  Scaggs  brought 
this  classic  format  back  to  its 
proper  dimensions,  performing  to 
a few  hundred  aficionados  in  a 
packed  boiie.  just  the  way  Liggins 
or  Flame  used  to  do.  Drew  Zingg’s 
jazz-inflected  guitar  heroics  over 
the  heartaching  passing  chords  of 
Loan  Me  A Dime,  the  suave 
momentum  engendered  by  Bucket 
Baker's  drumming  and  Ricbard 
Patterson's  bass  on  Breakdown 
Dead  Ahead,  Cornelius  Bumpus's 
several  tenor  saxophone  solos  and 
the  leader's  own  fine  singing  over 
the  fatback  R&B  of  Runnin'  Blue 
were  among  the  many  highlights 
of  a set  that  took  the  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  a few  important  truths 
and  inspired  such  fervour  that  it 
might  have  gone  on  all  night,  bad 
Scaggs  not  called  time  after  the 
third  encore. 

TO  have  continued,  milking  the 
opportunity,  would  have  pleased 
many  of  his  listeners.  Others 
recognised  in  this  reticence  a sign 
of  the  temperament  that  against 
the  odds,  has  kept  him  interesting. 


Where  did  it  all  go  wrong  for  Tim  Albery? 
Tim  Ashley  catches  his  desperate 
staging  of  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  for  Opera  North 

Monster  mash 


The  flop 


Opera  North's  new  Cosi  Fan 
Tutte  is  an  awkwardly 
divided  affair  — musically 
coherent  theatrically  adrift  The 
fatal  flaw  In  Tim  Alberts  produc- 
tion lies  neither  in  its  trendy  updat- 
ing (sub-Vrvienne  Westwood,  as 
Opposed  to  genuine  Armani  at 
Covent  Garden),  nor  in  Its  heavy- 
handed  symbolism  (floors  cracking 
open  to  suggest  dislocation  and 
uncertainty),  but  in  a fundamental 
lai-if  of  compassion  that  is  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  score. 
Mozart  loves,  understands  and  for- 
gives his  characters,  even  when 
they  seem  incapable  of  doing  the 
same.  Albery  is  having  none  of  this, 
and  re  populates  the  opera  with 
unsympathetic  monsters. 

Don  Alfonso  is  an  alcoholic 
depressive,  prone  to  moody  silences 
and  catatonic  gloom.  Fferrando  is 
cute  but  nerdy  GugUelmo  all  but 
rapes  DorabeQa  when  recovering 


I from  his  supposed  poisoning. 
Despina,  an  embittered  Julie  Wal- 
ters lookalike,  hurls  strident  impre- 
cations against  the  men  she 
professes  to  despise  before  mutat- 
ing into  Hodips.  the  curvaceous, 
stereo  typically  sexist  nurse  from 
MASH:  Flordfligi  and  DorabeDa  are 
vacuously  self-obsessed  and  have 
dearly  been  round  the  block  a few 
times.  They  swig  copious  quantities 
of  brandy  and  seem  permanently 
in  need  of  the  raw  eggs  and  tomato 
juice  provided  by  Despina  as  a 
hangover  cure  in  the  mornings. 

Albery’s  humour  is  abrasive 
and  cynical.  Towards  the  end,  a , 
few  shafts  of  tenderness  are 
allowed  to  penetrate  this  unappeal- 1 
mg  carapace,  but  they  come  late  in 
the  day  Albery  doesn't  care  very 
much  about  his  characters,  and 
neither;  despite  a deeply  unsettling 
second-act  finale,  do  we.  Albery 
was  once  a great  director  — his 
Trojans  for  Opera  North  and 
Grimes  for  ENO  are  among  the 
finest  stagings  of  the  past  decade 


Susannah  Glanville  and  Emma  Selway  try  to  rescue  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  from  Tim  Albery' s staging 


— but  his  work  has  become  vari- 
able of  late.  On  this  occasion,  he 
seems  to  have  drawn  a blank. 

It’s  left  to  the  music  to  save  the 
day  — and,  mercifully  it  does. 
Opera  North  has  cast  the  piece 
from  strength,  with  vocal  honours 
shared  between  Susannah 
Glanvllle’s  Fiordiligi  (not  a note 


riaCTllng  Ferrando.  An  announce- 
ment was  made  that  William 
Dazely  as  Guglielmo,  was  suffering 
from  tracheitus.  though  you  never 
would  have  guessed  it.  Emma  Sol- 
way's smoky  mezzo  made  for  a 
worldly  DorabeQa.  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  occasional  awk- 
wardness above  the  stave. 


out  of  place  in  the  two  demanding  Jonathan  Best  s brooding  bass 
show-stoppers)  and  Paul  Niton's  transcended  Albery's  ideas  about 


Alfonso,  while  Linda  Kitchen's 
Desptna  was  free  from  archness, 
though  the  silly  voices  she 
employed  in  her  various  disguises 
didn't  always  work.  Claire  Glbault 
conducted  with  strength,  swiftness 
and  intensity  providing  the  emo- 
tional understanding  that  the  stng- 

lng  so  conspicuously  lacked. 

In  rep  at  trie  Grand  Theatre,  Leeds 
(01 1 3-244  0971).  until  June  7. 


USTtCE' 


No  meat  & two  veg 

Get  two  magazines  for  the  price  of  one  with  BBC  Vegetarian 
Good  Food  magazine.  Because  free  with  the  June  issue  is  a 
supplement  that  contains  no  meat  but  has  plenty  to  chew  on. 

Don’t  miss  this  month's  issue  and  you  won't  miss  meat 


18 1 THE  WEEK 


If  you  had 
seen  what  I 
have,  you 
would  stop 
smoking 
right  now 


I RECALL  Dr  Rob  Buckman  say- 
ing: "Do  you  know,  I treat  around 
100  terminally-ill  lung  cancer 
patients  every  yean  And  not  one 
has  ever  said.  Doctor;  I know  rm 
dying  In  agony  but  for  the  plea- 
sure those  fags  brought  me,  it’s 
worth  it'  Not  on&  Funny  isn’t  it?” 
This  week  we  buried  a dear 
friend  who  had  died  from  the  dis- 
ease. It  had  been  unspeakable  for 
him,  unimaginably  distressing  for 
his  family.  In  a way  the  worst  of 
the  many  cruelties  he  suffered 
was  that  his  life  effectively  ended 
the  day  be  was  diagnosed.  There 
was  no  chance  to  have  just  one 
more  holiday  to  make  love,  or  even 
to  drink  a fine  bottle  of  wine, 
because  he'd  lost  all  taste  for  that. 

Since  seeing  his  suffering  I’ve 
wanted  to  go  round  dashing  ciga- 
rettes from  the  lips  of  friends  and 
even  strangers;  why  do  so  many 
young  women  smoke?  I promise 
you  nobody  who  had  any  concept 
of  what  might  be  waiting  for  them 
would  ever  light  another  fog. 

So,  of  course.  I’ve  been  infuri- 
ated by  the  weasly  response  to  the 
Government's  decision  to  ban 
tobacco  sponsorship.  It  will 
destroy  British  sport;  It’s  unen- 
forceable. we're  told;  it’s  a mon- 
strous interference  with  our 


ancient,  cherished  freedoms.  Bull- 
shit ■ We  can't  ban  smoking 
overnight;  its  end  will  inevitably 
be  the  result  of  a slow;  incremen- 
tal but  steady  process.  Thank 
goodness  the  new  Government  is 
helping  that  along. 

WE  went  to  a concert  at  the  Barbi- 
can this  week.  The  LSO  performed 
Do  Not  Disturb,  an  exciting,  evoca- 
tive new  piece  by  my  friend  Piers 
HelLawell,  and  Alfred  Brendel 
played  Mozart's  piano  concerto  no. 
24.  To  my  layman's  ears,  Brendel 
has  almost  superhuman  skill  (as 
well  as  a hypnotic  way  of  sucking 
in  and  blowing  out  his  cheeks,  like 
Popeye).  If  ever  they  invent  a Deep 
Blue  computer  to  play  the  piano, 
Brendel  will  win  every  time. 

But  what  I noticed  was  that  for 
many  of  the  more  anal-retentive 
concert-goers,  the  real  pleasure 
was  in  loudly  shushing  other  peo- 
ple. A Teutonic-looking  person 
next  to  me  flapped  an  Imperious 
arm  over  my  wife's  lap  as!  turned 
a page  of  the  programme,  ranking 
a noise  slightly  louder  than  a gnat 
snapping  its  fingers.  All  around 
the  hall,  peremptory  voices  could 
be  heard  going  “ShhT  at  other 
offenders.  At  times,  the  tempta- 
tion to  enrage  them  by  clapping 


along  with  the  music  was  intense; 
It  was  also  a contrast  with  a con- 
cert we  attended  last  year  at  the 
Liszt  Academy  in  Budapest 
Then,  the  audience  was  not 
. exactly  noisy  but  there  was  a con- 
stant low.  buzz,  of  eager  excite- 
ment, and  no  shushing  at  alL 
My  favourite  moment  came  as 
Piers’s  piece  was  being  performed. 
He  sat  in  the  audience,  uncon- 
sciously turning  and  tapping 
along  with  his  music  The  Idiot 
next  to  him  glowered  and  gestured 
and  was  generally  boorish.  So 

imagine  his  qnnfllislan  when  the 

composer  left  his  seat  to  take  a 
richly -deserved  bow,  on  stage  with 
Sir  Colin  Paris. 

EARLIER  in  the  week  I went  to 
Birmingham  to  record  two  edi- 
tions of  Call  My  Bluff,  the  revival 
of  the  old  panel  game,  currently 
creaming  Richard  & Judy  on  the 
other  channel.  I rarely  get  asked 
on  daytime  TV  (no  doubt  Gyles 
Brandreth  and  Edwina  Currie  are 
fining  all  available  slots  even  now) 
but  it  has  its  own  strange  plea- 
sures. Tiny  BBC  sandwiches  with 
unidentifiable  fill  mgs,  specially 
flattened  prawns  wrapped,  in 
lightly  fried  grit  and  miniature: 
meat-style  strudels  are  served  for_ 


your  pleasure.  Now  and  again  an 
actress  you  have  not  only  never 
met,  but  have  never  even  tfeard  o£ 
arrives  In  the  Green 
gives  you  a hug.  It  is  very  p 
able,  and  quite  unlike  realliftt* 
One  person  I took  to  was  Denis 
Taylor;  the  former  world  Snooker 
champion,  who  used  tobe  famous 
for  his  vast,  upside-down  glasses. 


NowtbeTV 
presenters  arte ' . 
full  ofscom  and; 
bile,  so  the  MPs 
have  to  behave 


He.  turned  ,qo 

diffiteia&-jJ--___ . _ _ 

1 nrtft  vfrpn'd  to  possess, 

aparf'firoih  ;the  tjp$s  who  w?mt  to 
kfll  you.  Someone  came  up  to  him 
and  said:  “I  loved  it  whgnyou  won 
the  champioflflh  ip.  Look!”  and  put 

bis  classes  oh.  unside  down. 

. . After  i he’d  gone,  T said:  "1  sup- 
pose^ that  was  the  f5,473rti  time 
sonfeoife  ' has  done  that,  to  you." 
Ariais&pepfied  politely  even  tue- 
taflf  but.  I know  that  as  soon 
as  they.stop,  it will, all  be  over." 
Anddmrteamwon. 


THE  first  new-style  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Questions  - this  week 
reminded  me  of  the  days  when 
politicians  were  interviewed  rev 
eraitlattyT^TVpre^entd^.  . 

: Now  the  TV  pre$rintereare  ran 
of  scorn  and  bile,  so  the  MPs  haw 
to  behave  like  minor  courtiers  in 
the  presence  of  a Sultan.  . „ 

It  was  not  always  so. 
rm  tcJd  JObn'  Major  ofteh 
describes,  with  nostalgic  longing, 
an  Incident  when  Harold  Macmil- 
lan returned  from,  some  trip 
abroad.  , . 

As  he  descended  file,  planes 
steps,  a BBC  reports'  stepped  fo£ 
ward  said  deferentially:  1 
wonder  if  you  have  anything  to  tell 
us.  Prime  Minister?” 

“No,^  said  Macmillan,  and  went 
on  his  way  . 

TORY  MPs  are  increasingly  horri- 
fied at  the  choices  offered  in  them 
leadership  election  - (I  heard 
wnnam  Hague  described  graphi- 
cally if  puzzlingly  as  “a  golf  1 
waiting  to  happen").  They  are  con- 
tinuing to  phone  Hezza  to  ask  if  he 

wiH change  bis  mind  and  stand. 

So  fen  wp773i  says  he  won’t.  But 
keep  those  calls  coming,  lads,  and 
there  & still  plenty  of  time-to  get  a 
bet  on. 


ILLUSTRATION  JOHW  DJORDJEVIC 


Wage  war  on  poverty 


HEAD 
TO  HEAD 


A minimum  wage?  Yes,  says 
Jennifer  Peters  who  knows 
what  it’s  like  to  live  on  low  pay. 
No,  replies  Ruth  Lea  of  the 
Institute  of  Directors,  thatfsthe 
way  to  throw  people  out  of  work 


Dear  Ruth, 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my 
experience  with  one  “bad 
employer”  to  give  you  a 
good  Idea  of  Just  how 
urgently  a minimum 
wage  is  needed. 

For  a number  of  years  I worked 
part-time  in  either  voluntary  or 
low  paid  Jobs  while  raising  a child 
alone,  updating  my  skills  at  a local 
college  as  and  when  courses  were 
available.  When  my  child  left 
school,  because  I couldn't  afford  to 
return  to  university;  I put  myself 
back  on  the  job  market 

After  various  dead-end  temping 
stints,  1 saw  an  advert  for  a self- 
motivated  salesperson  in  a design 


and  print  company  high  earnings 
guaranteed. 

I had  an  art  and  design  back- 
ground and  a lot  of  experience 
with  retail  sales.  When  I went  for 
an  interview,  I was  assured  by  the 
managing  director  that  I would 
have  my  skills  assessed  when  I 
started  and  be  fully  trained  in  all 
aspects  of  the  work.  But  1 would 
only  be  paid  a “livable'’  basic  wage 
for  the  first  two  months. 

This  "livable"  basic  wage 
turned  out  to  be  no  less  than 
£101.64  a week,  that’s  £2.54  an  hour 
In  case  you  don't  have  a calculator 
handy  Not  only  did  that  fell  short 
of  my  basic  living  expenses  by  £40, 
It  meant  that  it  was  coating  me  to 

go  to  work.  I was  subsidising  this 


non-existent  training  and  so  was 
the  tax-payer 

On  such  a paltry  wage  I was 
entitled  to  help  with  my  housing 
costs  and  council  tax.  I was 
assisted  with  one  fifth  of  my  rent 
and2lp  off  the  weekly  council  tax 
bin,  and  some  travelling  expenses. 
Yet  I still  accumulated  debts. 

I am  a single  parent,  much  as  Td 
prefer  not  to  be.  At  times  I have 
been  supported  totally  by  the  bene- 
fits system,  which  is  genuinely 
only  a breadline,  as  Ithink  it 
should  be.  But  such  a paltry  work- 
ing wage  took  me  by  surprise,  in 
this  case,  my  working  wage  was 
less  than  a breadline. 

Yours  sincerely 

Jennifer  Peters 


Dear  Jennifer, 

IN  REPLY  to  your  letter;  I have  to 
say  at  the  start,  that  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  your  indi- 
vidual case  — because  1 do  not 
know  all  the  circumstances  from 
both  sides.  I hope  you  understand 
why  I have  to  take  this  position.  So 
I hive  to  talk  to  general  terms 
about  why  I feel  that  a minimum 
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wage  is  very  unlikely  to  help  peo- 
ple — especially  the  low  paid. 

My  main  difficulty  with  the 
imposition  of  a minimum  wage  Is 
that  it  would  probably  result  in 
many  lost  jobs— though  cleariy 
the  impact  on  the  jobs  market  will 
crucially  depend  on  tbe  level  at 
which  it  is  Introduced.  At  present, 
many  firms  Just  about  get  by  in 
very  competitive  conditions,  and 
higher  costs  would  inevitably  . 
result  in  business  closures. 

Tbe  textile  industry  is  a case  to 
point  The  industry  functions  in  a 
viciously  competitive  dlmate  and 
a significant  Increase  to  wage 
costs  would  simply  mean  fewer 
goods  made  at  home  and  more 
imports. 

I have  heard  people  respond  to 
this  argument  by  saying  that  we  to 
Britain  should,  not  be  engaged  in 
some  areas  of  textiles  because  we 
should  not  be  trying  to  compete 
with  the  '‘sweatshop”  conditions 
in  Asia.  But  say  that  to  someone 
who  works  in  textiles  and  see  their 
reaction. 

I have  little  doubt  that  these  peo- 
ple would  prefer  to  keep  their  jobs 
— even  if  they  are  paid  less  than, 
say.  £4  an  boor — rather  than  lose 
their  jobs  altogether 

The  Job  losses  resulting  from  the 
imposition  of  a minimum  wage 
will  overwhelmingly  be  the  Jobs  of 
the  lower  paid.  So  I am  opposed  to 
a minimum  wage  because  it  will 
damage  the  prospects  of  those  it  is 
most  meant  to  be  helping. 

Yours  sincerely 

Ruth  Lea,  ■ 

Head  of  the  Policy  Unit 

Institute  of  Directors 


Dear  Ruth, 

PREDICTABLY  enough,  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  used  as  a lame 

excuse  to  sack  employees,  it’s  a bit 
like  saying,  "If  we  have  to  pay 
them,  we  don't  want  them". 

In  the  case  of  the  textile  indus- 
try which  relies  heavily  on  immi- 
grant workers,  it  is  precisely 
decause  of  the  cheap  imports  that 


the  climate  is  overtly  competitive. 
Are  we  to  turn  every  business  into 
a “sweatshop”  industry? 

* Because  of  low  wages,  cus- 
tomers seek  tbe  cheaper  purchase. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  create  employ- 
ment In  the  right  environment, 
manynew  and  existing  smallbusi- 
nesses  would  be  better  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  place  if  they 

weren't  stifled  by  tbe  cost  of 
rented  property  and  business 
rates. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of 
profit  The  company  that  paid  me 
less  than  a living  wage  claimed  to 
be  making  no  profit  but  had  an 
excessive  amount  of  paid  directors 
(relatives  on  the  board)  who  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  business. 
There  was  also  a portly  managing 
director  who  saw  his  two  company 
cars,  four-bedroom  house,  holi- 
days, clothes,  lunch  out  every  day 
weekends  away,  private  schooling 
etc  as  all  part  of  his  unquestion- 
able entitlement  As  were  under- 
paid workers,  presumably 

Yours  sincerely 

Jennifer 


Dear  Jennifer, 

THANE  YOU  for  your  second  let- . 
ter  which,  if  you  will  forgive  me 

for  saying  so,  does  not  strike  me  as 
very  constructive.  I shall,  however; 
try  and  address  some  of  your 
points. 

First  your  comment  “if  we  have 
to  pay  them,  we  don't  want  them” 
is  an  outrageous  distortion  of  the 
arguments  in  my  first  letter  It  is 
recognised  by  most  employers  that 

they  must  pay — and  treat— their 
employees  fairly  But  they  also 
have  to  be  competitive. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a minor- 
ity of  “cowboys"  who  are  experts 
to  the  art  of  circumventing  tbe 
already  extensive  employee  protec- 
tion legislation.  A minimum  wage 
would  be  one  more  policy  for  them 
to  evade  — Indeed,  ft  would  prove  a 
challenge  to  their  ingenuity 
Concerniiig’cheap  imports,  are 
you  suggesting  that  we  ban  tw,y 


thus  depriving  developing  coun- 
tries the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  their  citi- 
zens? If  so.  I disagree  and  I am 

quite  appalled  by  the  implication. 
Your  rhetorical  question,  about 
turning  every  business  into  a 
“sweatshop"  is  just  that — 
rhetoric. 

The  logic  behind  your  comment 
on  low  wages  leading  customers  to 
seek  the  cheapest  purchase  needs 
to  be  extended  in  the  event  of  a - 
fflfntmnm  wage.  Depending  on  the 
level  at  which  it  is  set.  therewfll  be 
more  unemployed  people.  -Their 
spending  power  will  almost  cee-  ‘ 
tainly  deteriorate  After  the  intro?. 


duction  of  a minimum  waga 
1 could  go  on.  But  ,1  won’t  Bythe 
way,  I agree  with  you  about  busi- 
ness rates.  t . 

Yours  sincerely 
Ruth 


DearRutit,  ; 

ARE  YOU  seriously,  suggesting 
that  we  carry  on-regardless  as  we 
are  now  and  change  nothing?  Are 
you  saying  that  due  tothird  world 
problems  we  cannot  introduce  a 
minimum  wageinthis  country? 

I am  not  suggesting  that  we  ban 
an  Imparts.  Neither  do  I think  that 
the  workforce  in  this  country 
should  be  shouldering  the  respon- 
sibility for  third  world  debt,  which 
your  argument  on  the  side  of 
cheap  imports  would  seem  to . 
imply 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  Illogical, 
ft  we  are  not  to  be  in  the  position 
where  we  are  “depriving  develop- 
ing countries  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  firing  standards,” 
(now  there’s  an  outrageous  distor- 
tion) then  we  need  a balance 
between  the  industries  we  keep 
and  the  ones  we  dispose  of.  . 

On  the  kind  of  wages  I was  earn- 
ing I could  afford  nothing.  I could- 
n’t go  out  anywhere  and  I had  to 
live  on  out-of-date  bargains  picked 
up  at  supermarkets.  I didn't  even 
have  enough  to  replace  worn-out 
shoes  ordothes. 

Is  your  argument  that  it  is  a 
question  of  either  working  for  a 
pittance  or  not  working  at  all? 
Wbuld  you  like  to  survive  wholly 
on  the  kind  of  wages  you  want  to 
pay  the  workforce?  What  do  you 
think  the  spending  power  is  of 
somebody who  haa  nothing  nf 
their  wages  left  after  living 
expenses? 

Yours  sincerely 

Jennifer  ’ . 


Dear  Jennifer, 

THANK  YOU  for  your  last  letter 
which  strikes  me  as  a trifle  tenden- 
tious. And  you  make  accusations 
against  me  which  are  quite 
unfounded.  Take  your  first  two 
questions,  for  example. 

First,  lam  not  against  rhangi*— . 
I am  merely  trying  to  point  out 
some  of  the  consequences  If 
change  Is  made.  These  are  and 
never  have  been  the  same  thing. 
Secondly  lam  not  saying  that  “due 
to  third  wo  rid  problems  we  cannot. 

introduce  a Tnlnrmnm  wage  in  thic 

country”  These  are  your  words  not 
mine. 

Turning  to  your  final  collection 
of  questions,  as  I have  already 

said,  most  employers  are  fair  They 
know  only  too  well  that  a satisfied 
workforce  is  right  for  the  employ- 
ees. and  employers  and  the  econ- 
omy But,  yes,  there  arecowboys 
— especially -in  the  black  economy 
I can  only  repeat  to  you  that  they 
are  experts  at  evasion  and  they 

will  ignore  a minimum  'arage  Tn 

the  meantime,  some  employees  of 

law  abiding  companies  will  lose 

their  jobs  (though  the  number  will 
depend  on  the  level  at  which  the 
minimum  wage  is  set). 

Even  if  you  don't  agree  with  me. 
peraaps  you  can  see  the  force  of 
my  argument 

Yburs  sincerely.  

Ruth 

Jenifer  Peters  is  a pseudonym  used 
aims  request  of  the  writer. 


SMALLWEEO 


'.r'M'r-  • 


. . ..  Jl  ril 


Grandpa* 

has  gone  away 
and  left  the  ~ 

I've  had  my  males 
drunk  all  the  gin,  Sf 
furniture,  Used  the 
dart  boards.  Ni  . 
the  desk,  and  the 
in  my  mouth,  I atolto^uuatmifj 

n'fknow  Gaiherr^^^^  ..j 

Listen,  whateverft&Sarwar 


can’tbe 


1> 


I 


get- " : 

odd  leak-., 
need  ttys, 
arid  TH 


wontbeforyonki 

any  backbench 
because  ail  those 

got  any  influence  - 
ting  the  council  to  ~ 
ing  tap.  No,  it’s 
likes  of  me.  Deep 
explain  the  plan.  /”•  • , 

OK,  FROM  NOW  ON,  it’s  -. 

reverse  sleaze^All  these  - v 
backbenchers  want  to  get;  ■> . 
noticed,  and  I can  heifo.  Master.  ’■  ..-j±v 
Smallweed  will  arrange,  at  a very  - 
reasonable  fee,  forhdpfjil  adieo 
fives  to  be  placed  In  national  . : ~ 

papers.  For  50.  Smallweed  will 

ensure  that  a Labour MPcan  be 
described  as  “able”.  From  then  on 
fiie  rates  are  as  follows:  - 

100:  “extremely  able  ” 

200:  "quite  extraordinarily  aWe”_- 
500:  "quite  extraordinarily  able 
and  surely  destined Jor  office  ",  . 

A range  of  adjectives  in  other 
colours  is  also  available:  "tai-  . 
ented", “gifted", “hard-working”, 
“loyal”,  etc  etc. ..... 

But  listen  good,  you  weenies. 
Master  Smallweed  expects  the 
dosh  erven  If  you  didn’t  order  the  . 
adjective.  If  any  paper  calls  you 
“able",  send  the  50  quid.  Or  else  - 
the  service  goes  into  reverse.  and  a 
counter-adjective  will  go  In.  Fbr  - 
nonpayment  the  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

50r  you  might  be  described  a 
"restless" 

100:  "Wish"  ’ 

200:  “BennUe" 

600: you  will  hate  been  over 
heard  calling  Peter  Mandelson  . 

"a  dangerous  nuisance  who  - 
needs  to  be  removed".  . ' 

Get  the  message?  Our  lines  are 
open. 

IMLGHTAS.WELLteflyou  the  - 
truth  about  Ann  Wlddecom  be.  ,v 
You  know  how  grandpa  always 
goes  on  about  her  being  the  next 
manager  of  Manchester  City  Well, 
it’s  what  you  might  call  a running ; 
gag. 

She  never  had  a chance  of  being  * 
Manchester  City  manager.  Not  a 
hope.  A chap  on  the  board  told  me: 
“Trouble  with  her  is  she  thinks  a 
late  tackle  is  something  you  do 
three  years  late.  Useless  in  today’s 
fast-moving  First  Division." 

Forget  hec  It's  time  we  found- 
something  suitable  for  her  old  boss 
Mikey  now  the  job  he  wants  is  but 
of  the  question-  Whafsthis  ad  in  - • 
The  Guardian?  ^Intelligence.  Use 
It  to  create  waves  and  prevent 
repercussions.'’ 

Surely  an  ex-Home  Secretary ' 
would  have  the  attributes  required 
by  recruits  to  MI5,  wouldn’t  he? 

Let’s  see:  “common  sense .. 
integrity-  discernment-  track  - . 
record  of  managing  people”.  Well, 
everyone  fibs  a bit  on  application 
forms.  Look  here:  “...the  resource- . 
fulness  to  extract  yourself  from 
less  promising  circumstances.  The 
ability  to  deal  with  ambiguity  and 
make  decisions  on  partial  infor- 
mation is  essentiaL”  Mikey,  it's 
you,  it's  you! 

OTHER  MATTERS:  before  he 
left.  Grandpa  was  wittering 
on  about  Bugle.  it  was  in  a 
list  The  Guardian  carried  of  the 
worst-kept  railway  stations  in 
Britain. 

He  said  that  was  ridiculous. 

That  ft  a place  called  Bugle  existed 
(which  seemed  unlikely  though 
there  is  a village  in  Herefordshire 

called  Trumpet),  and  if  it  still  had 

a railway  station  (which  seemed 
incredihle).  it  ought  to  be  lovely  - 
with  pots  of  pansies,  and  porters 
with  peaked  caps,  and  a station  cat. 
Especially  as  it's  In  Cornwall. 

There  should  be  cream  teas.  And 
someone  ought  to  publish  the 
Bugle  Bugle. 

He  said  1 ought  to  Investigate. 

Later  later  Got  this  political 
scheme  to  sort  out  first 

THE  SMALLW BED  Prediction 
Service  for  May  (delayed  in 
transmission);  ' 

1.  There  will  b®  a Labour  Govern- 
ment with  a majority  of  almost 
200. 

2.  England  will  easily  beat  Aus- 
tralia in  a game  of  cricket 
3.  Northampton  Town  will  play  at 
Wembley 

Nurse!  Who  are  these  rough 
men  in  white  coats?  Where  are 
ttiey  taking  ine?  Tm  not  mad,  it's 
Grandpa  who's  mad.  If  s the  truth. 
ItefiyoaAaaargh.,..  . . . 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  19 


Classic  chance 
for  Revoque 


Tony  Raley  expects  Chapple-Hyam  to . 
land  Irish  2,000  Guineas  for  the  fourth  time 


Revoque  can  vindi- 
cate Peter  Chapple- 
"y^iin's  decision  to 
go  for  the  Irish  2,000 
Guineas  before  the  Epsom 
; .'Derby  by  giving  the  trainer 
his  fourth  win  in  the  race 
since  1992  at  The  Curragh 
*;.*  tomorrow. 

Owner  Robert  Sangster 
would  have  preferred  to  have 
' gone  straight  to  Epsom  but 
■ :••••■  both  Revoque’s  breeding  and 
.'•  physique  strongly  suggest 
• that  could  still  prove  as  big  a 
folly  as  when  the  same 
-1  ; owner /trainer  combination 
k sent  the  subsequently  wefl- 
.-■•  ■S  beaten  Rodrigo  De  Triano  for 
the  Derby  after  his  Curragh 
•■V:"  ' Classic  win  in  1992. 

• The ''stiff  mile  on  officially 
" c - ‘yielding  to  soft’  ground  In 
. .-y  Ireland  wiU  provide  perfect 
. conditions  for  Revoque,  last 
year’s  champion  two-year-old, 
who  can  regain  the  winning 
. trail  and  make  up  for  what 
_many  believe  was  an  unlucky 
defeat  in- the  Pertemps  2,000 
Guineas  at  Newmarket  last 
■ timeout 

Jockey.  John  Reid  got  the 
ttLatne  at  Newmarket  after 


having  to  extract  Revoque 
uom  a poor  position  three 
furlongs  out  before  losing  by 
just  three-quarters  of  a length 
1 to  Entrepreneur. 

In  switching  his  mount 
round  the  field,  Reid  did  lose 
more  ground  than  the  dis- 
tance he  was  beaten  but  the 
truth  is  that  Revoque  could 
not  go  with  the  leaders  in  the 
early  stages. 

The  ground  was  errone- 
ously described  as  ‘gtxxT  by 
Newmarket  clerk  of  the 
course  Nick  Lees  when  good 
to  firm  would  have  been  a 
more  accurate  description. 
The  much  slower  conditions 
in  Ireland  should  ensure  Re- 
voque is  not  outpaced 
tomorrow. 

The  selection  was  badly  in 
need  of  the  run  when  a close 
second  to  Yalaietanee  in  the 
Greenham  Stakes  first  Hnw 
out  this  year  and  is  confi- 
dently expected  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Michael  Stoute's 
runner,  subsequently  a disap- 
pointing fourth  in  the  French 
2,000  Guineas  when  failing  to 
settle. 

Romanov  regularly  beats 


Guardian  team  racing  ahead 


:_THE\GUARDIAN  leads 
. I the  way  in  the  tipping 
.stakes. 

We  have  been  in  pole  po- 
sition, since  January  in  the 
: Racing  Past  National  Press 
-.Challenge  and  are  more 
than. 100  points  In  front  of  ! 


our  nearest  rival.  The 
Mirror. 

Graham  Rock  continued 
our  fine  run  yesterday,  tip- 
ping 16-1  Brighton  winner. 
Sis  Garden  and  napping 
Traveimate  who  scored  at 
5-2  at  Nottingham. 


Revoque  at  home  but  the 
selection  has  always  reserved 
his  best  for  the  racecourse 
and  Chapple-Hyam’s  poten- 
tially top-class  second  string 

lacks  experience. 

Royal  Amaretto  should  pay 
to  follow  this  season  but  nei- 
ther his  overall  form  nor  the 
drop  in  distance  here  sug- 
gests he  wiU  defy  the  step  up 
in  class. 

Musical  Pursuit’s  saddle 
.slipped  in  the  2.000  Guineas  at 
Newmarket  and  he  could  run 
well  at  a big  price  if  he  han- 
dles the  ground.  He  had  De- 
sert King  back  in  sixth  when 
second  to  In  Command  over 
seven  furlongs  in  the  ■ De- 
whurst  Stakes  last  October. 

However,  Desert  King 
should  improve  for  the  step 
back  up  to  a mile  and  will 
have  no  problem  with  the 
ground.  He  may  prove  the 
main  danger  but  Revoque  1 
(4.10)  gets  a confident  vote. 

With  doubts  about  the 
ground  a major  worry  for 
Dazzle  and  Oh  Nellie,  Ryafan 
(3.55)  is  taken  to  make  a win- 
ning reappearance  in  the 
Irish  1,000  Guineas  today. 

John  Gosden’s  filly  showed 
smart  form  at  The  Curragh 
last  September  behind  Bianca 
Nera  before  beating  Yashmak 
an  yielding  ground  at  Long- 
champ’s  Arc  meeting  over 
today’s  trip  in  the  Prix  Mar- 
cel Boussac. 

Dazzle's  trainer  Michael 
Stoute  thought  the  L000  Guin- 
eas at  Newmarket  came  too 
soon  for  his  filly  and  she  has 
been  working  well  since.  She 
can  turn  the  tables  an  Oh  Nel- 
lie but  her  entry  in  the  July 
Cup  suggests  a mile  on 
today's  ground  may  be  just 
beyond  her. 


\ 


CalHram,  with  Nicky  Adams  up,  leads  the  way  before  finishing  third  in  the  opening  selling  race  at  Brighton  yesterday  photo  hooer  bamber 

Howa  looks  the  man  to  follow  at  Haydock 


Tony  Paley 

ARMCHAIR  punters  are 
Spoilt  for  choice  today 
with  a record  six  meet- 
ings on  television  and  20 
races  being  screened  in  all 
Haydock  lost  ont  to  the 
weather  yesterday  but  has 
been  passed  fit  for  today 
and  that  news  will  have 
pleased  Luca  CnmauL,  who 
must  have  high  hopes  for 
Man  Howa  (2.80)  in  the  Lea- 


hurst  Sandy  Lane 
Handicap. 

With  Granny’s  Pet  likely 
to  find  this  trip  too  sharp, 
Connemara  unproven  over 
the  distance  or  on  the 
ground  and  Young  Bigwig 
best  when  he  win  hear  his 
hooves  rattle,  this  race 
would  seem  to  be  between 
topweight  Tomba  and  Cn- 
mani’s  colt. 

The  pair  met  over  today’s 
course  and  disfanw*  earlier 
this  month  when  Tomba 


came  out  on  top  by  a neck 
and  a short  head  but  there 
are  good  reasons  to  expect 
the  selection  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  Brian  Meehan's  run- 
ner this  time. 

Man  Howa  is  31b  better 
off  with  his  Haydock  con- 
queror this  time  while  it 
looked  beforehand  as  if  the 
race,  his  first  for  nine 
months,  would  certainly  do 
him  good.  In  addition 
Jockey  Oscar  Urbina  did 
not  get  a clear  run  as  soon 


as  he  would  have  liked  and 
was  nudged  off  a true  line 
in  the  closing  stages. 

Lord  High  Admiral,  back 
in  form  and  on  a mark  only 
lib  higher  than  when  last 
winning  a handicap,  can 
win  the  Be  Friendly  Handi- 
cap (2.00)  for  the  third 
time. 

Mikey  Heaton  Ellis's 
front-runner  has  been 
given  a favourable  berth  in 
stall  nine  and  should  be 
able  to  tack  across  to  the 


rail,  definitely  favoured 
with  cut  in  the  ground  at 
Haydock,  early  In 
proceedings. 

The  versatile  lnchcoll- 
loch,  who  won  the  Ce- 
sare witch  at  Newmarket  on 
the  Flat  last  year  as  well  os 
three  races  over  fences,  can 
follow  up  his  Queen’s  Prize 
success  at  Kempton  in 
March  with  victory  over 
the  same  course  and  dis- 
tance In  the  Crawley  War- 
ren Handicap  (4.05). 


Kempton  runners  and  riders 


Doncaster  programme 


Haydock 


TONY PALEY  TOP  FORM 

•'  .2 OS  MMntHrty  Fate  Smart 

.235  Zmair  Mite  Barit 

3.05  Chips  CHps  lt*>) 

325  . Among  Man  GmuCrad 

- 4J £ hKhcsHodi  Sea  Freedom  - 

-'425:.-  - MvChamp  Polar  Cham 

5.05  " .-  tendon  WaWngftml 

SMuMjrflaL  right-tended  triangular  couse  ot  13  furlongs  wflhaone 
and  8 tfjartu  rale  Jubtee  Cara.  StraigW  si*  fufongs. 

Oteg:  Brat  * Denotes  MWters.  # Tap  form  rattig. 


A rt  ft  CRAWLEY  WARREN  HANDICAP 

toB  2m  £7,524  (10  declared) 


rTfah  nunbere  have  tog  advantage  over  61. 
Minca  tomtom:  4 35 Than  01  Ues.  I 


j ..  tomtom  4 35  Tteae  01  Ues.  M Jobndoa  North 

j Yod«i>g,245  mles:  3.35  fflgrasine.  J Eyre,  North  Yorkshire.  234 

'SaMttorwfawra:  235  So  MrepW.  4.05  Grand  Che  425 

iss&i  flm  tteK  225  PUisfted  SteeL 
•_  J0J0W  IB  brackets  ate  hone's  name  denote  days  since  tost  outing. 


CALIFORNIAN  MAIDEN  STAKES  (DfY  i]  3YD 

1m  £3,128  (13  declared) 

Cato  Kn  on  D Baum  9-4  IMM  ft 


1(4  211-61 

26)  41 ZM 

111  4115-0 

4(7}  1121 

6(9|  0600-5 

80  5-5112 

7(1)  25930 

8(2)  4015b 

8(8}  22626 

it  (iq  mm 


rfta  Dmw  R86 

A CM  86 

ICocBm*  to 
0’Dootoea  0)  to 
.DtoOIMi  - 
.IMntBM 
_JFE|»  * 

UMmn  ■- 

FIMh  - 

— ■ cadMa  » 


BeUJ^  IMhtattoch,  7-2  Sea  &sata*,9-ZHiiitanFb«,  11-2  Bcfcar.  13-2 

Grand  Cm.  10-1  Staking  Oanor.&ceUKk. 


.0- cairn  Ned 
0 BnatMltoH 
3-  RMtocod 


RBtetoiyS-O J TUff  — 

H Sato  3-0 R CadtM*H 


(Brand  Oatoaa  B wrtwy  9-0 ffRjw  — 

tomrSiwBlMHCdfevWa^  ...  M flmr  — 

....  5- MtentMvpJi)JG«dw94) ito  R 

" 00  Ptotote  SM  (TQ  Li*  Hetm  M W J OOmr  * — 

Rand  P Cate  SHI .BUM  — 

: .tom ter  MRe#8-B M Fflofcn  — 

J 8*«BIJ  Grate  8-9 __  A McOana  — 

B-  VtoUll(l»qWMBaaiB-9 - J tot  — 

. ItokDnNlSatoM SBWtorata  R 

. OBI  MtocratUottut  CM)  M VWJBsm  Be ....  .U  Mm  — 
FeUBam  7-?  Mato  Hoft.  7-i  Retail  Etom,  8-1  «w  Doa. 

s Mwm.  qm  Qaui.  AivaBar- 

! OftSWGAPORE  HANDICAP 

I ■ :MiVw6f£5J18  (14  dadared) 

:1»-  tewktojm me  Jn«a 4-9-5 a Partun  to 

4Q  - WTO-  vnmuM  (219)0  HayOn  Janes  3-0-5  fl  fu to ar  to  g 

*«  - O-DOB  IMi  Eb#  (H)  B Marias  4-9-2 WJlTDRUveK 

-■CT  --  3SS&1  lupaMt  UB  (21)  (D)  W Uo»  4-S-2  — P—  gMB  R 
7@-  owr sa &mu m msM* 7-»-i — » 

-JM-  01M  BUto  (7)  Jl»aa»  3-9-0  Stole  7B 

S1500Q  ftrMM  Max  (81)  (D)  J Otog 

-1'  4&-13  BOVBMtol  fl)  77 

«[1B  -OCD-XSblar  Mm  M W W " V**  „ 

-•-•-WM7  R Cocknos  to 


Uicii  kau  2dwt  to  (812.241  MU  CamCln  Sltoiita«r2ai  tapiSi  Snute 
Goad  ImUarn  km)  «o  llaut.nuinwI.InlngthtomaiMMNaUMyZm 
hop  Gif- SR  Bn  FiMdBBE  BuyduxB  httZoA  mahmiidui  h tocttR) 
riagu.  a«lal&nMMBoaim«  Nwautal  ImShap.  &LSiUu0Mc 
SooBnUpacal  MtolPliia  KiriflutEpgan  InKHion  GlPfu.  naewarlr  QhmO 
kadbreH.  aooa  BfcdrtL  lUMRadc  TteBanwa  bacta  1114(6011,  Rn.  M 
MtoMMmwaoito'rioaseer&wbriiWimkhsiUtoNtodUn. 
W.BilSa^PlitoLodMwQaaoLiwmMollZiabtltoHS'Pe.Mn 
nUBrito«|spn30UnMrlraeUtotodHL5niaiiaaBUi2m1ilunaito. 

A Oft  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  HANDICAP  I ““ 

*talJwi1m2f£5^50flB  declared)  CH4 

1 (TO)  M123- AiaM(3iqfflmJGaHtoi4-1IMI BMW  BS 

2(Q  1554  GctdBB to (B)R Hanoi 4-9-1 3 R Futon  to 

3(11)  *311-  Tjtojrwr  (33Q  (0)  Lady  Monies  7-9-12  _ — G DnfflUd  to 

4R  /1004-  RKOa Ito 3hkt(2Q3(D)N Buy 8-B-6 S Pram  to 

5 PI  4-1321  Bfcctof RQID) tor Katongr 4-9-6 R totfto  88 

8(9  1024H  PtorCtonp(tomS«ba*4-W WBjnUSO 

7(121  612-00  SafyMfB!  Lady  totlu  4-9-3 R Costant  — 

8(1)  01510-  Srnmfgi tel* fBQnBttatuy 8-8-3 J Stock  88 

8(15)  010410  EfcaMeMs (2Q(B) SDW5-M IHTR  >7 

10(13)  215-06  PM  (11)  (P)C town  7-8-13 81  Mu  87 

Up)  5-2221  SM*ltoTOP)UPcW»4-8-10 Itoa  to 

12  W 0310  taUgnn to» pBQRAmwmfl 4-8-5 A CUrtt  to 

tin  213304  Mat  Arab  (81)  pRWIhf  4-8-3 ItoSH  88 

14(14)  01302-  TtawWUw  (1«9  ttJtWW*  4-6-3  0 (TBanoMM  (5)  88 

15(181  CPI -00  towraaSwtoflBJMP  Karts  3-8-0  — * man  88 

18(4  15060  N«Htot{2teanJnv5^0  torto  Dm  R « 

Btofaw  11-2  HcU.  5-1  EBactol  7-1  Pol*  Oum,  10-1  Ttorw.TtosHlto. 
12-1  Gwen  tot.  R Qi  Tt«  Sto.  Skto  lie,  QM  Ann.  Sunns  SeundL 


«ro  '.“Btwb  m « sua»  m n m'c  w^iTl.  m Rtonu  n 

Rh  B01-iitoto8toP0)  (P)  4-8-9  .8  0mm  to 

lift  ossa  Jim  m a ct  „ 

iw*  - lirtntoiwm  « 

Mto*B-3Sotoit»  lbv** lad. 6-1  •-*  tow -Uscn, 

: ;.8Hmfo*.a«rtek.  rem  kn 

fcH4~l 


7STAKES2YO 

6fE4.269(7dedaret9 


48  -gas 


DawrthS-3 8 Onto  I 

ipnpeKucftuac^o  _ _ j fjm 


-.ns  misu|imriiucm*!!M)  - - Jfto*  » 

^2§  .-  hltoiwjmuMM — ■ ftnto  88, 

4g  ■ . Msssassr,i f 

. Iffl  CtnMPMPCDkiG-7  MBtonu  — 

aMte3-iQmMk4-irm«pKMiteiLS-itoimFflniur  13-? 

•jtotoSMteMatoaamiD-itotouSaa 

. RtoUtoK-amsmim rial SMai tontr. Zndur.u balwt 

mtom  wsa  ademPimMsutotoS^wjfl- 

he  iM  nod.  em.  baton  ft*  Sen  a as  QUto  9 ub.  fil  RM0T*id( 

. •amtot  l me. !■■'* 'in  i linn  unrrrn  V ;r— “i—rr  *"»•*“* 

3 IQlHtoWY  mto  GSto. 

**  ft  CRAWLEY  WARREN  HSH»4 
Vu09  STAKES  3YO  1.  UMTT.J 

•'  1m£13.BiO(7 declared) 

i»  aii  i tomBffijMaj:? 

28  l «uua| Mu  mm  M SkumS-i.- " ~ 

Jfl'  o-w  mnCu^lfflSIltaBS-ia =■- ANg»g 

-4Bl  . - sgsjn*tai OBJ mibB-i 2 ■■WK  S 

’ im  " »3  to ntoto 

: *S  ; WL  SSSXwPM^ 

- hetir  11-4  MODS  Man.  3-i  4-1  StosLw.5-i  tori  toto.  7-i 

hnmK  10-1  Moarin.  MtoBtor 


KT  A JC  CMJHHtMAN  NUUDEN  STAKES  0HV  2)  3YD 
9aUw  1m  £3,1 28(12  dedared) 

t(l0)  SyuorianliMlIUlBBdnB-O B Futon  — 

2fl  MdUMuto  CttopuM A HCSant  — 

3H3  Bhutan  M8axMB-0 G Mod  — 

40  0 4«utl8|NWu»B-0 IBto  — 

5 O UaMBHa*nr9-0 J Tto  — 

ee  0 8u«tm«ii*nQi4drHmiuM..-wj  B-cantor  — 

7(8)  0-  State WuipMIPColB 9-0 B MbU  — 

■B  54  BntoMmmJtoHnM DtontonMS 

BH  402-03  Cttrtoam(1QGBnuyS-8 M Souar  to 

UP)  CortUaJGradmS-a A Bun  — 

nnii ' HMrftttiBmgft-3 s*m«  - 

■am  0 NntaC9S)GLMfcB-e ■ - 

Bairn  « toi  WBWBtad.  B-1  tote  too.  Emm  10-1  ttr  eautfo.  toty 
PUU.  12-1  BSaaMURMbtariL  Sana GaoW-ftto- 


m COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


ia  am  s (aua 
42  208  202  +3100 
30  228  133  -3463 
24  1EI  MS  -17.07 

W 137  118  -3949 
IS  141  HJ  -4.06 
15  107  14  -14.17 


IB  ftto  % MS 
37  288  138  +50.79 
17  91  18.7  -1284 

14  126  112  -3386 

13  se  135  -aa 

l»  B3  159  *2748 
a 81  11.1  -13J0 
a go  an  -mir 


**S 


5ft  AIRUE/COOLMORE  BUSH  L000  fiUHEAS 
FOlni  £84,250  (OBnneld&BBCI) 

21-43  JlmutsidM  ou  Mat  Doles  M - - — * ® MihMigr 

SSS 

— * J »m 

_4  A totem 


Curragh  Sunday 


M 4 /k  LEXUS  HUSH  IJJOa  GUmEPS 
•9m 1 Vim  Penalty  VSlue  £1 12,700  pBC  2) 

is  10030  Bub  Thu  BnAsr  (Ifl  (Q  P Fbm  ®-0  - 

2P)  116-21  BaurtMpW  i 

«3  ^30  to^W  ST 

8(9  61MlteWPuiri8pflUfa^*lBW9^ W 

am  4ifr7l  FaaMtotoClIfflWlUrf^ 

111-22  Mto.  NLttffiBMBW"  -T 
»w  ” Baamm  W W 

«nD  «toumto«Aij»a.— — ■ 

an 

Itatou  4-5  ftMBW.  5-1  tmi  WMtotoftyriAnawtoB-1 


TORY  PALEY 
Habnanenar 
Desert  Mnea 
Waypoint 
Vote  Premiere 
Me  Of  Mm 
Tranpcde 


TOP  FORM 

Birdnuud  Sw  (nap) 

PentanFayre 
Voile  Premiere 
FUak 


Ttmpoto 

UagfcRx 


Q Ai%HB«JNR0YBI  HANDICAP 

71  £6.160  (8  declared) 


I a 2045-0 

2«  71120- 

3a  64)000 

419  OOED-O 

8(7)  SITSC- 

8(1)  11-OCO 

7 a C6-123 

>a  wxoo 


-TLnen  18 
. c Bator  to 
K Mon  86 


TSjrta  to 

JMtaa  <S)  88 

ltote7-2Va»5nw.5-llii*^«5W«*n.tt9li7tad.6-1ftnboFRire.Fato 

RrtmTi-1  PtaUm.  10-1  Atatam 


Trainer  watch 


Hones  laving  their  Ihst  nu  hr  a new  Mm  today — Gartmet 

11 5 Wang  How.  C ThomlDn  b Mss  M Furness. 

DoocBstox:  4^D  Stewaeny.  M Jans  & Saeed  Un  Suroor. 
teydadc  2.00  Tedbunuw.  Us  A Naugttn  to  E Alston:  4.00 
GekntBid.PHefflaytaLCiBTenL 

Hentene  2.45  Hote&st.  J Heflens  to  J Watte;  4.50  Percy  PtL  H 
Alotander  to  Us  D McCormack. 

KriavtaE  4J5  Stefar  Une,  0 Bsworth  to  U PMgtese. 

Wsutalc  520  Dtgpasi.  M Madgerick  to  J Brtofler,  Umo  Sbofll  Btoes, 
C Brails  OT  teddy.  820  ftsw  W0w.  M Chamon  to  P Ecctas. 
Wotwrtmptop:  7.00  Lawstoikta.  Mbs  J Cram  D D Stew:  BOO 
Shark.  H Thomson  Jones  to  K Morgan. 


Results 


Left-handed.  15  turiong  coursa  wtfi  a tou  Bnd  a hal  tirtmfl  im-ln 
and  dram  mle.  Hat  wide  and  Ideal  tor  the  Mg.  long-striding  stayer. 
Going:  Good.  * Denotes  bfaters.  • Top  term  ratig 
Drue  Low  numbers  tanumdon  the  round  course. 

Long  dstaace  tomtara;  2^0  PortBr,  tufas  N Dutflald.  Devon.  250 
ndas;  4.50  Cache  Courageous.  Lady  Hentes.  Sussex.  224  irtea. 
Sem  dqrwtanere:  None. 

BDntared  flrat  One:  220  Ochwia  lift  550  Awnb  Blue. 

Hams  in  bracfcms  after  horse’s  rare  denowdays  stoce  Iasi  adteg. 

O SCHOOLS  HJRWTIHIE  FACTORS 

AmA V APPRBfTICE  HANDICAP 

7T  £2,684  (15  dadared) 

Ifi  816110  Nk  Tto  Bate  (tg  (B)  II  Mm 

7-9-10 J HUnia*  W R 

t(W  IB4744  PknU  (B6)  Ian  ttaUaln  10-9-ID  — I LUa  ff  — 

3(11)  00-001  StoBMirar  (19)  (t)  (D)  kfcs  J Duawi 

7—9~9  ^ n 71 

4(1)  143000  tonto  Jgbn (I4)(0) J til«4-6-8  HIT  R Hufta  — 

5(l2)  -50335  So*  Mi  to  Dtodofc  5-9-5 tan  MUi  K 

80  -0B016  Mtatof* Hate R (C0)T Banm 9-9-4  Hatotay  tot 

* 78 

70  60-545  Potatar  (29)  m to PDuittf  5-9-4 J FMa  (4)  77 

80  13430  tonen  (.  7)  p)  U CbWU)  B-9-4 A BUuj  77 

8(7)  OPOB1  BfadMond  Sn  (inn  M Dads  7-9-1  _ C Itoau  *M0 


o ft/\  NAPOLEONS  RACING  HCAP 

Va«9v  1 m 4f  £4,386  (7  declared) 


! WMto#wim4f£41386(7dedared)  I C"**  I 

in  01900  dime  Had  (28)  I CanvM  4-10-0 8 Pda  - 

2(7)  30434  THm«ummJLKnh4-9-4 K Wtay  87 

3(1)  21-000  VM8u(iqP Hut 4-9-0 K HUM  - 

40  32193  Wal>MataraRimMrari*ta5-94) T (taka *90 

BR  44493  Urigoniinr Une ft5| Uni URBMay 4-90  „A  Mm  » 

8(51  M31 -0  Spitnc (120) MHefcr 4-4-4 R Butb  R - 

70  943K)ita«utoD1HCI8SGDMw64-1 MBItay  88 

8«ita»  M vote  PreaioM.  11-4  Latoukr  tto  *-1  Aunusan.  5-i  lunntraa,  10-1 
VvHflB.  14-1  Cbsdc  Find  Sira  La*. 

HmttTO-0tamimDnwe4tuktorkri)ni.tUwaVritdcniri 
Neunaid  im  41  bap.  EWm  TuqtoK  Earinlr  aariened  tan  a dm.  4*i  ri  5. 
a betodpRUBgaiVai  i«i2l  bud.  Ed.  IMtoc  Naur  into)  totes.  7nri  11. 
44lbehkid  Tiijbw  ri  Ka^dack  1 ■ H hap,  SI  Vrita  Pretoww  ftoanu.  iraUa  n 
OBtotafBcbUvriaaes.3nltil7.GllUiMlMMiciuuaNn4uylD4lliaii.6d- 
SfL  Udgntorlto  Otood  feotkr.  m pnd.  SnJd  4. 71  DOM  FsryKattil  ri 
HWocfela  4fliBU  SI  Spa  tana  New  an  BrastokBie  iwdoib«oia33flUilrd 
HtaBnataaGMaSoriael  in ton.  AW  AnoMtaeitaiaUi  nan  21  tu. 
irnttawnutriU.  n Dl  12.  ID  (UMAngu^Hrak  1m4t  toaii;  Gd. 


A ROSaflLL  STAKES  3Y0 

HrMtotaVlm2f  £8.109  (10  declared) 


18(13)  309G6  unto  «9  Mb  Jlfanutei  4-9-10 D CnBMa  78 

110  0060-0  Octuta  HM  (47)  P Hare 4-8-10 IH^*  — 

12  [14)  90044  Bun  A lady  to  Mm  V tamey  4-8-7 S Coop  74 

un5)  60094  teat WflSPQnM M-0 town  ■ 

14(4)  SQ000  OawCtalllllrtnBM  (18)  J Notui  5-7-13 K Stan  78 

fl0  -00000  Ib-Anflt R G Ottnyd 8-7-10 P Bratoy  (4)  * — 

Baafcw3-1  UUumu.  6-1  BkdwulSw.7-1  Sie  Me.  8-1  WakritaBaa. 
Ptoanutomlito.  13-1  Llbto 

O ft  ZERAND  MAH)Bt  STAKES  2Y0 

JteMtoFWGf  £3,641  (13  declared) 

10  Dam  Mata  D Lute  8-0 A Barter  — 

2(8)  DUefa lari MIuUM 9-0 Data  Bbaan  - 

3(111  Gttof  BBktl  Campbei  8-0 I ftfea  - 

4(13  Rayl OttrtyJ-0.-- Btoc  - 

58  Hontakn  J CU*(i9-0 M Eddny  — 

8 ha  KgaRJ  Grain  9-0 -Tfltoa  — 

70  0 PU  TU  rt3)  I Etoffta  90 C Batter  — 

8(1)  OnlfaeMMJJOTfciWI R UWte  — 

9«  Pnatou RBta E Dutap 9-0 X Won  — 

TS|^  SjAUbh*  Bob  B Wh  9 0 M HBf  — 

11(13  The  Thnatar  17  tan  9-0 T tanka  - 

120  0 top  Itaar  (»  N TMto  9-0 Hu  itrirta  — 

13(7)  0 BMVsm (35) H W Easfcrtf 9-0 TWa  — 

BatUte  3-1  HmSL  *-l  Desen  flaw.  11-?  Sadtbs'  Rne,  7-1  (tanunuv.  8-1  HaA 
10-1  ftButtBlfe  TheThcaB 


10  53129  Paari(far1iadB(2B3JDanigpB-4 J tow  84 

20  713-2  mfcfEJWHonO-C X FStonUM 

3(1)  1-8  Ap|aaiMBriiu(16)OL<rier9-0 K Dalai  88 

4(7)  01-  Attbtog2f)HCnk9-0 C Bator  80 

SR  IB  BnanaurBw(29|GWagg8-0 H Ito  82 

8 Ito  87 

in  tuim  (in)  m j uewi  »-u Port  Eddny  85 

•H  I.  di4ltaBrii(iqw|RQu8Bi9-0 T Spate  N 

8(4)  1-  Staaauy(234)Sbfl&nv9-0 A Cdbana  87 

W(l«  21-  Mtaf  Ito  (311)  PCUb  8-11 1 Qton  87 

Bate?  9-2FUA,  11-2  im*.  Samoy.  13-2  Uni  EtnOik.  hk  01  Mn  7-1 
Apdraantou 


A C/\HAISWOOO  HANDICAP 

HniwW2m  110yds  £4,405  (6  dectored) 


P5)DLh»  4-9-7 K Dariey  88 

H iA  a 

R HA  88 

8 faflon  m 
-Jttm  88 
A BAUM  UB0 


10  7156-0  Go  BritaatoPQDLnJv  4-9-7 K Dutay  8 

ini  s«m 

30  33122 

40  9325(1 

50  45-220 

8W  59131 

BaBta  7-4  InniUa.  4-1  EtofiyPart.  artySut  5-1  EUiyiUc.  8-1  Go  atoms. 
10-1  uUta  f/inyiK 


SiiM 


RIFLE  BUTTS  MHHAN  AUCTION  MAIDEN 
■4bV  STAKES  3YO 

5f  £2^10  (8  declared) 

10  0905  AUDI lhta[IQKMcfedft &4) JltaW*  88 

2(1)  90  hnflM(U)jBtoe0-0 PM  Eddny  — 

30  36320  Magk Rnflfl 7 EJIeritotan 8-0 K.DmayUSd 

40  Mama JGto4te4Mum 8-8 T Sfoka  — 

50  00  MU Cmui pR-IBsiy  0-9 C luate  (7)  — 

6(4)  90  Juliyp)cU(U)NTMU8-9 Hu  todrtn  — 

7(7)  00  H0|pU(7)HAeaS-9 (MU  — 

80  40  MtaaPi«aMlna«n6uB38-fl r BhwnWtf  87 

Betoff  S-i  IRU.  7-2  toafmBrtn.  5-i  IU£  fla  6-1  toad  Sbe.  7-1  tauira. 
8-1 ASU  Daai  10-1  JUTfflU.  25-1  AUnsae 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

Jadgn  la  (fans  1b  Uwia 

LDaM  37  19  IBS  +1170 

am  31  ISO  194  +4509 

X today  31  243  128  +4.46 

KFMkU  24  201  11 3 -6128 

MEddary  23  iGi  14J  -122 

WBBatabm  18  105  175  +1839 


PAT  McCABE  and  Dane 
O’Neill  were  given  riding 
bans  at  Brighton  yesterday. 
McCabe  was  stood  down  for 
10  days  (June  2-12)  for  reckles 
riding  on  Isitoff.  while  O'Neill 
received  a two-day  ban  (June 

2 and  3)  for  careless  riding  on 
Lobuche,  who  was  dlsquali- 
fied  after  finfeViing  first  In  the 

opening  seller. 

BRIGHTON 

2.10  (BY  £13yds>  1,  WHO  H08X,  R 
Hug  (mu  (7-1);  =,  tobocAn  (S-1  |Maa):  3, 
TUT  — (20-1).  8 ran  1.  26  (B  UaeUsn) 
Tome  Es.101;  n.io.  £1.10.  E12J0.  Dual  F: 
man  CSF:  C18JT1.  LatauctM  Ontsfied  (IrM, 
OBquimed  ptacsd  aacond. 
ArtCHuieMeeuiBtat.oimAMUP'P.A 
WWW  (14-1]:*,  FtormMaa  (9-*  (Mav);  X, 
nniw  (8-4  8-4BV).  11  ran  Nk.  tu.  (Mis* 
Gay  KaOsuay)  Tout;  tlOJJtt  5S.40.  £240. 
Clio.  Dual  F:  £8130.  Trla  £43.40.  C8F; 
£4836. 

a.10  (1m  St  IMtydaJt  1,  MOMTFDRT,  T 
Quinn  IV-3  tav):  2.  rerl—  Unto  fB-D:  3. 
Mato  Ctoat  (B-i).  6 ran  & VL  (P  Colt)  Ttam 


Cl  .20:0.10.171.70.  Dual  F:  £2.40.  CSF:  £234. 
940  JT*  2l4yda)l  1,  SB  OJUtDBM,  D 
0‘DonoDoaf16-1):a.Tayu  inm  (14-1)13, 
PnawCmto  (16-1).  4-1  JHm  Rum- 
buaUoua.  M ran  IX  It  (J  Cultlian)  T«a: 
ET7.10;  £339  039  E3J0.  Dual  F:  C98J0. 
Trio:  Not  •*"-  CSF:  C107«.  Trteaat 
£233*36.  NR:  Quod  Nawa.  Doriuct  IQp  InE. 
4.10  (M  sisydu  i.  nrauw  anu 
HBf)  Martin  Dwyur  (16-1):  s,  sn»p  bmp 
(S-i);  3,  iiurinluu  (8-2  lav).  13  ran  DC. 
nk.  (K  Ivory)  Ttxa:  £2030;  £8.00.  E2JQ.  £2.00.  , 
Dual  F:  £54,70.  Trio:  CB230.  CSF:  £8978. 
Trteaat:  £410.03. 

A40  (51  Mutata  t.  AHOKATOi  Martin 
D^{9^iSIOoMMrito{7-1):S.Moto- 
■•*(5-1).  7-2)Mav  Eaflar  ToPlaoaa.  10  ran 
2.  fllKL  (K  (vary)  ToU:  £7.00:  C1.70.  £230. 
Cl  30.  Dual  F:  £28.10.  Tria  £<3.40.  CSF: 
G3em.  Trteaat  C1SB80. 
jACKPOTi  Not  »wu  £15^92.81  carrledtor- 
warrin  Koouton  nriay. 

MjuawiiPiim  QUADPonoun. 

NOTTINGHAM 

12fl  (la  If  Z13yto)l  1,  HELL  HUM 
BLUBS.  A Garth  tfS-lk  a.  bparto  (3-1 
lav).  3.  AotoBui  (14-1);  4,  l-aa  A MUHtoa 

(8-1).  16  ran  Z 2.  (W  Brtebouma]  Tots:.. 
£2930;  ESJtL  £130.  C2-M-  Dual  F:  C36.40. 
Trio:  £347.10.  CSF:  £103.73.  Tricast 
£1.112  2? 


*-**  <1a  if  213ytolr  1,  TRAtfBUIATto 

D Harriaon  (8-2  fay):  2.  Konkma  (14-1): 
■.  PofctomTomoh  g-1);  4,  Weearten  (4-1) 
IB  ran  3.  CL  (J  Fanahawe)  Toto:  £830.  Cl  -20. 
£3.30.  Cl  30  Dual  Ft  £8080  Trio;  £23480. 
CSF  C42SS.  Trteaat:  £20084.  NR:  HUghdial 
Fame.  Lady  Qodlva. 

3J»  «H  19yds):  1,COnmCHE«H3T. 
A Eddery  (B-1):  2,  aimaal  (7-2  (t-tev):  a, 
Alton  (14-1).  7-Z  jHav  Captain  Carat  17 
ran  K.  Z (M  Chan  non)  Tote:  £11.10  £060 
£130  £5.00.  Dual  F:  £24  70.  Trio:  £8090. 
CSF:  £3850.  NFt  Bold  aa«t 
3JEB  (taffy  1,  UntMi  LAMB.  L Dettori 

(8-4  lav):  X atadtufftanuf  (14.1):  3,  Onwy 
*m  (8-4).  S ran  IX  Tl  (ft  Hannon)  Toto: 
C2-00;  Ci .40,  £380.  Dual  F:  £1080  CSF: 
C1B3Z 


TONY  PALEY 

2JD0  Lard  HMi  AttedrU 

220  Han  Hom  (rim) 

3.00  Amns 

a 30  Heritage 

4.00  Wantagfonl 

430  Sea  Magic 

5.0S  Tugmov 


TOP  FORM 
Lord  High  Aikniral 
Man  Howa 
Out  Of  Sigtd 
Heritage 

Fnrnteh 

llanaafl 

Dancaig  Confiar 


Left-tended.  1 3-furimg  couse  with  a four -and- a-tatt  lurking  run-in  and  3 sac-ftirtang  strslghL 
GaBopteg  fai  character. 

Going:  Good  lo  Soft.  Soft  In  places.  ★ Denotes  Mnkerc. 

Dim  Ugh  runbars  an  advantage  In  sprinte  on  soft  grand. 

Lang  mica  traaalara;  5.05  General  Moddar.  M Rpe.  Devon.  209  mites. 

Sevan  day  wfamera:  None. 

Bitakered  Ural  Una:  2.00  Sing  IMtti  The  Band. 

Flguras  ki  bradtate  alter  horn’s  rame  denote  days  sree  tost  outing.  JJum& 


0%  BE  F«EN0LY  HANDICAP 

4aiVV  5f  £5,323(10  declared) 


BBC1 


1 CH4  | 


1(1)  40054- 

20  (71-002 

300)  33906 

40  34140 

80  -05161 

6(7)  436232 

70  46050 

B<4|  00926 

>0  201(00 


EAbtti  5-10-0  - — - A CUtans  08 

fltf)  H Haunt-Bb  9-0-9 J Canal  •« 

J (Mao  — 

8 Carta*  88 

Staatear*  82 

.... ...  D Hotond*  K 

FlmdtR  84 

MWE»teef<-8-B BPmiffl*  18 


180  000000  Semite  State  (to  nBMdtton  6-7-10 SU&bap)*  - 

Driara  94  LntUitfi  AMri.  7-2RM  Ma.4-1  taOMStan  BoUr.  8-7  Aasrtraa.  10-1  B«HB0i8oy.  17-1 
Brin  tea.  1 4-1  LOT  a».  Tattaraa.  IWb-Hany 


o QAiDunsr  sandy  lane  rathj  stakes  HANDiCAirrrrr] 

AaOUft  £11,847(7  declared)  I BBC1  { 

B Motor  9- 7 — — Ban  feXaewn  B9 

— J Hao  88 

0 Karina  88 

- 0 Oltto  BIO 

— 4 Canal  K 

'PSJP)  JBary8-7  - - P ■otori*  87 

ltBLSUte9-7  — A CAM  BB 

BbOk2-1  Torin.  3-1  tei  How.  5-1  Gravy '".FH  ti-2  CcnnaEan.  7-1  inmdon.  12-1  Jctot  otaxata. 


Q n/VnnE  CREDIT  SILVER  BOWL  HANDICAP  , . 

ViWlm  30yds  £21 .300  (6  declared)  I BBC1  I 

1W  522-30  OatotoMtafl t)7 Baim 9-7 J Carrofl  B6 

20  61191  MmWRBMtae-e B Hound  88 

30  2-21  Akto  (ft)  (fl)W  Jane  9-1  SStodnBBO 

4(ij  2-?i  aytowtoreptol-n  a Mantan  83 

80  1-«  RAnParladtMnmmPCnkO-'O J Mm  88 

B0  UMMl  MM3tftnm8wlUni94 L HawtaataSO 

8*Bte»  2-1  Atari.  3-1  Aawa.  4- 1 Sto  (Vjsmwto.  9-?Ft*i8PwlBa.  11-2  tU  O SUB.  29-1  Cato  ft** 


O OA  MOBBERLEY  MAI  DEM  STAKES  3YO 

VaOw  ire  2f  1 20yds  £3.515  (5  declared) 

10  4 3 BartaaaMmJOMdBiW) - . J Cam*  •» 

20  o ao«mMBBS*o[SJ5ttoMf*m*ytKi — — ---  toaa  Mctewan  - 

30  0 Sto6tataaraBafcd|(teJteriia9-0 J law  — 

4m  ViaairaiJfareiweB-9 0 Hantaaa 

80  90  23Wfl(1flLCunto8-9 0 IMM 

BeOte  ^ terifA  4-1  S«  Gtonov  Uetadr.  ZBuli.  6-1  Vranrai  291  Mrtnn  UBrin 

A /\/>  BELLCHARM  VAUXHALL  MAIDEN  STAKES 

30yds  £3.459  (6  declared) 

1(4)  659®  Ito:  BhOTtriBwCa)  8 MU*®  4-910 — - L Heaton  7B 

20  6T3-  Batato1U[8RUUajBW-13 OIMtaa  82 

30  SWBSoawtelJ6o6dm3-B-13 J Canal  - 

40  54  RnrigMfflnJteM 3^-13 D Fteton  M 

5(1)  33-  fWntatip371_B rebate  DlUaalraM 

eft  Sana cnuaita D Lglg 3-8-6 D B MeCtoa  - 

BaUte  7-4  Ftmto.  3-1  Vtoi»n#nl  92  SM  Soerapi.  5-1  GetatariA  7-1  Snet  ConUta.  20-1  LotA  Bto'i 
C too 

A ST  HELOIS  MAIDEN  RLLES1  STAKES  ZYO 

■fiwv  sr  £3.474  (4  declared) 

1{«  3 Ltana*aC20)  JBoryS-11 G Carter  BB0 

2(D  BtaatoaataoaiMQanDtne-ll J Canfl  — 

30  PtaataiSBABataTO-ii S ton  _ 

4ft  Sea MtoBHfc 5-11  D Mtaod  — 

BUdte  7-4  Liawa.  Sea  MtoF.  9-2  lfsa(to^toMt.PlaMn  Rang 

ft 

WaWw  1 m 6f  £3.583  {10  declared) 


1ft  05093 

2(1)  4D6 

10  141546 

4(7)  9004E 

50  90010 

8(41  21W» 

7(1Q  20311- 

Bfl  25009 


ImGf  £3,583  {10  declared} 
SMSHmgufficiiiiiaxi  5-9-10 


1-3  SaM(tenta(JM(Bf)C  Tinian  5-9-10 Dew  MdCaew  78 

C6  mate ttortyhqcW 4-9-7  J Canto  tb 

46  Bta«tos6wmmWH(MMaaa 4-9-7 r Lpck  ft *bo 

« Smtarir(«lDCos^»4-9-7 G Cater  8S 

10  TtagaM«ce)REbs8iiai9-9-6 - H Owtonnffi)*  ft 

U Cgnvantota£r(44)|B)J  Bates  4-8-7? — D B Mctoba  U 

1 toUa  (S1 1)00)4  SmmhB-A-10 G Partin  R B2 


(Mr  85 


■r(44||B)J  Bates  4-8-7? 0 B Mcfctoa  88 

CD)*SiwtatB  fl  10 G Partin  ft  82 

s® ^ 

0BUsUltetoj8-M B Itaotam  85 


4JS  dm  Mute*  1,  MON  GUEST,  Ra- 
chael Meow  (16-1);  X Ctotey  Pancar 
(14-11:  a,  Tfeto  to  MHftrt  (14-I)i  4,  Taatod 
(99-1).  4-1  fev  Sqwa  Mile  l Mm.  ia  ran  2. 
im.  (T  Maughun)  Tote:  m.70:  £080.  tlUL 
E7.70.  Dual  F:  £230.80.  Trio:  Not  won.  CSF: 
£22089.  Tncasc  £3.061  ai  . 
nACMPUn  176JeO.Q(IAIMFOTiCS8w4a. 


80  06509  Sal«aamABUM4-96 3 Seaton 

180  Ml®  Btpnaf&RRiHHItaUer80-e 0 Itacrtaa 

Battria4-1  Sra«d  Sw*tLfapM&H.  5-1  Qmq  Canter.  Tuiuw  13-Saao.  7-1  Geaaal  Mute.  19-1 

UgnteAf.cwkmftuw. 

COUtSESPEOAUSTS 


'54  75  33  +36£9 

30  118  KS  5001 


IiMr 

id 

tea 

\ 

(tori  El 

JHMBaatoa 

17 

01 

167 

-2976 

J8m 

BHBBta 

r? 

15 

173 

70 

467 

214 

■44  IT 
-155 

MriMKaaetay 

74 

95 

14.7 

■238 

■■snaa 

11 

56 

149 

-2254 

PFlGak 

8 

59 

136 

■509 

BAMdMn 

8 

103 

7« 

-4308 

/-.ig&C 
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The  Guardian 


Motor  Racing 


Alesi  and  Benetton 
recover  their  grip 


Alan  Henry  tn  Barcelona 

JEAN  ALESI  steadied 
the  Benetton  team's 
erratic  form  by  post- 
ing the  fastest  time  In 
yesterday's  first  free  practice 
session  for  the  Spanish  Grand 
Prise  at  the  Circuit  de  Cata- 
lunya, lapping  a fifth  of  a 
second  faster  than  the  pre- 
race favourite  Jacques  VULe- 
neuve,  whose  Williams  also 
uses  a Renault  engine. 

“We  are  pleased  to  have  es- 
tablished that  we  can  use  the 
same  chassis  set-up  as  we 
tried  in  last  week's  test  where 
we  covered  a lot  of  miles," 
said  Alesi.  "Now  we  must 
maintain  this  position  in 
qualifying  and.  hopefully,  in 
the  race.” 

The  Italian  team  neverthe- 
less remained  cautious  about 
their  prospects.  None  of  their 
number  needs  reminding  that 
the  team's  last  grand  prix  win 
was  achieved  in  Japan  two 
years  ago,  when  the  dynamic 
Michael  Schumacher  was 
their  No.  1 driver. 

‘I  would  certainly  not  say' 
that  our  problems  have  been 
solved,"  said  Pat  Symonds, 
the  Benetton  technical  direc- 
tor. "On  circuits  like  Barce- 
lona. which  has  a high-grip 
track  surface,  we  seem  to 
have  less  of  a problem  than 
we  do  on  more  slippery  sur- 
faces. The  problem  can  be 
solved  and  we  have  several 
ideas." 

Benetton  have  been  strug- 
gling to  work  their  tyres  up  to 
optimum  operating  tempera- 
tures during  qualifying  ses- 
sions. They  are. hoping  for 
more  success  in  mastering 
fills  complex  technical  conun- 


drum in  today's  hour-long 
session. 

Meanwhile  Villen euve  and 
Williams  have  been  consis- 
tently quick  at  every  test  ses- 
sion held  at  the  Barcelona 
track  this  year  and  few  in  the 
pit  lane  will  bet  against  the 
Canadian  driver  taking  pole 
position  this  afternoon  even 
though  he  was  not  totally  sat- 
isfied With  his  Car'S  handling. 

“Compared  to  the  testing 
we  have  done,  the  car  was 
very  difficult  to  drive  and  we 
have  had  to  adjust  it  a lot,"  he 
said.  Tomorrow's  race,  for 
which  showers  are  promised, 
is  seen  as  an  opportunity  to 
grasp  back  the  championship 
lead  from  Schumacher  and 
the  Ferrari  team  on  a circuit 
that  the  German  driver  be- 
lieves will  suit  his  car  much 
less  than  most  The  long  cor- 
ners here  cause  the  Ferrari ’s 
tyres  to  overheat  and  lose 
grip. 

Schumacher  predicts  that 
he  will  he  a second  and  half 
slower  than  the  pole-position 


Jackie  Stewart . . . frustrated 


time.  If  that  proves  the  case, 
he  may  find'  himself  strug- 
gling to  keep  pace  with  his 
younger  brother  Rail,  whose 

J ordan-Peugeot  set  third  fast- 
est time  in  yesterday's  prac- 
tice sessioo. 

Today  went  pretty  much 
as  I expected,’'  said  Michael 
Schumacher.  *T  know  realisti- 
cally how  quick  X can  be 
tomorrow  but  I cannot  guess 
what  our  grid  position  will 
be.” 

The  Schumacher  brothers 
were  separated  by  Giancado 
Fisichella's  Jordan,  Gerhard 
Berger's  Benetton  and  David 
Coulthard’s  McLaren-Mer- 
cedes.  Yet  again  the  Jordans 
and  their  drivers  demon- 
strated a versatility  and  con- 
sistency that  has  marked 
them  out  as  potential  winners. 

'T  would  be  amazed  if  the 
Jordan  did  not  win  a grand 
prlx  this  year,”  said  Patrick 
Head,  the  Williams  technical 
director.  “It  Is  one  of  the  nic- 
est cars  in  the  pit  lane.”  Acco- 
lades like  that  are  rare  in  the 
competitive  Formula  One  en- 
vironment, where  opinions 
are  as  Jealously  guarded  as 
technical  information. 

Rubens  Barrichello,  who 
suffered  a frustrating  session 
in  his  Stewart  Ford,  and  Da- 
mon Hill,  whose  Arrows-Ya- 
maha  wound  up  20th  out  of  22, 
could  not  be  as  complimen- 
tary about  their  cars.  Hill  ex- 
plained tersely  that  he  was 
concentrating  on  race  set-up 
work  which  should  pay  off 
tomorrow. 

The  thought  that  he  might 
be  the  first  world  champion 
since  Alberto  Ascarl  in  1954 
not  to  score  a point  in  the  sea- 
son after  his  title  victory  can- 
not be  fer  from  his  mind.  . 


gambling  o*^ 


■ri  Eggfr&r  .fif » re 


VI  don't 


Blunt  Arrows...  Damon  Hill  endured  another  difficult  dayin  practice  at  Barcelona  yesterday  photograph:  mini  cooper 


Hill 


wheel-drive  system  may 
put  even  second  place;  m 
Jeopardy. 

Richard  Burns's  promis- 
ing start  ended  in  tftastsfc, 
Burns  exploited  his  Mitsu- 
bishi’s power  to  close  cm 
Carlos  Sahara  Ford,  ohly  to 
break  the  rear  suspension 
two  miles  from  the  end.  The 
rules  banned  help  firom-hta 
mnr-hanlca  and,  although 
the  crews  spent  20  minutes 
trying  to  repair  the  car 
with  a length  of  wire,  they 
were  .finreeffto  retire. 

The  strain  was  also  too 
much  from  Juha  Kankkun- 
en's  Ford.  His  first,  rally 
with  the  team  ended  when 
the  front  suspension 
collapsed. 


Hexham  (N.H.) 


11  Cartmel  (N.H.) 


Warwick  tonight 


2.15 

AcajwlH 

Boston  Han 

2.45 

Knovr-No-No 

moss  rageam 

3.15 

Tough  Test 

WlmtFetHo 

345 

Royal  York 

Skhhtm  Samba 

4.15 

(kriorMAnriitilan 

Wflhtand  Way 

4^0 

Kowayman 

Noareymaa 

UndubSig  toft-tandad  track  of  one  and  a halt  mUes  wflti  tan  fences. 
Although  the  fences  are  easy,  ft  is  a wry  tasting  couse.  The  rui-ki  is 
about  220  yards. 

GobV  Good  lo  fimL  * Denotes  Urtas. 

Long  ilsiance  travelers:  3.15  Bright  Deathly.  J GoAte,  Strathclyde, 
129  mfles;  2.45  War  VWioop.Ws8  LRuaseO,  Tayslde,  119  mfcs. 
Sown  day  winners:  450  ThankU  Jm. 

Bantered  tint  ttac  None. 

figures  In  tractate  after  horca's  naira  derate  days  since  last  outtog. 
F.rat  . 


2 4 JE  FEDERATION  BREWERY  NOVICE  HURDLE 

■ I reW2m 4f  110yds El, 632 (11  declared) 

1 PlSOfi  aMm  Mm  (17)  fl  innSmsa  6-11-6  A R&gmfci  + 

Z 62-12*  Bank  (15)  (0)  M Hamnond  6-11-6 . a GorrfUy 

J F34134  Ac#m  ■ (Mj  (D)  (If)  Q torts  9-11-0 F Many 

4 O-OOEF  Aflaihf  (00)  4 Gouttig  0-11-0 J Santa 

1 0000  On  ktanmw  MSI  $-11-4) Hr  T J Baay  (7) 

6 fW  ttrtnirtSu  0«>G  A talar  6-11-0 H Sqq* 

7 31  WaUrar  f«Z)  W Kwp  6-1T-0 L Wrn 

I 0W>  Mmagtt  Mn  (IT)  II  Vane  5-11-0  P Urn 

■ 000006  Mtoto  (15)  toK  land  S-1W> Hm  s ink  (7) 

W PHJ-  SpW  Hm  Hhd  (4Z7)  R Mm  11-10-9 F Leaky  (3) 

11  34  » Bran*  ne  M Banes  4-10-5 . ....itosy 

■rah*  2-1  Bom  Man.  7-2  Mnr*.  Paps  B,  5-1  Met*  12-J  Mr  Brice.  20-1 
rente.  ikxMjMVrot,  zs-i  Mm. 


0 Aft  FEDHUmON  BREWERY  NOVICE  CHASE 

ft  2m  1 1 0yds  £2. 1 93  ® declared) 

1 34m  Kamr-thHIo  (V)  (D)  M Haonml  S— IT— 7 R GrtOy 

Z 13-4PQ  Astnkgn  (24)  (D)  R Mn  SH 1-0 B Storey 

3 00(64-  B«MW£7S);i>J 1-0  fl  Gnest 

4 -3FHB  Khonto  Mm  m Mn  S Eradbune 

6-H-O Ik  H Bratton*  (7] 

I PRJfc  Hon  Pagamt  (V)  (SI)  f Waken  MW  T And 

• -0P2S3  Sonmipn  MakA  (B)  B Macoun  9-11-0 P Carfany 

7 PP-425  SpKtn  Brawn  (*F  Jcstti  7-1  1-0 Mr  T J Bwy  (7) 

I OPOOf  AkH*  Brtag  0)  II  Todum  6-MM  _ — P Kna 

> ■715R’  to  Wboop  pi]  (o)  Min  | Rntf  WO-J  - Atom* 

BMIeS-4  MaMto-Ro.  G-l  Sawragn  IMA.  7-1  Umftaml.  Wl  Wia*. 
8-1  Aanfeui.  Kroaifni  Bridge.  17-1  HoMsl  Sbecte  tom. 1IM  Ato  Sasro 


Q Aft  KBDGHAIfS  ALE  MARES'  ONLY  HANDICAP 
WlHV  HURDLE 

2m  £1,548  (9  declared) 

1 1ZE  M Of  Miriam  mJBny  5-1Z-0 PMnb 

2 0FI3  ltomlYMfc(iq|Br)  G torts  5-11-10 P tetany 

3 QE0511  Raton  HraW  (67)  (D)  fl  torts  4-11-6  _ B Bra  (7) 

4 F34Q24  Paton't  Lodgs  P9)  (D)  L Inigo  9-1H) ■ 

5 UBZttQSUtow tort (1M)  to URmtey 8-11-0 B La* 

C 5000-5  tan  PniKt  m n Ik  s Baton 

5-10-1 G F ton  ffl 

7 O-OOia  MMtartnprlacai  (M) B Eton 0-10-0 lltoq* 

B HU1-P  Id Tton(H) SIMM  10-10-0 J 0-toy  (7] 

B BSXTP  Itod-tack  (10)  W (fang  8-10-0 ..S  Tajta  (B) 


Beal  DIM,  10-1  Wtowitma.  12-1  Ho  Tata*  14-1  Frencb  Prate 


A 4 tZ  BUthtANAN  ORfGHAL  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

*#■  ■ 5r2m4F110yds£2,075  (9  declared) 

1 1-4331  CaMUMiMta(ZqmtoASHHii*7-11-13  J B«0* 

2 40535  Stop  StiaBiii  (1SHQ6A  Ww  7-11-2 P Mm 

3 0*601  totaGfOaiT  M CCD) IPSA 8-10-12 J Ctoghan  * 

4 0Z333?  HgUml«q> (14(0} MTHtuaer 9-10-12  ■ A H&wnM 

5 150  laaBcnfl  (42)  pj  S MBnM  5-10-4 1 Mam 

6 004-63  Jkrabo  Star  (14)  J Dan  7-10-1  B Mmf 

7 0P-PW  Ractoar^nW  ttrt  0-10-0 L Wyv* 

B 130261  SMBm  AUay  (15}  [□)}  J KaOa  1 1-10-0 P Cmkany  * 

B 004045  M FM  Orta  m to  KUnii  5-1041  ton  Slart  (7) 

Batflnff  WCotarirt  Anttfen,  9-Z  WtaH  Wy.  13-2  Lwowk.  SasRwAaieiO-1 
Son  SBMOon.  RMaGraorf.  AntoSMr.  14-1  OBn 


A ftA  FLYING  ACE  Humras’ CHASE  (amatoure) 

•tiWW  2m  4f  110yds  E1.317  (11  declared) 

1 55471P  cmw  to  (11)  IQ  n A LoctorooJ 

6-13-7 mm  A DM  (7) 

2 131ZZ2  Bawaimn  WKAmtocr  7-13-7 IMfl 

3 SI-423  Bam  IM  (M)  (CD)  PR  Ifei  C BMatnoigli 

13-12-7 — S Brito  CO 

4 flJRU  KM  lit  (I)  0)  J B*w  6-T3-7 ■ Baton*  (7] 

5 PIM254  BKkmv Bay  (IRS Pmdngh  10-13-0 R Hria  (S) 

B 1I-3HJ  Rrao  SBff(l)A  J ftnan  9-12-0 R Mm  (5) 

7 14P3P  HagaTataD  (vg  F torn  7-124) JMa 

f ITCPP  Parer  «t  (7J  too  ktaam**  8-174) PJohmaR 

S 5565-5  Raad  fl  L Rmi  12-12-0 — — — 0 RM  (7) 

id  /ansi  Turn  u m pj  (q  mi  g Surer 

9-124) Mn  T Jacfcma  (7] 

11  4»15  Stoade  (15)  C Wton  w-n-fl c warn  (7) 

Rakto  6-4  Hmpian  9-2  Knm  Hnl  7-1  Mnar  B.  8-1  Fn»  (M.  Tin*  U 
Jm.Sto»fa  10-1  CuntMfl  Pun.  13-1  Bbmbw  Bay 


2.10  . Indtan Jockey  tadtanJaefcw 

2.40  AppunoM  Money  Appemmu  Uamy 

115  Traa  Fortune  Santa  alBoM 

345  AnuztaflSaR  AuztagSMI 

4^0  SMnaflipH  SWamaUque 

4.50  Bald  Statament  BoM  Statement 

imWaUng,  teft-handed  drafl  of  a mfle  wfih  a leng  run-in  o( 
hatamle. 

Going:  Good.  *Denotas  bankers. 

Long  dbtance  travellers:  2.1 0 Indian  Jockey.  M Pipe,  Devon.  268 
nttc;  240  Top  ItAl  4-50  SuHsmel. p Hants,  Gtoucestar,  191  miss; 
3.45  One  More  Dime,  420  Over  The  VfreUn.  J Needham,  Sm5psf*e. 
151  mBa. 

Seven  day  arinnera:  315  Orton  House. 

MWmiiI  ttrelWnas  240  DariilO  Past;  3.45  Tartan  Joy;  4.2Q 
StotamMkjue. 

Figures  h brackets  after  hone's  nama  denote  days  shea  last  oukig. 
F.FteL 


24  MODRGATE  RACfllfi  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■ I W2m  Tf  110yds  £2,430  (10  declared) 

1 121366  Into  (IT)  M Rmmif  6-13-0 »CBmr(3) 

2 *51113  m—Ma  M W 6 M MOOT  6-11-13 M BaaRey 

3 242350  km  (M]  p®)  to  J Boan  6-11-fl B toflae  (5) 

4 511111  Mia  JKtarfBSniinpa5-1l-9 A P M£Dy 

5.  55513  totafcaffMHBJU  Ctapaw  7-11-2 BRMkto 

R 2P3431  Backaan  Dbm  (to)  J Gotfe  7-11-1 R HcftaBl  fS) 

7 242041  S^remSMCiq  A Wttx  7-1W K Mam 

• 333211  nmaBfk  ftfij  w 6 aam  5-11-0 RDnmtr 

■ 11F321  CUUaBarttrt(24|J  Buy  5-10-13 D Tartar 

10  3«54  MniM C10» Mteanre) 9-10-7 R dorado  (7} 

BMbb:  4-1  ktoi  to  6-1  FaMM*.  6-1  Gtogta.  SM  SUM.  QdH 
Breto*.  8-1  Smnato,  Matata.  tomTs  Own. 


0 ^ /\  MARTEN  JUUAN  NOVICES'  HANDICAP 
ft  ■“Wrer  CHASE 

2m  if  1 1 0yds  £2,954  (7  declared) 

1 F4251F  unto  tot  (IN  (DJUtawrt  7-11-12. 1 Unto* 

2 42HJ31  Appaamca  Maaay  (H|  F Mato  5-10-3 M Ur 

3 F6WP  Tap  R Al  (52)  P HrtH  0-10-0  J. » tosto  * 

4 oaiNS  Mom  (21)  S QudHkk  lv-10-0 FFmttar 

s oeoP73  ab  cm  n pi  j Homi  remain  B-to-o._n  Mctore  (s) 

8 F49Q42  Ika  Fam  Makto  (H)  0 MOM  6-10-0 TMa 

7 0CP46  BMOsnabigi  to  LtotM  6-10-0 K Mam 

Biaap?-1ltovlW.AniBnnKlAto:S-1  AICkar.7-1  Kjrtnac.  The  Face 
SMMv.  16-1  Regal  Dane,  33-1  Top  RAi 


5 


12  114*34  IriartM  Rnkrpn  G Hmr  9-12-0 Stoard) 

13  583SU0A8  Or  NaOtoMN Bm  0-11-9 J EtMrt  (7) 

M WTO  tolina  to  (14)  to  6 9m) n 

— Mn  ■ C tortn  (7) 

lam* 7-3 TiusRni^ 4-1  OiiMHoan.5-1  SsodsOf Goia. B-i  Ood  YWe.  . 
tonUka.  Mft  T2-1  Suiftric 


0 Aft1 WMTIBNGTON  BEST  BfnHl  NOVICES' 
OhHFw  HANDICAP  HURDLE  (CUSS  F) . 

2m  6f  £2.542  (12  declared}  ' 

1 4>0001  TMkaTaBr  (tea  ami  543-0 BOmnodr 

t 010253  S^to  Hanoi  (7)  N WRAF*  5-41-8  A P NeCoy. 

3 azmZF  AimtoM  (17)  mitoMkatot  4-11-3- ASS** 

4 3Q401P  OMdy m—r (7) to S Srift 7-11-1 IMtann 

5 00063F  Jomai  (U)  DUnaa  Sajer  7-10-7 L. — KMam 

0 BXB50  IMUa  Ban  (22)  0 BUM  4-10-5 DJMMt* 

7 400314  Skaoa  Bto(M)  WStorti  6-10-41 I BMM  09 

• . 34P301  On  to*  Man  (U»JNH>Bn  7-10-0 6 Fackn 

• 00804  l»  Mato  (H~n  OncMlrt  7^10-0  (Ttoa 

W 004  Dart* MntokfVechapaai 4-10-0— M'toMgto 

n AVOO  Share Cknkr (IN Dlrerir  11-10-0 JMa 

U OOFWTMmJarMJAMoBt6-104)ISrBB  toofctan* 


, nuy  Rpw,  ream. 


A O ALAUHBiT-pewra  champagne 

•fcftVNOVKES*  CHASE  (CLASS  E) 


MghtorGtaasfnti) 
Siner  Maasrcfi 


LafHiandad  Back  of  a i»m  mWi  a tun-ta  of  around  tan  furlongs. 

Gotagr  Good.  * Denotes  bCnkara. 

Dran:  tow  numbara  favoured. 

Long  riMmce  traaetoe:  7.20  LancbnJ,  P Bowen.  Dyfed,  176  mfles;  6.20  MgW  OfOasS. 
7^0  Arlan  Spoil  JEym,  North  Voitertre,  161  mfles. 

Sevan  Mywfcnera:  7^0  GoUar  Hadaar. 

BBnkaiRfl  ttitttng  None. 


'nonces?  chase  (cussg 

3m  2f  £2,841  (7  declared) 


1 413301  SManatoa (IBS torts 6-124) I ftaiial; 

2 334232  M rd)  toS  SnUi  7-11-2 R MRdam 

3 0PQ855  Ito*  MmM  (a)  D Lad]  7-41-2 J Bn 

4 43WP  torThatatki  OB  4 todna  10-41-2 BTW 

8 ‘ 5W^P  8M  GaM  (14)  T R iunqr  HW Hr  R Baton 

• F423PS  toreilm  » P CMWM  7-11-0 .Alto 

7 -05403  UmSWu  irecato  7-10-1 1 T AM 

■grey  5-6  Stontom  7-2  M,  6-1  LartUH  7-1  tooptong,  12-1  togs 


» u 

.BMM 


ream  « Am  * LewtSl  I T"4to  W M % l«ri9 


Hail  Tana 
Tbntssa 


KPcotoi  Lad 
Ttorisu 


tut.  Left-handed  mBe  and  ha#  causa  wNch  haaisects  the  sndgM  of 

seven  lurfangs  nearly  naif  a mSe  out 

Gotag:  Good.  6 40  and  8.40  (A.W  )■  Standard.  * Denotes  Mrkare. 

DTiKNoadvantaoB. 

treog  Ariaoca  travatarc;  610  Jack  The  Lad,  J Hethereai.  Norm 
Yofteftlre.  246  miss 

Seven  day  vinnenc  6.  to  Jack  The  Lad;  7.40  Paragon. 

BSntarad  flrat  dm:  6.40  Stda  Bar . 

flgiras  in  brackets  aner  Horse's  name  denote  days  shce  fast  aumg 


im2f  £2,663  (&  declared) 

<10111  JaaklbatadtqfRbrtn-lHrtMtnO-i; T SUM 

520-3  CkrsPndCTMlMi*«9-5_ P Onto  n 

KJOO-O  Sadie (19 TUB] 9-1  . J CMaaBy  A 

614161  PnM»aiTlt*p3)(B)GlM<Kw6-5 . . G Km 

0090  Tre*MBC*ty64) E SMaokar 

005  lto*«IWaWJ4ht«niM2 P Rtatoaa 

; 2-f  Jack  RuUd,  I1-4CW  'iPaaf.  4-1  Naohmi  Tw  G-f  Sedan.  6-1 
tmUt-ITuM. 


Q 4 AHALLMAIDBI  HUES' STAKES  3YD 
OmI  Wlm2f  E3.582(8 declared) 

Iff  AMto*rtrCC¥»&-1! ■ J OCaanar 

Z|H  OJtoMPCoUB-U TUb 

3(7)  5 tofBJoaftafl Kama 5-11 D Stags 

4(11  3-  Miafea ©iRH SbuE 6-11 R GDdnaa 

52)  50  MsdtoMJStoRS-Il BAUMS 

1.3  6-  «nkalto(»)HC*»VS-1t A Ua6haa 

Tire  ?ltaim(HLCi«f»B-1T G Had 

SIRS  TnJFaMftMfl-11 1 Rmrim 

Biren  7-1  Timsn  2-7  MU a.  7-1  Jddt  3-1  Uvnra,  12-1 « 0h  Be*.  TtR 
25— t Urns  mem*.  33-1  MMBm 


KING  POST  UNDTH)  STAKES  (A.WA 
lm2I  £2,862  (8  declared) 


Rbresanfl,  oval  course  of  Just  infer  a mfa  with  a nanuw  Bkalghl  of 
just  under  two  fulonga. 

Gotoff  Standard.*  Denotes  bmhera. 

Draw:  No  advantage. 

Long  aupca  tranRunc  8.00  Eagle  Dancer.  Lady  Harries.  Sicsex. 
166  rnias;  8 JO  Glow  Forum.  L Mwrague  Hal.  Surey,  143  mBss: 

7 JO  Madam  Lucy,  9J0  Ugal  bsua.  WHrigh.  North  Yoristtra,  143 
rrttes. 

Sevan  day  wtonaia:  3,00  BlenDrooK. 

B8nkarad  first  flmc  7.00  Amoeba. 

figures  In  Dracksts  after  horsed  rare  denote  days  since  last  oudng 


7 AftEDGBASTON  HUES’ HAN&tftP 

f iW5f  £2,277  (Ti  declared) 

1M  C230£K  tore  Star  ire  Ntozcky  4-104)  S tftofcr* 

2Q  540Q  MaM (H) 6 Uamson 3-9-0 Itog 

3fi  204-50  Aauto  p®  A ftHy  4-8-13 D Hnt* 

4 B 0-ZP50  CBBll  TBC  lhuk'r  PH  (CD)  Gftawiy  3-8-1?  A Maaa 

B»  Q5Q54E  Otok  Bran  0 to*  Jean  6-8-8 DRgBmd* 

8S  OSOtf  ■ U H ItoOdai  4-3-5 TGMctMfe 

7(7)  0Q«  MvarEHtpipiw  K Bnstnna  4-8-4 RHtocre 

8(711  56KO-  lamtaki |MD Sto 4*8-3 J Fame 

sna  5452Z1  Tany*!  am  (ZS)  ft  Htotead  3-8-1 P May  (S 

M0  060-0(1  DhrUb  h laa  O)  P R HUa  *-6-0 JhaSS 

11(1)  000  UHaPmna  Ctt  Blfctowi  4-7-12 S (00**  p} 

Batog;3-1  Dam  7-2CbMA4-1  AtoStar,  1l-2TinysRHe,7-1  Corns  Tn 
Itoma's.  4-1  Anwta.  12-1  Lawrim,  J0-1 08m 


m *% /\THafT  BRIDGE  APPRSmCECUEMUK 
f HWWSTAKES  3Y0 

1m  100yds  £1,985  (5  dactared) 

2S  SMfflSSa^G'BJ 

1(0  0M63*amiltofl?Wtol'5-3- JMn 


MRtoAPttee,  (Man.  5-1  tokOnw,  8-1 

N™*.  IBVBL  TfBflD. 


8.30^.^S,B#raKW 
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2«  314M  Orawd  6m 

3R  344G03HI  Am 

_ 6-9-3 

4g  0-3212  (tor  Amu 

Bji)  34I2B1  Pnnto  1 

TW-9 


Store  3-8-10. 
Lab  4-9-0  __ 

m m w 


« gr-arirw  rwrtfl 

TU-&-V P f Hayhy  (0 

14-W  finre  Saw,  5-1  Gto  Fooai,  Piadx  Dare.  1 1-2  Cam  torn. 
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iS  TfaSkf 
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Cricket 

TeamLloyd 

plot  a route 

to  world 
domination 

Mike  Selvey  on  the  pride  and  passion 
Engtend  must  carry  to  The  Oval  today 
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IP  ENGLAND  prove  win- 
ning hosts  of  the  1999 
World  Cup  — and  that  is 
the  new  order's  stated  pri- 
ority — then  Thursday's  win 
at  Headlngley  will  be  seen  as 
^hefirst  step. 

. Whether  or  not  they  Clinch 
the  Texaco  series  at  The  Oval 
today  or  Lord's  tomorrow. 
Team  England’s  one-day  arm 
-is  going  places  this  year  — 
such  as  the  four-nation.  Shar- 
jah tournament  In  December, 

■ prefaced  by  a ground-break- 
ing warm-up  trip  to  Lahore  to 
take -on  Wasim  Akram's  men 
in  some  sort  of  limited-overs 
series.. 

Af  last  we  have  an  England  | 
who  mean  business.  On 
Thursday,  for  the  first  tim»  in 
ages,' the  players  got  the  fun- 
damentals more  or  less  right 
in  the  conditions  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  allied 
thatfoafierce  will  to  win. 

Although  the  Australians 
can  Justifiably  object  that  the 
. weather  has  done  them  no 
favours,  and  can  plot  their 
revenge-  as  the  summer  sets 
in,  these  are  precisely  the 
conditions  we  should  plan  for 
at  a World  Cup  to  be  held  at 
this  stage  of  the  season. 

ih  means  that,  despite  the 
fielding  restrictions  in  the  first 
IS  overs,  the  1999  tournament 
wffl  surely  produce  a more  or- 
thodox form  of  cricket,  a world 
away  from  the  batting  pyro- 
technics of  Sanath  Jayasuriya 
and'Saeed  Anwar. 


At  last  year’s  World  Cup  on 
the  subcontinent,  England 
were  found  wanting  both 
technically  and  tactically, 
with  nobody  to  match  the 
match-winning  explosiveness 
of  those  players  in  those  con- 
ditions. Headlngley  showed 
that,  next  time  around,  Eng- 
land may  have  the  capacity  to 
beat  the  best. 

It  looks  as  though  the  ma- 
chine behind  Team  England 
is  starting  to  bite.  On  Thurs- 
day the  coach  David  Lloyd 
was  angered  at  suggestions 
] that  the  squad  simply  do  not 
prepare  properly;  there  was  1 
no  doubt  that  this  week's 
practice  sessions  were  inten- 1 
sive  and  to  the  point.  Lloyd  1 
resents  such  criticism,  now 
that  everything  — coaches, 
physiotherapist,  fitness 
trainer,  dietician,  psycholo- 
gist — is  both  in  place  and 
performing. 

And  then  there  is  forward 
planning.  Lloyd  confirmed 
that  the  campaign  to  win  the 
World  Cup  will  involve  as 
much  international  competi- 
tion as  possible  and  hang  file 
expense.  Hence  the  return  to 
Sharjah,  after  an  absence  of 
10  years,  where  England’s 
one-day  squad  will  face  India, 
Pakistan  and  West  Indies; 
hence  the  preliminary  expedi- 
tion to  Pakistan;  hence  the  po- 
sitioning of  the  liznited-overs 
series  against  West  Indies 
next  March  at  the  end  of  the 
Caribbean  tour,  when  some 


Mark  on  a mission . . . Australia’s  captain  Taylor  connects  sweetly  with  a pull  shot  as  he  seeks  to  rediscover  his  batting  form  at  The  Oval  nets  yesterday  photograph:  laursnce  Griffiths 

Test  players  will  fly  home  and  Lloyd  said  yesterday:  “We  welL  We  are  going  to  take  the  foiled  to  win  another  match,  have  Greg  Blewett’s  knee  and  Nor  could  they  know  that 

the  one-day  specialists  fly  in.  are  flipping  great  at  self-doubt  Australians  on."  whether  one-day  or  Test,  all  the  form  of  their  captain  to  the  weather  and  their  itiner- 

For  now,  though,  there  are  as  a country,  and  there  are  a Taylor  and  his  men  have  summer,  the  pride  and  pas-  worry  about  ary  were  to  mean  a warm-up 

the  Australians  to  beat  Mark  few  things  I am  hell-bent  on  been  given  cause  for  concern  sion  of  Headingley  should  The  tourists  might  be  given  against  a geriatrics  XI,  two 

Taylor  admitted  his  team  changing.  today  and  tomorrow,  because  presage  a new  era.  cause  to  rue  their  lack  of  prep-  wash-outs,  half  a game  at 

were  outbatted,  outbowled  “The  man  In  the  street  says  England  teams  are  not  meant  The  Oval  pitch  will  proba-  aration  but  that  Is  with  hind-  Northampton  and  an  embar- 

and  ontfielded  on  Thursday  we  are  in  for  a tough  time  this  to  haul  themselves  from  the  bly  produce  a higher-scoring  sight.  At  the  time,  on  the  back  rassing  defeat  at  Worcester. 

— and  be  might  have  said  summer.  The  Australians  are  floor  and  fight  back  in  quite  game  than  Thursday's  and  of  a successful  though  ardu-  Had  the  April  sunshine  run 

outpsyched  as  well,  because  of  course  a top-class  side,  but  such  emphatic  style.  Forget  England  may  well  change  a ous  series  against  West  Indies  into  May,  they  would  have 

Australian  teams  do  not  ex-  what' I am  striving  to  do  is  that  back  in  1989  David  winning  side  by  bringing  in  and  South  Africa,  there  was  been  off  and  running.  This 

pect  to  come  to  England,  talk  our  players  up  as  welL  Gower's  side  took  the  first  the  second  spinner,  the  War-  no  question  the  Australians  weekend  is  England's  chance 

knock  over  the  top  order  for  We  as  a team  must  keep  con-  Texaco  game  in  a clinically  ef-  wickshire  left-anner  Ashley  needed  a break,  and  three  to  catch  them  on  the 

spit  and  still  lose  by  a street  centrating  on  what  we  can  do  ficient  manner  and  then  Giles.  Australia,  meanwhile,  weeks  was  hardlv  excessive.  hop. 


welL  We  are  going  to  take  the 
Australians  on." 

Taylor  and  his  men  have 
been  given  cause  for  concern 
today  and  tomorrow,  because 
England  tramc  are  not  meant 
to  haul  themselves  from  the 
floor  and  fight  hack  in  quite 
such  emphatic  style.  Forget 
that  back  in  1989  David  ! 
Gower's  side  took  the  first 
Texaco  game  in  a nfnir«ny  ef. 
ficient  manner  and  then 


foiled  to  win  another  match, 
whether  one-day  or  Test,  all 
summer,  the  pride  and  pas- 
sion of  Headingley  should 
presage  a new  era. 

The  Oval  pitch  will  proba- 
bly produce  a higher-scoring 
game  than  Thursday's  and 
England  may  well  change  a 
winning  side  by  bringing  in 
the  second  spinner,  the  War- 
wickshire left-anner  Ashley 
Giles.  Australia,  meanwhile. 


have  Greg  Blewett’s  knee  and 
the  form  of  their  captain  to 
worry  about 

The  tourists  might  be  given 
cause  to  rue  their  lack  of  prep- 
aration but  that  is  with  hind- 
sight At  the  time,  on  the  back 
of  a successful  though  ardu- 
ous series  against  West  Indies 
and  South  Africa,  there  was 
no  question  the  Australians 
needed  a break,  and  three 
weeks  was  hardly  excessive. 


Nor  could  they  know  that 
the  weather  and  their  itiner- 
ary were  to  mean  a warm-up 
against  a geriatrics  XI,  two 
wash-outs,  half  a game  at 
Northampton  and  an  embar- 
rassing defeat  at  Worcester. 
Had  tbe  April  sunshine  run 
into  May,  they  would  have 
been  off  and  running.  This 
weekend  is  England's  chance 
to  catch  them  on  the 
hop. 
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County  Championship:  Leicestershire  v Surrey 

Madefy  displays 
his  stubborn  side 


Pwd  Weaver  at  Leicester 

■ ACK  BIRKENSHAW, 
: *'■  - -■  the  Leicestershire 
: j . cricket  manager  and  a 

most  respected  emi- 
nance  in  the  domestic  game, 
reckons  that  Darren  Maddy  is 

• good  enough  to  play  for  Eng- 

• Jabd  one  day.  It  is  not  a soli- 
tary  opinion. 

r 'Maddy  started  the  season 
. -wfth  a career  average  of  26, 
which  would  no  doubt  look 

■ better  if  he  were  a bowler 
rather  than  a batsman,  and 

■ with  a single  first-class  cen- 
. tnry.  to  his  credit 

Inese  are  hardly  figures  de- 
signed to  fast-track  their 
owner  Into  the  England  dress- 
' Incxoan.  but  he  is  thought  to 
...he  a real  candidate  for  an 
: A team  place  this  winter. 

-The  selectors  signalled 
their  interest  when  they 
picked  him  for  the  unofficial 

■ ttattrial  between  England  a 
and  The  Rest  at  Edgbaston 
last  month.  He  certainly  has 
talent;  more  obviously  as  a 

• fielder  than  anything  else. 

Yesterday,  on  his  23rd  I 


birthday,  he  made  his  second 
century,  103.  before  he  was 
caught  low  down  by  Alistair 
Brown  at  point;  very  low 
down,  for  he  stood  his  ground 
for  some  moments  before 
trudging  from  the  crease. 
Sadly,  half-volley  "catches" 
are  being  claimed  more  these 
days,  but  Brown’s  effort 
looked  clean. 

Maddy,  it  must  be  said,  has 
an  extremely  good  technique 
and  well-developed  powers  of 
concentration.  But  he  can 
also  get  after  it,  as  he  demon- 
strated when  hitting  the  Sun- 
day league’s  fastest  hundred 
last  season-  It  may  appear 
churlish  to  qualify  praise  for 
the  birthday  boy  but  yester- 
day he  was  in  tbe  wrong 
mode. 

Leicestershire,  who  closed 
last  night  on  305  for  six,  a lead 
of  27  over  Surrey,  needed 
quick  runs  instead  of  this 
dogged  affair.  To  get  a result 
here  we  will  need  the  declara- 
tions and  contrivances  which, 
made  three-day  cricket  so 
tiresome,  and  Maddy’s  mara- 
thon has  squeezed  the  already 
tight  room  for  manoeuvre. 


He  was  stuck  for  ah  aeon  on 
97  and  when  he  finally 
reached  his  hundred  he  had 
occupied  the  crease  for  four 
minutes  under  five  hours  and 
faced  237  balls.  After  that  be 
spent  another  dozen  deliver- 
ies scoring  a single  before  he 
was  out. 

Leicestershire  might  have 
declared  earlier,  perhaps  at 
tea  when  they  were  213  for 
five,  65  behind.  But  they  bat- 
ted on  and  got  bogged  down 
after  the  interval. 

Surrey  had  started  the  day 
on  235  for  eight  Leicester- 
shire took  the  ninth  wicket  in 
the  second  over  of  the  day  but 
then  the  last  pair  of  Martin 
Bicknell  and  Joey  Benjamin 
added  42  in  10  overs. 

At  the  start,  Leicestershire 
batted  more  positively  than 
Surrey  had  done.  Maddy  and 
Vince  Wells  put  on  131  for  the 
first  wicket  before  Wells, 
whose  first  five  Champion- 
ship innings  had  yielded  only 

13  runs,  was  well  caught  by 
Mark  Butcher  at  slip  via  the 
wicketkeeper’s  gloves.  After 
that  the  match  entered  no 
man’s  land. 


4^ncashire  v Northamptonshire 


Taylor  is  spin-doctored 
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Andy  Wilson  at  OMTrafTord 

TWO  new  spinners  were 
unveiled  by  Northamp- 
tonshire yesterday:  Paul 
Taylor  and  Tim  Walton.  It 
was  a fair  commentary  on  the 
nature  of  the  pitch.  The  for- 
mer- England  bowler  Taylor  is 
normally  fast-medium;  Wal- 
‘ ton  is  billed  as  medium. 
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Although  two  of  Taylor's 
four  wickets  came  in  his 
maiden  first-class  spell  of 
slow  left  arm,  the  major 
threat  to  Lancashire  came 
from  the  old  master  John  Em- 
burey,  who  conceded  only 
eight  runs  in  his  first  22  overs 
of  the  day. 

That  Emburey  did  not  take 
a wicket,  and  Lancashire 
avoided  the  follow-on,  was 
primarily  down  to  Nell  Fair- 
brother.  He  took  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  strike  from  the 
Northants  player-coach, 
grinned  down  the  pitch  at  his 
former  England  team-mate 
whenever  he  was  beaten  — 
which  was  fairly  often  — and 
grafted  more  than  four  hours 

for  83. 

It  was  a real  captain’s 
knock,  as  the  target  of  330 
seemed  distant  when  Taylor, 
cfr»n  in  seam  mode,  had  Steve 
Titchard  caught  behind  with 
a beauty  early  in  tbe  day  to 
leave  Lancashire  at  99  for 
three.  When  Fairbrother  de- 
parted. slashing  Tony  Pen- 
berthy's  first  delivery  with 
the  second  new  ball  to  Taylor 
at  third  man.  they  had  recov- 
ered to  263  for  six. 

Lancashire  eventually 
reached  safety  In  relative 
comfort,  with  three  wicketsto 
spare,  although  it  could  still 
have  been  different  bad  Rob 
Bailey  held  a second  slip 
chance  offered  by  tan  Austin 
with  the  score  on  287.  Austin 
went  on  to  share  partnerships 
of  57  with  Warren  Hegg  and 
66  with  Peter  Mahin,  endtag 
the  day  seven  short  of-his 


third  career  century  with 
Lancashire  on  410  for  eight. 

But  the  major  features  of 
the  day  were  Emburey’s  par- 
simony and  Taylor's  versatil- 
ity. Taylor's  second,  and  last 
Test  appearance  came  three 
summers  ago  but  perhaps  he 
could  now  reinvent  himself  as 
a left-arm  spinner  following 
fiie  trail  blazed  by  the  new 
England  squad  man  Ashley 
Giles,  who  started  as  a 
seamer  with  Surrey.  How- 
ever, switching  from  seam  to 
spin,  then  back  again,  in  the 
■amp  innings  was  more  remi- 
niscent of  Lancashire's  ab- 
sent captain  Mike  Watkinson. 

The  Northants  skipper  Rob 
Bailey  turned  to  Taylor’s  spin 
in  his  increasingly  imagina- 
tive (or  desperate)  attempts  to 
break  a fourth-wicket  stand 
between  Fairbrother  and 
Paddy  McKeown.  Taylor  bad 
worried  McKeown,  a 20-year- 
old  Sconser  making  his  third 
Championship  appearance, 
with  some  short  stuff  early 
on.  But  the  youngster  contin- 
ued to  go  for  his  strokes  and 

outscored  Fairbrother  with  46 
out  of  79  until  edging  to  slip 
in  Taylor’s  second  over  of 
spin- 

Encouraged.  Bailey  tried 
! Walton’s  equally  occasional 
i leg-spin  and  bis  own  off- 
breaks  before  giving  Taylor  a 
second  spell,  in  which  he  beat 
Gary  Yates  in  the  flight  to 
complete  spinning  figures  of 
two  for  22  in  nine  overs.  As 
Bailey  suggested  with  a 
chuckle:  “This  might  put  an- 
other 10  years  on  his  career." 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 
DURHAM  w WOBCgVUUBtHBg 
rti—tar  ii  itiaL  Ourtiem  (2pB)  have 
lost  ana  wicket  attar  toUoMng  on  end 
require  a further  04  rum  to  avoid  an  In- 
nings detest  by  Worcestershire  (8). 

Rd  Mai  [overnight  346-61 

O A LaaVierdale  not  out *7 

tS  J Rhodes  not  out  14 

Extras  (b2.  IbIZ,  wJH.  nd44 42 

Total  (tor  6 dec.  1015  oven] — 381 

ram  of  ikaafw  24. 107. 147. 16a  240. 

31/. 

, DU  not  tan  SRLantpto.P.1  Newport  A 
Shertyar. 

WnwM^i  Luqeden  105-7-88-1;  Sevgers 
' 14-3-28-1:  Walker  25-8-61-%  Foster 
10-3-68-1;  Bolling  23-3-63-0;  Boon 
1-0-3-O.  Coillngwood  6-1-20-1. 

DURHAM 
Fta  taibtga 

J J B Leeds  D Shertyar 7 

P OCoOlngwoodcCurttib  Shertyar  . 13 

J E Morris  low  b Haynee 10 

NJSpaakc  Weston  bShahymr  12 

*DC  Boon  Ith*  b LampRt — 24 

tMP  Speight  c Curtis  b Newport IB 

M J Foster  b Newport  O 

J Bolling  low  b Shertyar O 

U j Saggers  not  out — 1 

A WalXer  b Newport O 

S Logsdon  b Newport ....  4 

Extras 27 

Total  (402  overs) 122 

Ml  of  whiter  22. 25. 45. 67. 115. 116. 

120. 127. 126. 

Bowtaai  Newport  15-2-4-33-4;  Shertyar 
17-5-53-4;  Haynes  7-2-21-1;  Larnpm 
6-2-13-1;  Leather  dale  1 -0-1-0.  ! 


JJB  Lewis  notout 47 

P D Coillngwood  Ibw  b Leatnerdale  21 

JE  Morris  not  Out 29 

Extras  (b2.  lo2.  nb14) 18 

Total  (for  1.50  overs) 128 

Pafl  of  wick«t:<2. 

To  baft  NJ  Speak.  DC  Boon,  MP  Speight. 
M j Foster.  J Boiling.  **  J Saggers.  A 
VfetXftr,  S Lugsden. 

■omQag  Newport  6-0-  17-ft  Shertyar 
7-2-21-0;  Haynes  9-1-23^  LampW 
5-2-12-0;  Hto*  11-6-t  T-0:  LoaBtetdale 
10-2-32-1 : Moody  7-V5-0. 

UMpbwto  A Clarkson  end  NT  Plows. 


Ota— itan  Essex  (4pts)  trail  Gloucester- 
shire (31  by  154  ruts  with  six  rust-innings 
wickets  standing. 


Mrat  faalwge  (overnight  84-7) 

TR  C Russell  not  out 91 

T H C Hancock  C Grayson  b Cowan  — 92 

U C J Bail  e Prichard  b D R Law 38 

AMSmUhlbwbDRLaw  O 

Extras  tbi.ibiaw2.nb2i ih 

Total  (1033  overs  | 290 

FaB  of  wickets  costs  192. 290. 

Bmrfngi  HOC  27-7-82-4;  Cowan 
25-0-47-2;  Irani  2D-7-4W:  Such 
23-5-57-0;  D R Law  54-0-34-2:  Grayson 
I 3-0-1 IW 


G A Gooch  tow  b Srmtft 

■P  J Prichard  Ibw  b Young 

N Hissem  c RusseO  b Smith 

8 G Law  nr*  otx 

R C Irani  b Allayne 

A P Grayson  not  out 

Extras  (b4.lb5.nb2) 


Total  (tor  4. 40  overs) 188 

HeB  of  wfakota  KL  25.  96.  72 

To  tab  D R LOW.  tB  J Hyam.  M C HOB.  A P 

Cowan,  P M Such. 

BairnngT  Smith  13-2-40-2;  Young 

6- 2-25-1;  Hancock  5-0-21-0;  Alleyns 

7- 2-20-1;  Bak  6-0-20-0 

Unpltwar  D J Constant  and  B Laadbeosr. 

L8ICR6F  MWIBtb  » 8URR8V 
Leicester!  Leicestershire  (7pts)  lead 
Suit  By  (4)  by  27  nms  with  four  flratrmnmgs 
wickets  standing. 

SURR8Y 

— [|  t *0*—  235-8) 

U P Bichneli  not  Old 84 

R M Pearson  tow  b Ml  l Ins i 

J E Benjamin  c Wens  b MS  Ins 0 

Extras  (b&  tots.  w6.  nb12) — 

Total  (lOBovera) 878 

M of  wlclcets  ooab  236. 

Boerthigt  IRHnS  26-7-64-4:  UullsHy 
190-75-0;  Parsons  22-0-38-0:  Wens 
4-0-17-0;  Pteraon  30-14-47-4:  Johnson 
7-1-10-1. 


VJ  walls  e Botcher  B Pearson 08 

OLMsaty  cBrownbM  p Btoknen  — ioa 
*J  J Whitaker  c Butcher  b Pearaon — 1 

NC  Johnson  b Tudor 84 

B F SmtUi  ibw  b Lewis  — 4 

A Habib  eBdcltarb  Tudor 1 

TP  A Nixon  nta  eta S3 

DJ  MW  ns  not  ota 9 

Extras  (b7.  Bti.  «B.  nb38) — B4 

Total  Bor  6. 00  Were) SOS 

RBoftaBtato  131. 147. 188,  197. 204. 
271. 

Te  beta  G J Parsons.  A R K Pierson.  A D 
Multeity.  ' 

BewOngc  M P Btoknei  17-2-54-1;  La«te 
12-9-44-1:  Todor  12-1-51-2:  Benjamin 
15-4-35-O^ataeon  26-4-00-a  D J Bltar 
nefl  5-1-13-0;  Btaeftar  2-0-10-0. 
ItaalnerQIBurgesa  and  6J  Meyer- 


NOTTWCHAMSHn  * DStBYStBS 
Treat  IMiia  Naffinghsmshlre  (4pta) 
have  live  wickets  stanctng  and  ragufae  a 
further  123  rots  to  defeat  Derbyshire  (7). 
DBIBV9H1RB  First  hvilngS  310  (D  M 
Jones  77.  V P Ctertie  50;  Bowen  7-75). 
HOmNQHMnWRB  First  Innings  182 
(P  Johnson  00,  U Atzaal  52;  Malcolm  4-42) 
D— T9H— 

Secood  tatags  (overnight  2-1) 

KJ  Barnett  cMstoaltab  Evans 1 

P Aldrad  e Abac)  b Evans  8 

CJ  Adams  Urn  b Bowen 88 

*D  M Jones  C Doorman  b Evan*  18 

ME  Caeca  B>wb  Bowen — , as 

VP  Clarice  Ibw  b Franks 18 

tKMKrtkkanc  Archer  b Franks  « 

A J Harris  Ibw  D Bowen ......  _.  7 

KJ  Dean  not  ota — 1 

D E MMCOMi  c Archer  b Evans 8 

Extra*  (b4.  Ib7.  w2.  nb4) ...... 17 

Tots)  (522  overa) 117 

Ralcoa*3,  ia  45. 61.  BO.  BO.  IDS.  112. 
SowBegr  Evans  17.2-0-40-4;  Bowse 
20-0-34-4;  Franks  14-2-20-2:  AtaoU 

1-0-4-a 


LAKC8SHIRE  » NORTHAMPTOHMimg 
OM  TlsWonL  Lancashire  (3pm  trail 
Northants  (4)  by  6S  nma  end  have  iwo  ttrs»- 
In nlngs  wickets  standing. 
MOHfHABMTO—HmM  First  Innings  «79 
(K  M Curran  108.  D Ripley  TSno.  T C Wal- 
ton BO.  R J Bailey  68). 


A A Metcalfe  c Adame  b Malcolm  7 

M P Dowman  raid  hurt X 

GF  Archer  c Krlkken  b Malcolm ID 

•P  Johnson  run  am  ... 8 

U Atzaal  c Krlkken  b Dean S 

K P Evans  b Clarke 47 

1WM  Noon  not  ota 88 

P J Franks  nol  out  8 

Extras  (b7. 103.  nb4] 14 

Total  [tor  5, 56  over*) — . 188 

MaTeUtaB.  10.26.43. 103. 

To  bac  P R Pollard.  R T Robinson.  M N 
Bowen. 

Boetan*  MaicoJm  17-3-34-2  Hants 
13-5-15-0:  Aldraa  11-4-11-0:  Dean 
10-4-30-1;  Clarks  7-0-22-1. 

UnapIniiJD  Bond  and  AG  T Whitehead. 


TiieWms  Yorkshire  (5pts)  lead  Somerael 
(5)  by  227  runs  with  gw  second-ln nlngs 
wickets  standing. 

VORKSHHU 

First  faBitas  (overnight  183-6) 

D S Lehmann  Ibw  b Ahmed 177 

tR  J Blakey  c Holloway  b Caddk*  — 88 

PJ  Hartley  bCeddk* 18 

A Q Wharf  Ibw  b Cadet  c* o 

3 M Hamilton  c Hodoway  b Caddick  . O 

R D Stamp  not  ota 18 

Extras  (05.  toll  nb8) 88 

Total  (603  overs) 809 

PM  of  wlcfcsta  cants  260. 270.270.281. 
8owB»ta  Caddick  303-3-103-6;  Shine 
16-1-64-2  Rose  8-2-18-1;  Ahmed 
22-5-01-1 : Parsons  4-0-2T-0-. 
socmtssT 
Wrattanksgs 

M N Lathwen  Ibw  b Harney O , 

■p  D Bowler  e Blakey  b Hartley 14 

P C L Holloway  run  out 14 

R J Harden  ibw  b Wharf 38 

S C EccJesione  not  ota 79 

(M  Burns  c McGrath  b Vaughan 40  . 

K A Parsons  not  out ID 


Extras  (b4,nb10) — 14 

Total  (tor  5 dec.  4&5  overs) 208 

FaS  ef  wliktajn  0. 19. 36. 102. 170. 

Did  net  bah  Q D Rose.  Mushtag  Ahmed. 

A R Caddick.  K J Shine. 

Bovrfiegi  Hartley  1 1-3-39-2:  Hamilton 
10-1-54-0:  Slemp  1 1-4-36-0;  White 
6-2-16-0:  Wharf  b-i-23-1 : Vaugnan 
4-0-25-1;  McGrath  05-0-6-0 


M D Moxon  Ibw  b Ahmed 38 

M P Vaughan  b Caddlek 8 

-O  Byes  nta  out »1 

D S Lehmann  not  ota 30 

Extras  (104.  nb4) 8 

Total  (tor  2, 26  overs) 184 

FW  of  erieketa  11. 66. 

To  bta  A McGrath.  C While.  TR  J Blakey. 

G M Hamilton.  P J Hartley.  R D Stomp,  A G 
Wharf. 

Bmeltavr  caddick  7-2-16-1.  Shine 

6- 0-83-0:  Ahmed  6-0-42-1;  Rose 

7- 1-20-0. 

ItaBkrwsi  J W Holder  end  V A Holder. 


Hanfcam  Sussex  (Opts)  have  nine  wick- 
I ats  standing  and  reqtare  a lurthar  381  runs 
to  beat  Kent  (5). 

KBm  First  IntangB  246  (T  R Ward  67; 
Newell  4-61). 

SUSSSXr  Firs!  Innings  304  (M  Newell  66, 

I P W Jarvis  SS;  PMllps  5-47). 

KDfT 

Second  Intaw  [overnight  154-4) 

TR  Ward  Cib  Khan B3 

G R Cowdrey cM Newell b Drakes  — 40 

M V Fleming  c Jarvta  b Robinson  . — 80 
*T3  A Maratic  Radford  bKNeweU  — 148 
M j McCague  c Greenfield  b Drakas  . O 
P A Strang  c GreanDeld  b Robinson  - 17 

BJ  Phillips  na  ota 65 

Extras  (bB.  toll.  WTD.nb6) as 

Total  (134.4  overs) 440 

M of  whASCa  enta5.68.B4.IM.  168. 
188,107,107,267. 

BewBnoi  Jarvis  24-3-75-1;  Drakes 
30-4-152-4;  RoMnson  32-1 1-62-3:  Khan  . 
26-6-62-1;  K Newell  12.4-2-46-1;  A they 
T-0-4-0. 


r A Radtord  c Marsh  d McCague  — o 

K Grewdleld  nol  ota  IT 

NJLm/tam  ntaout — 14 

Extra* o 

Total  (tori.  16 ovora) 81 

ReM  of  wiafcrfr  14 

Ta  bato  C W J Alhey,  K Newafl,  M Nawall, 

V C Drakes.  *tPMooras,  pw  Jwvta.  A A 
Khan.  M A Robiiwon. 

Boodtogi  UcCagua  8-4-5- 1;  Phillips 
2-1-6-tt  Strang  6-0-16-0:  Fleming 
10  1 0. 

Umpkwes  A A Jones  and  T E Jesty. 


FM  tatatya  (ovaraighc  89-2) 

S PTItohardc  Ripley  b Taylor SB 

*NH  Fairbrother  c Taylor  b F’enberthy  83 

PC  McKeown  c Curran  b Taylor 48 

G Yates  bTayica 2B 

I □ Austin  not  out 03 

TWK  Hegg  cBaOeyb  Taylor 83 

PJ  Martin  Ibw  bCapel 17 

G Chappie  not  ota 13 

Extras  (bl.  tb4.  w2.  nbl2) 19 

Total  (tor  Bi  145  ovara). 410 

M of  orlnhafa  ooob  38. 178. 210. 2B3. 
320,386. 

TnhatoGKeedy. 

Scorn  at  1 SO  seam  6-299 
Daw— g : Taylor  36-8-101-4;  Ponoenhy 
15-3-52-2;  Eraburey  48-16-1 10-f;  Snaps 
36-7-90-0;  waiton  2-0-7-0:  Btolay 
2-0-14-0:  Caps!  6-0-22-1. 

Uovfeani  K E Palmer  and  J F Steele. 


Bowlers  stumped 
by  stubborn 
wicketkeepers 

TWO  wicketkeepers  | ninth  half-century  in  11 
drove  bowlers  to  dis-  Championship  innings  in- 
fraction with  epic  dis-  volved  stands  of  108  for  the 


MdStaaatom  Middlesex  (SptS)  lead  War- 
wletahlre  (4)  by  84  runs  with  nuts  Mcond- 
hmlngs  wlcketa  standing. 

MIDDLESEX 

Fht  tan  leas  (overnight  161-7) 

S P Modal  c Frost  b Welch 47 

J P Hewitt  r ui  out  — 87 

ARC  Fraser  not  out 8 

P C R Tutnoll  c Sub  b Shaikh 1 

Extras  (b17.  Ib16,  w2.  nb18)_ « 

Total  (06  J ovare) 881 

IfeB  ef  wteknts  oont  214. 21 0. 

Dow— » Donald  22-4-88-2:  Welch 
22-4-75-3:  Brown  28  0 54-3;  Shaikh 
93-6-10-1;  Smith  5-0-1  VO. 

WARUnCKSHUtB 
Pbst  tanhtgs 

'A  J Motes  b Johnson 1 

W G Khan  c Brawn  b Tufnoll 84 

D L Hemp  fbw  b Fraser 87 

TL  Penney  c Weekss  b Hewitt 9 

D P Ostler  b Hawto 18 

D R Brown  c Weekaa  b Fraser 8 

N M K Smith  c Ramprakash 

b Johnson  _ - 9 

G Welch  e Baaing  o Hewitt 4 

M A S bench  run  out 84 

fT  Frost  cPooleyb  Tufnoll 8 

A A Donald  not  ota — 8 

Extras  (b1.lb5.w2.nbn) 19 

Total  (50.1  oven) 158 

RaB  of  wMcatar  8, 66. 74. 97. 104. 106. 
110.120. 155. 

Bmvflnv  Fraser  18  6 30  fc  Hewffl 
17-4-36-3:  Johnson  i6.l-8-«0-2:TuTntai 
11-1-44-2. 


TWO  wicketkeepers 
drove  bowlers  to  dis- 
traction with  epic  dis- 
plays yesterday.  Jack  Rus- 
sell fiddling  an  unbeaten  91 
to  lead  Gloucestershire  to 
relative  prosperity  from 
the  overnight  depths  of  84 
for  seven  against  Essex, 
and  Rent’s  Steve  Marsh 
producing  a definitive  cap- 
tain’s innings  tO  take  fais 
side  from  197  for  eight  to 
440  against  Sussex,  writes 
Chris  Curtain. 

In  Rent's  remarkable 
fight-back  at  Horsham 
Marsh  and  Ben  Phillips 
added  183,  a record  last- 
wicket  stand  for  the  county 
against  Sussex,  who  were 
31  for  one  at  the  close,  still 
needing  the  small  matter  of 
a further  391  for  victory. 

Marsh's  career-best  142 
not  out.  his  ninth  first-class 
century,  saw  htm  add  60  in 
24  overs  for  the  ninth 
wicket  with  the  Zimbabwe 
leg-spinner  Paul  Strang  be- 
fore he  was  joined  by  Phil- 
lips. a fast  howler  playing 
bis  first  Championship 
game  of  the  season.  The 
pair  forced  Sussex  to  make 
17  bowling  changes. 

At  Gloucester,  Russell's 


ninth  half-century  in  11 
Championship  innings  in- 
volved stands  of  108  for  the 
eighth  wicket  with  Tim 
Hancock  (62)  and  98  with 
Martyn  Ball  (38). 

Inspired,  the  home  side 
reduced  Essex  to  72  for  four 
before  the  reliable  Queens- 
lander Stuart  Law  led  a 
recovery  with  an  unbeaten 
60  to  take  the  score  to  136 
for  four  at  the  close. 

Nobody  was  asking  for 
money  baric  at  Trent  Bridge 
either,  where  it  was  Derby- 
shire’s turn  to  be  skittled. 
After  Devon  Malcolm’s 
frightening  pace  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  Nottinghamshire 
replied  with  the  seaming 
skills  of  Mark  Bowen,  who 
added  four  victims  to  his 
career-best  seven  for  75  to 
finish  with  match  figures  of 
11  for  109  as  Dean  Jones's 
men  were  dismissed  for  117 
in  their  second  innings. 

Nottinghamshire,  chas- 
ing a victory  target  of  245, 
again  found  Malcolm's  pace 
a problem  and  slipped  to  43 
for  four,  which  was  effec- 
tively 43  for  seven  because 
of  injuries  to  Tim  Robin- 
son, Paul  Pollard  and  Mat- 
thew Dowman. 


P N Weekos  Ibw  b Brown  ..... ... 

U R Romptakash  not  out 

‘MW  Gatling  not  out 

Extras  (ft>4,  nb2) 


1?  Somerset  v Yorkshire 


Total  (tor  1. 14 ovora) 81 

Mefoktoltl. 

Te  bote  J H Ksltts.  J C Pootey.  tKR 
Brawn.3PMottaLRLJolmson.JP 
Hewitt.  ARC  Fraser.  P C R Tt ilnefl. 
Itoimtay  Donato  7-2-0-O:  Brawn  5-V8-1; 
Mteteb  3-2-0-0. 

Uwmbata  G snsrp  and  R A WtaM. 

No  play,  rain 

CwaHh  Hampshire  232-2  <1pQ  (R  A Smith 
Blno,  K D James  76no.  M L Hayden  57)  v 

Glamorgan  10) 

Sacond  XI  Championship 
Saftivm  Wtakran:  8ussax  351-7  dec  (Rao 
70.  J Pyemont  70.  J Bowden  66.  M Thura- 
fleto  601  and  193  (Rso  67.  TtiuraHMd  51: 
Andrew  5-18).  Essex  300-7  doc  (A  Hlbbert 
SB.  R Robins  60, 1 Flanagan  56 no,  G Napiar 
70no)  and  164-8  (W  RUzema  44noi.  Mach 
drawn.  Piwifvlrtidslsi  Kent  302-s  dec  (R 
W T Key  i39no.JHBaldock  93)  and  180-6 
dec.  Glamorgan  222-6  dec  (M  J Powell 
13Qno)  add  261-7  (M  J Powell  l44no).  Gla- 
morgan won  by  three  wickets.  Southamp- 
ton: Notts  218  and  102.  Hants  225  and 
166-8  (O  A Kanway  79no,  P R Whltsfcei 
6Bno).  Hants  wen  by  eight  wickets.  Ux- 
bridDee  Late  343  (D  WOHamaon  53)  and 
10-1.  Middx  256.  Match  drawn.  Nortb- 
amptonr  Somerset  352-7  dec  (C  M Walls 
eina.  S Herzbeio  6a  M E Trascatfilck  55. 
tones  3-61)  and  second  innings  tortslL 
Northants  72-2  dec  and  180  (D  J Sales  5a 
D J Roberta  51;  Herzberg  4-Z3,  Dtmond 
4-33).  Somerael  won  by  TOO  nms.  Oaitvdr 
York*  230  (A  C Morris  65)  and  215  (Amin  . 
6-85).  Starey344-BtteC(GJKennls06.R  | 
W Nowall  63.  J Stainer  83.  8 Da  Srloa  52) 
and  11-4.  Surrey  won  by  six  wickets. 
BUWtei  Jlatm  Lucs  338-9  dec  (J 
J Haynes  BR  Maynard  4-63).  tortslted 
second  Irma.  Waits  torWtod  iirst  Innings, 
second  Innings  106-9,  Match  drawn. 
Wsraoelon  Wores  208-7  dec  and  112-0 
dec.  Durham  44-i  dec  end  274-6  (M  A 
Rosabarry  118).  Durham  wan  by  flva 
wickets. 

Today 

TKXACO  TROPHY  (10451:  Csrsnrl  on a- 
dagr  baassflota  Tim  Ota  England  * 
Australia  Tomorrow:  TIM  one  rtsy  tn- 
tamsOanta  Lord's:  England  v AustraHta. 

Tomorrow 

AXA  IH  uuaus  (one  day;  2 0):  Cbao> 
1st  la  Wisest  Durham  v Wotcs.  CasdOtr 
Glamorgan  v Kama  Qhiuuaatw-  Giouca  v 
Essex.  OU  IMa*  Lancs  v Northanta. 
lalnaotaw  Lotos  v Burmy.  TH«*  WJ8» 
Notts  v Darbys.  Tamitaiu  SO" tenet  v 
Yorks.  Hantaai  Sussex  v Kara.  Bdatas- 
tom  Wario  v Mkkfx. 

MINOR  COUNTTBS  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(11-OJ:  ksfcamr  Cumberland  v Bedtord- 
BMra.  TTilwinrdht  Devon  v Wales.  Dw 
bona:  Dorsal  v Heratordshlra-  Sbafbnb 
UncoinaMra  v HarttontoMre.  GMBow  and 
CfaBdkoyi  MordaMro  v Boriehlra. 


Lehmann  and  Ecclestone 
ensure  some  interest  is  left 


David  Foot  at  Taunton 

TWO  left-handers  sustained 
file  interest  in  a match 
given  additional  competitive 
edge  as  Somerset,  impatient 
for  a win  so  far  denied  them 
by  the  weather,  declared  103 
runs  behind- 

Darren  Lehmann’s  innings 
of  177  illustrated  what  York- 
shire can  expect  from  him 
this  summer.  He  offered  fur- 
ther proof  that  Australians 
who  cannot  make  their  Test 
team  are  capable  of  excelling 
in  England  — a salutary 
commentary  on  respective 
national  talents. 

The  Australian  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a slightly  over- 
weight farmer  — apposite 
here  at  Taunton  — happiest 
when  it  is  time  for  tbe  blade  to 
be  flourished.  There  was  from 
him  an  irreverent  regard  for 
Musbtaq  Ahmed's  reputation 
and  the  bag  of  tricks  file  spin- 
ner barely  opened. 

Lehmann  was  in  a stand  of 
138  with  Richard  Blakey.  But 

Andy  Caddick  disposed  of  the 

tail  to  finish  with  six  for  103, 
He  made  his  deliveries  lift  and  : 
occasionally  shoot  England 
may  be  concealing  him  from 
the  Aussies,  yet  he  Is  a dour, 
hungry,  gifted  bowler  who 
would  certainly  not  have  been 
inhibited  about  meeting  the 
tourists  in  Texaco  combat. 

The  day’s  other  left-hander 
was  Simon  Ecclestone.  When 
Somerset  declared  at  203  for 


five,  he  was  on  75.  It  was  his 
first  Championship  match  of 
the  season  and  he  appeared  in 
determined  pursuit  of  his 
maiden  hundred.  There  had 
been  14  fours,  well  and  power- 
fully timed,  half  of  them  off 
the  back  foot. 

Ecclestone  has  a laddish 
persona,  as  though  he  has 
□ever  quite  left  university. 
But  he  also  knows  when  to  col- 
lect his  books  and  get  down  to 
his  studies.  He  is  an  attractive 
bat  — a knee  injury  has  now 
ruled  out  his  bowling  — and 
his  style  comes  from  the  tradi- 
tional Somerset  mould. 

Yorkshire  started  by  add- 
ing 123  runs  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  In  reply,  although  losing 
two  wickets  by  the  ninth  over 
— Mark  Lath  well  to  the  third 
ball  and  Peter  Bowler  caught 
down  the  leg  side  — Somerset 
were  not  in  much  trouble 
against  an  attack  missing 
Darren  Gough  and  Chris 
Silverwood. 

Richard  Harden  made  a 
competent  32  and  Mike  Bums 
merely  confirmed  his  value 
as  a newcomer.  His  only  faigp 
stroke  came  when  he  changed 
his  mind  and  succumbed  to 
mid-off. 

By  the  dose.  David  Byas 
had  reached  so  and  Yorkshire 
were  124  for  two,  a healthy 
lead  of 227.  Lehmann  was  still 
there,  but  Michael  Vaughan 
had  gone  to  another  creeping 
ball  from  Caddick  and  Mar- 
tyn Moxon  was  leg-before 
without  playing  a shot 


to  match 
Catt 

Hugh  Godwin  reports 
from  Buenos  Aires  on 
England’s  choice  of 
the  Wasps  halves 


ENGLAND  line  up  for  the 
second  match  of  their 
tour  against  Buenos 
Aires  today  with  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  team  that  per- 
formed so  well  against  Cor- 
doba In  midweek. 

The  Wasps  pair  of  Andy  Go- 
marsall  and  Alex  King  take 
over  from  Kyran  Bracken  and 
Mike  Catt  In  the  backs.  But 
the  promising  centre  partner- 
ship of  Phil  de  Glanvflle  and 
Nick  Greens  took  Is  given  a 
further  chance  to  gelL 
Greerastock  admitted  yes- 
terday that  playing  outside 
Catt  in  Cordoba  had  taken 
some  getting  used  to.  With  his 
club  colleague  King  providing 
the  ammunition  today,  Eng- 
land’s management  will  hope 
for  more  of  the  penetrative 
running  that  was  a feature  on 
Wednesday. 

Up  front  England  offer  a 
carrot  to  Bath’s  Canadian- 
born  prop  Kevin  Yates.  The 
17-stone  loose-head  has  trav- 
elled the  world  with  his 
father,  who  is  in  the  army, 
but  he  came  a cropper  simply 
crossing  the  street  this  week. 
He  sprained  an  ankle  on  a 
pothole  and  watched  the  Cor- 
doba victory  on  crutches.  But 
the  injury  was  not  serious 
and,  with  a few  choice  words 
from  his  Bath  team-mate  and 
Pumas  hooker  Federico  Men- 
dez, he  is  ready  for  the  Bue- 
nos Aires  challenge. 

. “The  Argentinians  are  into 
eight-man  scrummaging.” 
said  Yates,  “eight-man  shoves 
on  their  ball  and  the  same  on 
our  balL  It  is  five  or  10 
seconds’  work  at  every 
scrum,  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 
Saturday  will  be  a big  chal- 
lenge for  the  pack.  It  is  a 
chance  for  us  to  prove 
ourselves." 

Buenos  Aires,  whose  dan- 
ger man  is  the  talented  out- 
side-half Jose  Cilley,  are  con- 
sidered unlucky  to  have  lost 
out  to  Cordoba  in  the  provin- 
cial championship  recently. 
Their  side  includes  10  mem- 
bers of  the  national  squad  al- 
though not  their  captain  and 
centre  Lisandro  Arbizu,  who 
is  in  London  for  the  Sanyo 
Cup  match.  He  will  return  for 
the  Test  matches. 

But  the  experienced  Pedro 
Sporleder  is  available  to  Bue- 
nos Aires  and  he  will  give  the 
England  second-rows  Dave 
Baldwin  and  Nigei  Redman  a 
thorough  test.  Both  men  will 
appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  touring  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Lions  offers  them. 

"In  Cordoba  the  players  on 
the  bench  were  really  into  the 
team,  cheering  them  on,”  said 
Mike  Slemen.  the  assistant 
coach.  “All  the  players  know 
each  other  so  well  from  play- 
ing in  the  Courage  league, 
and  most  have  come  through 
the  England  A set-up." 

How  far  a defeat  would 
harm  that  team  morale  now 
that  they  have  arrived  in 
Argentina's  sprawling  capital 
is  a different  question.  But  a 
disciplined  performance  from 
the  forwards  Like  the  one 
against  Cordoba,  with  a dash 
□r flair  from  the  barks,  should 
postpone  the  answer  a little 
longer 

BUENO*  AINHSi  O CuMti-San.  O 
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ENGLAND*  J Malllndar  iSfllc);  J 
IMlMMw  l Burn  l.  N OiMiuwak 
(Wdipsl.  P dm  CUmnviiU  (capt).  A 
Atfctaya  (boin  Bsthl.  A King.  A 
a umiiJ  (foth  Waspaj.  K Yotoa  iBatftl. 
R Coofcorfll  iL«cO»trti|.  J Wlhtt  (Batfit 
D — UNiN  (Sale).  H IMmm  iBattl),  ■ 
Ctafca  iHIcfimoiMt  S OJontoh  l Burnt.  A 
P%iraw  (Sorjo-oal 
netmrem  I Rogers  iScutn  Africa). 


David  DaviM  at  Wentworth 


YOU  wanna  play  like 
Tiger  — then  feel  like 
a Tiger.  Eamonn 
Darcy-  hardly  the 
most  Mine  of  figures,  woke 
yesterday  morning  aching 
find,  to  ease  the  stiffness, 
reported  at  first  light  to  the 
European  Tour’s  physiother- 
apy unit.  The  £1.1  million 
Volvo  PGA  Championship  at 
Wentworth  was  cm  hand:  this, 
was  no  time  to  be  unfit.  . r . 

The  prescription  was  mas- 
sage and  embrocation  and  the 
Irishman  got  a quick  rub- 
down  with  Tiger  Balm,  a leg- 
endary ointment  from  the  Far 
East. 

The  effect  was  instant  With 
Tiger  (balm)  coursing 
through  bis  body,  the  44-year- 
old  gave  a fair  imitation  of  the 
2i-year-old  phenomenon  fay 
getting  round  one  of  the  most 
difficult  courses  on.  the  Euro- 
pean tour,  the  West  at  Went- 
worth, in  a six-under-par  66. 
to  share  the  lead  withDarren 
Clarke-  For  a man.  who  has 
missed  the  cut  in  his  last four 
tournaments,  it  was  a 
remarkable  transformation: 
The  Singapore-Chinese  in- 
ventor of  Tiger  Balm  has 
made  a fortune  out  of  his  oint- 
ment, which  is  regarded,  as  a 
universal  remedy  throughout 
the  East  Some  of  the  profits 
have  been  used  to  create  a 
Disney-style  Garden  in  Singa- 
pore, featuring  demons,  dev- 
ils and  dragons  breathing  fire 
and  threatening  mayhem. 
Yesterday  Darcy  produced  his 
own  brand  of  mayhem — with 
a swing  like  hiahe  often  does 
— and  started  with  three  bird- 
ies in  the  first  four  boles,  tour 
in  the  first  six. 

It  has  been  said  of  Darcy 
that  more  people  want  him  to 
win  the  Open  than  any  other- 
golfer,  on  tiu»  ground  that 
golfing  magazines  would  then 
have  to  run  swing  sequences 
captioned:  “Yon  .too.  could 
have  a swing  like  the  Open 
champion.”. 

In  fact,  most  people  at- 
tempting to  swing  like  Darcy 
would  end  up  in  the  infir- 


mums 
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Tetter’s  theory 
ready  for  the  test 

Robert  Armstrong  reports  from  Port  Elizabeth  as  the 
Lions  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  preparations 

THE  real  business  of  this  way  but  Tm  not  com-  how  successfully  Eas 
the  first  Lions  tour  to  plaining.  I'm  looking  forward  Province  use  the  Test  a 
South  Africa  tor  17  to  playing  alongside  Jeremy  ence  of  the  lock  Kobus  V 
years  begins  today  Guscott  whom  I first  saw  the  fly-half  Hennle  Le 


THE  real  business  of 
the  first  Lions  tour  to 
South  Africa  tor  17 
years  begins  today 
with  a game  against  an  East- 
ern Province  Invitation  XV 
that  promises  to  be  a huge 
shock  to  the  system. 

Jason  Leonard,  the  raptain 
for  the  day.  expects  a tough 
contest  of  high  intensity  and 
no  little  skill,  even  though  the 
hosts  are  a scratch  side 
mainly  made  up  “of  non- 
mtemational  players. 

As  the  forwards  coach  Jim 
Telfer  pointed  out,  the  Lions 
will  be  delighted  to  have  the 
whiff  of  gunsmoke  after  a 
phoney  war  of  training  and  j 
tactical  preparation  that  has  i 
lasted  nearly  a fortnight.  A 
demanding  domestic  season 
has  left  a residue  of  niggling 
injuries  which  yesterday 
claimed  two  more  victims 
from  today's  team,  Scott 
Gibbs  with  a thigh  strain  and 
John  Bentley  with  a bruised 
toe.  Their  places  at  centre  and 
right-wing  respectively  go  to 
Will  Greenwood  and  leuan 
Evans. 

“I’ve  sidestepped  England 
in  getting  picked  for  the  Lions 
and  now  I'm  keen  to  give  my 
all  here  for  the  next  six 
weeks,”  said  Greenwood.  “It 
may  seem  back-to-front  to  de- 
velop an  international  career 


this  way  but  I'm  not  com- 
plaining. I'm  looking  forward 
to  playing  alongside  Jeremy 
Guscott  whom  I first  saw 
scoring  a try  for  the  Lions  on 
television  in  1989." 

Telfer,  whose  charismatic 
style  commands  Instant 
respect  has  rapidly  indoctri- 
nated the  Lions  in  the  art  of 
co-ordinated  nicking,  cajoling 
them  relentlessly  to  stay  on 
their  feet  and  present  the  hall 
. like  "a  fresh  egg.  The  man  Who 
coached  the  1983  Lions  is 
working  on  the  theory  that 
the  awesome  power  of  South 
Africa’s  provincial  packs  can 
be  undermined  by  driving  in 
hard  and  low  with  the  kind  of 
disciplined  nicking  that  has 
become  second  nature  to  foe 
Scots. 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  leav- 
ing bodies  on  file  ground," 
said  Telfer  succinctly,  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  he  will  not 
allow  the  Lions  the  option  of 
killing  the  ban  or  creating  the 
kind  of  chaos  that  produces 
abundant  stoppages.  Cer- 
tainly the  presence  of  such 
ban-playing  forwards  as  Rich- 
ard Hill,  Simon  Shaw,  Law- 
rence Dallaglio  and  the  young 
Scottish  prop  Tom  Smith 
should  make  it  that  much  eas- 
ier to  develop  the  positive 
strategy  Telfer  favours. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  see 


how  successfully  Eastern 
Province  use  the  Test  experi- 
ence of  the  lock  Kobus  Wiese, 
the  fly-half  Wennta  Le  Roux 
and  the  fob-back  Theo  van 
Rensburg  as  focal  points 
around  which  they  can  build 
their  gamp  plan.  Wiese’s  rep- 
utation for  violent  play  is 
matched  by  his  known  sirni 
as  a ball-winner,  and  Le 
Roux’s  ability  to  shape  a 
gamp  with  his  calm  distribu- 
tion, and  Van  Rensburg*s 
taste  for  counter-attack,  make 
up  a formidable  armoury. 

The  Lions  win  be  aware 
that  the  Boet  Erasmus  Sta- 
dium has  often  been  the  scene 
of  grisly  encounters  involving 
touring  sides,  not  least  Eng- 
land's damaging  experience 
there  three  years  ago  when 
Tim  Rodher  was  sent  off  for 
punching  and  Jon  Callard 
had  to  have  10  stitches  in- 
serted in  an  eye  wound.  Nev- 
ertheless Fran  Cotton,  the 
Lions’  manager,  Insists  that 
professional  rugby  has  be- 
come too  test  and  too  techni- 
cal for  players  to  dissipate 
their  concentration  in  a 
rough-house.  It  Is  to  he  hoped 
the  South  Africans  share  that 
view. 

If  both  sides  pursue  a game 
of  substance  and  movement, 
then  the  Lions’  half-backs 
Robert  Howley  and  Gregor 


Townsend  may  get  the  chance 
to  show  their  paces  as  a po- 
tential Test  combination. 
Townsend,  though,  reminded 
everyone  he  has  not  played  a 
representative  game  in  the 
No.  10  shirt  since  last  year  — 
his  recent  Scotland  role  has 
been  centre  — which  makes 
speculation  on  his  Test  future 
premature. 

It  is  perhaps  perverse  that  I 
the  most  experienced  interna- ! 
tional  fly-half  in  the  squad, 
Neil  Jenkins,  will  be  playing 
at  full-back,  the  position  he 
has  recently  occupied  for 
Wales. 

Jenkins’s  play-making 
skills  have  been  instrumental 
in  winning  the  league  title  for 
Pontypridd,  yet  the  Lions 
have  selected  him  primarily 
for  his  goalklcklng.  which  is 
marked  by  the  coolness  and 
accuracy  of  a Grant  Fox.  The 
Welshman's  broken  arm 
seems  to  have  healed  without 
adverse  effect  on  his  general 
play- 

irrespective  of  how  well  in- 


dividual Lions  perform,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  tourists 
defeat  Eastern  Province  today 
and  Border  in  next  Wednes- 
day’s game  in  East  London 
because  those  fixtures  are 
regarded  as  a relatively 
gentle  prelude  to  the  tougher 
battles.that  lie  ahead. 

The  morale  of  the  Lions, 
already  remarkably  high, 
would  be  fortified  by  a couple 
of  early  wins  under  their  belt 
whereas  a defeat  at  this  stage 
would  raise  doubts  and  dam- ; 
age  their  credibility. 

iaitwi  movwc«  invitation  xvt 
T mb  RMih»r|:  H Mrs,  R mu 
JMnM.HltNn.DKivMr.KNrt, 
C AlooRc  O NifMi.  J KMh,  W 
a wmi. 


UONSf  N J Bitkins  (Pontypridd  and 
«Wss):  l Hum  [Uanain  and  Wata).  J 
Qnavlt  (Bath  and  England).  W 
Greenwood  (Lolcaatorj. . M Baal 
(Northampton  and  England);  O Towns Md 
(Northampton  and  Scodana),  fl  liwhi 
(Cardiff  and  Watos):  J I soward  (England 
and  Haitequta.  capt).  K Wood  (Harle- 
quin* and  Ireland).  T Smfrfa  (Watson!  bob 
end  Scotland),  a Weir  (Newcastle  end 
Scotland).  S Bits  (Bristol  and  England), 
X.  DaEota*  (Wasps  and  England).  R HM 
iSoracans  and  England).  S OwtaweB 
(Richmond  and  Wsta). 


Depleted  Wasps  prepare  to  take  on  the  world  . . . and  the  Springbok  front  row 


Ian  Malta 


AT  THE  same  time  as  the 
Lions  kick  off  their 
South  Africa  tour  tbis 
afternoon,  the  likely 
Springbok  front  row  will  be 
flexing  their  muscles  at 
Twickenham. 

Six  South  African  for- 
wards, including  the  World 
Cup-winning  captain  Fran- 
cois Pienaar,  are  in  the 
World  XV  squad  for  today’s 


Sanyo  Cup  meeting  with 
the  new  Courage  league 
champions  Wasps. 

The  props  Balie  Swart 
and  Dawie  Theron  and  the 
hooker  James  Dalton  have 
formed  the  front  row  in  the 
Springboks*  last  five  inter- 
nationals and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  face  the  Lions  in 
Cape  Town  on  June  21. 

Fritz  Van  Heerden,  a 6ft 
7in  lock,  is  also  set  to  line 
up  against  Fran  Cotton’s 
team  when  they  take  on 


Results 


Soccer 

Tiuunnni  im  mOs*  May  in 

Colin  Murdock,  defondor,  Man  UM  to  Pres, 
tan.  Maofmr  nans,  defender.  Arsenal  To 
OPR.  Darren  Waisal  detandor.  Dsrttv  to 
Birmingham,  Janainsn  Hunt,  forward.  Bir- 
mingham to  Dotty;  Alan  McDonald,  da- 
kmdpf.  OPR  to  Swindcn 


POA  CHAMPIONSHIP  |Wont«arUi|: 
lerty  flutnwwd  mmmrmm  (SB /Ire  unless 
■tawdi:  ••  E Darcy.  D oarhe  ST  R Karla- 
son  iStrtl:  D CiKord.  B Unger  (Qwj.  A 
Shat  borne;  I Wownam;  G On.  SB  M Perry 
iFr).  T B(Om  (Pen);  D Carter,  F NobUo  (N£|. 
eg  E EH  ISA);  P Walton.  B Lam:  T Gogols 
lOsr);  C Whimlaur  (SAI:  C Montgomerie 
70  M Da  via  N Fakkr.  V Singh  (F1W.  MA 
Martin  (Sp):  K Ertkuoi  (3«);  P rtugmts 
(Fin).  L Westwood.  S Ama  (Tnn).  P-u  Jo- 
rvtnason  (Ssre);  C Races  (III;  J Pamawk 
iSwei  O Ediund  iSnwj.  D Borrego  iSp).  Tt 
J Pinero  i Soi  D Smyth:  S Torrance;  S 
Smiwr  (Gcri.  E Romero  (Aral,  t OorbtrtC  S 
FloM.  I Pymnn;  S Cage;  O Emereon;  D 
StiBcMady;  Q Evans;  R Chapman.  7*  A 
Tjir.  A OMCOffl.  D Higgins.  J M OtocolMl 
iSpj;  P flroadnurst  R Bums;  C O'Connor 
jnr  w Riley  (Aus);  M Roe;  P Attack:  D 
Robertson.  □ MCGrane.  6 Hughs*  (Aiai.  J 
SareMm  (Ssml.  » Fnsm  (Swe).  M P 
HodNom  (Ssre).  M Oronberg  (Ssre).  M 
Mackenzie,  C Mosorr.  R WIDigon:  R Goo- 
sen  <SAi:  K Dickon*.  J Lomas:  S Luna 
iSpt;  R Allwiby  (Aua);  A Bcssart  (Swttz):  J 
Rivero  (Sp).  U Pinero  (Sp):  P Lawrto:  A 
Cabrera  iArgfc  P Slotand  (Sum).  74  E Can- 
on ca  tit);  J Paytuy.  C Ronald.  J Townsend 
(US1  J Goceres  (Arg).  S Hondaraon:  A 
ButtofflahS.  F Tanwd  (Frfc  R McFarlanw  P 
Mitchell.  P Baker.  P Unhurt  (Spt  P Har- 
nngun,'  J Hawke*  (SA);  P Lonord  (Ana);  A 
Cepta  (Gar)-  S Rienarason:  R Rafferty:  W 
Was  mar  ISA):  M McNulty  (Ztm):  O Cloriu  I 
GarrWo  (Sgl  7#  D Hospital  (Spl:  T John- 
stone (Ziml.  UA  Jlmenec  (Sp);  P Baton 
Zhang  Uan-wsl  iCMna);  A Fortarend 
(Swa);  K Clark;  R Davis  (Aua).  74  M Mou- 
land;  S Ballesteros  |Sp):  □ Cooper.  L 
Bond.  P way.  R Muntz  (Nethi.  M Haiitnrg 


A Caltait  M Harwood  l*u»i; 
....  O Chopre  (Swa)  TB  R Coles, 
Green  (Aua).  M Jonzon  (Sws).  T9  B Lon  3- 
mulr:  T Jacklln.  SS  S Punrea.  P Eata  S3 
Kang  Wook-eoon  (5  KOrl 
COLONIAL  TOURNAMRNT  (Fori  Worth. 
Texas  l Wrstroiri  liadsrs  ftlS  urUeaa 
standi;  43  B Fa* on.  04  P Goydo*.  J Leon- 
Bid.  J f uryk  W B Tway,  B Henn4ngw.  D 
Duval  BB  J 3himan:  L WMhins;  L fiirter. 
T Tones;  D Frost  D Ogrtu  07  F Allom.  G 
Krart  T Herron:  L Rottsttr  B Gtoaaaa  J 
Houston.  T Woods;  B Andrade.  F Funk.  M 
CaJcsvecxtiU.  P Jacobsen:  E fieri.  AIsm 
SB  □ Frost  (SA)  47  F AU«m  (SAI.  #8  S 
Appleby  (Aua).  S EWnflton  |Aua|.  70  G 
Worn  (Hi!;  C Parry  |Aus|.  71  K HosokawB 
iJspanj.  72  J 0 Jaw  (Moan).  73  $ Lyla 
(Sadi.  74  P Tatwangi  INZ). 

BHOUSH  LAWNS’  CUW*  AMATBUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (Saumon,  East  Coast): 
Owrtar  Wsolat  R Hudson  (WhoaSsyl  lost 
to  ■ RMcBHb  (Sandlway)  SU.  K Egtord 
(Witpshtra)  Kn  to  K Rostroa  iQRharoa) 
SU:  K SaBfe  (Waierfoovilloi  bt  K Snovlss 
(Royal  Circus  Porta)  342;  K Bartm  rSt 
aaotae  ■ Hin.  tx  G stmoaon  tciacwieatan 
and  District)  241.  1 anil  «Mat»i  RaicUTe 
bat  to  Rostroa  lup.  Smith  lot  to  Aaton 
»t 

SCOTTISH  WOMEN’S  AMATEUR 
CHAMPKMUHIP  (W  Kilbride);  QuBTW- 
Owstra  S Wood  (AbenMen  Lodras)  a L 
Morton  (TulUsUani  tup;  A Han  (Sbriuig) 
H E Farquiidraan-BisCK  rDeeatoel  or  sum; 
H Minis  Brian  (Henot  Walt  Univ)  K F An- 
derson (BTairgowrio]  by  luo.  C Warsaw 
(Dundee  Univi  bt  O JKUon  (Ctxhrena 
Ceatial  349  Sail  Haahn  Rom  bt  wood 
347.  Monaghan  bt  Ksrgon  4S3. 

Tennis 

ATP  BT  POCLTEN  QRAND  PWOOw* 
tmrdkwh  U Hwaai  ISml  M S SChUkOO 
[Noth)  1-a.  S-l.  6-3  Ban  I Mi  ala-  * 
pinl  (Urn)  W D Hrbaty  (Stovakl  r-O.  fr-1.  P 
Radar  (Ausl  U Norman  B-t.  40.  M. 
WORLD  TEAM  CUP  (DbBMkknft:  9km 
Orm  NaUKrtanda  Z Snodea  1.  CaRep 

2.  (ASM  State*  1 Wd  oms  amoWw 

3.  Croatia  a. 


WOMEN’S  WORLD  DOUBLES  CUP 

(Edinburgh);  Iwnl  rhUr  R Areadt/M 
■oBsaraf  (US/Neth)  bt  M Paa/C  Ruoln 
tArgliS)  6-T.  6-3:  R MoMBm/M  IMF 
(Ausuapan)  u L McNalt/L  Nanond  (USr 
uaj  6-t.  6-4. 

Badminton 

9UDOIMAM  CUP  (QMagow).  Rkrst  Diw 
IMasa  SamMbiafe  China  3.  Indonoda  Z. 
M/utlii  Ohio  Or  France  *.  Spain  1: 
Belarus  < lielano  l . Qreoo  Or  Sri  Lanka  3, 
Uroel  Z Seven  fa  3.  South  Africa  Z 
Jamaica  X Paktetan  X Maurithn  3.  Guoto- 
mala  2.  Oroup  7i  Luxembourg  4,  Argon- 
biw  i;  Roly  6,  Cyprus  0,  Slovakia  4,  Mtuico 
i:  Brent  a,  Mona  z 

Baseball 

awrwcar  uuKHjRt  OovaUra  a.  Kan- 
in  Cdy  1:  Nbw  York  Z Bason  & Taxu  ia 
Oakland  7 

NATIONAL  LRAOUM  San  Francisco  7. 
Colorado  & San  Diego  4.  Los  Angelas  1; 
Philadelphia  3.  NY  Mels  10:  UantroeJ  3. 
PitMburgnU 

Basketball 

EUROPSAN  CHAMPIONSHIP  QUALK 
PVDM  HOUND  MemOraep  C (Pszlnek. 
Slovakia f.  England  109.  Lwcembaurg  64. 
Mawa  Oreap  B (Stove rtsVe  Kdnjlee): 
Betgtom  Bi.  Englana  67. 

KRAI  Bnlen  Conference  OaeM  Chi- 
cago 73.  Mtami  66  (Chicago  toed  aorta 
2-0) 


Western  Province  next 
Saturday. 

“It’s  a very,  very  good 
team  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing for  the  British  public 
because  quite  a few  of  these 
players  will  be  playing 
against  the  Lions  In  the 
coming  weeks.’’  said  the 
Leicester  coaching  director 
Bob  Dwyer,  who  has  been 
enlisted  to  take  charge  of 
the  World  XV  for  the 
second  successive  season. 

Because  of  tour  commJt- 


Cardina  ToBo;  13.  F SaeeN  (It)  Poke  IS.  A 
Edo  (Sp)  Kolme;  W.  e Canea>6  (It)  PoiB;  is. 
A Stankov  (Run)  Realedo;  is.  F Raaebil  (it) 
Asica:  17.  a nardomanleo  (It)  Camhia 
Tone:  IS.  M Betfln  (tt)  Caremidie  Rafln:  IB. 
M Guald  (b)  Po«;  20.  u Scops i (It)  Ros 
Mary  all  aome  onto.  Deem*  i.  P Tonkav 
(Rut)  Mapet  2Shr  S8reln  42aec;  Z L Leb- 
lanc (Ft)  Pom  ta  4iaee:  3.  i Goa  (b)  Saaco 
1.07;  4,  R p*bto  Ik)  Saaco  t.Wi  3.  M Pan- 
tanl  00  MetcMone  Uno  mi:  B,  A Nos  (it) 
Asica  1.43:  r.  M Coppontlo  (W  Magimdo 
MG  1.46;  «.  P SavoMart  (0)  RoNoss  240; 
9,  L Piapoil  (It)  Ceremidia  RaHn  2.49;  io.  a 
Shetor  (Kaz)  Asks  3.05;  11.  G SJmonl  (It) 
riUDUhcto  MG  3.M:  12.  N MicsU  (IQ  AK1 
16a  13.  G Quart nl  (It)  Pan  368;  t*.  p 
Ugrumav  (Rus)  Raedotto  369;  is.  E Zalna 
m Asica  4.01.  13.  G W Grande  («  Mapel 
4.02: 17,  W Beni  (b)  Brndalai  438:  16.  F 
Sfmeort  W Asks  Bin.  19.  M Dorati  (It) 
Scon  BM  20.  A Merckx  (B el)  Pott)  5.09. 


meats,  Wasps  are  without 
Darren  Molloy  and  Rob 
Henderson  (Ireland),  Law- 
rence Dallaglio  (Lions)  and 
Andy  Gomarsall,  Chris 
Sheasby,  Nick  Greenstock 
and  Alex  King  (England). 

• Philippe  Salnt-Andre 
win  be  joined  at  Gloucester 
next  season  by  his  brother 
Raphael  and  by  the  West- 
ern Samoan  centre  Terry 
Fanolua.  Raphael,  a three- 
quarter,  has  played  with 
his  older  brother  at  Mont- 


ferrand  in  the  French  First 
Division. 

WASPSl  J UMam;  % Beider.  M Hafl.  L 
Scceee.  K Logma;  O Rees  (capt).  W 
Weed:  A — fc. » RMcliaO,  W Green.  D 
Cronta.  A Reed.  M Greenwood.  ■ 
Wlili*.  p CnrtvenT.  Replaeeeaeeta  M 
K Dmm.  A Imm,  R Wineey. 
WORLD  XV  (trom)i  Berltei  P Bene 
(Franca,  capt).  O Ca**m  (Australia).  R 
ReaN  (New  Zeeland).  W Snarl.  M 
?**»  Omto  FIJI).  L Arthtaa  (Argentine). 
S Vlars  (Prance),  a Beebe*  (New 
Zealand].  Y YeeMde  (Japan).  Porwiede. 
* C*WMr«jMre  (AttaeBi).  J Dsttoo.  P 
Von  He— dee.  » tmrt.  H Wiydce,  D 
nrereo.  P Wsne*e  (oil  Soutn  AWca).  j 
Joseph  (New  Zealand).  O HoieneL  J H 
nnindtt  (both  Prance).  N Pppnlewa 
Ifrctaod).  I 


blehl  2Tw  42ml n Sleec;  2.  C McRae  (06) 
Subaru  £0317:  3,  C Sales  (Sp)  Ford 
£44.04;  4.  R Burn*  (OB)  MtoubisM  2j44.11. 


Squash 


Cycling 


flub  S <kaf  (Oort  H A Coetzer  (SAI  4-S. 
7-3.  7-6. 


WHO  DTCALIA1  Iweift  stage  (Len- 
dano  to  Mondregone.  210km):  I.  U Wait 
(Cert  Footta  Stir  16mm  40oec:  Z M Ro*. 
■*»  (K)  Scngne:  3 E Loom  (tt)  AW;  4,  G 
Mqgmiaaan  (Swe)  Amor*  4 vita:  3 M Trv 
vereonl  (it)  Merca&xie  Uno;  3 u Umod 
(0)  Rartocc  7.  D Contrint  (It)  Braaclalac  8. 
G BeMucd  ttt)  Ceremtafte  Rdln;  8.  j Wer- 
oer  (Ge.)  CaraMcfte  Rutin:  10.  F Boldato 
(K)  Megnflcio  MG:  11.  M Huaa6)s  (Stovak) 


Chess 

■TWTITT  QMHINUfTnftllMid  Cwof 

A Beiyavoky  (Slovak)  X.  V Akopian  (Arm)  K; 
M ntescoB  (Sp)  X V Sokw  (Rue)  XV  Tops, 
lov  (But)  1.  N snort  (Eng)  a P San  So- 
gundo  (So)  o,  a Snirav  I3p)  1:  J Piket 
(Netn)  3 J Polgar  (Hun)  1 . Leedora*  Srilnnr 
£ Belymky.  Topalov  iZ  Aimer  Short  1. 

Equestrianism 

WINDSOR  TMRMUT  HVWT  (Bttar 
oremgc);  1.  W Trier  (p  Lyon,  OB)  476ptr. 
Z KUin  Castle  (E  Stftoe.  Nmh)  3 
Much  Tbe  Bast  (A  Tucker.  06]  434  4. 
Rhyndn  Uw  (A  Verdin*,  tt)  51-0. 

Hockey 

WOMENS  WTHBRAITOIIAI*  England  0. 


Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  Italy  Cl*  |ta»  uWi  Western 
Cnaferewoe  ftielgt  Detmtt  3 Colorado  0 
(Detroit  lead  lerlas  S-1). 


Motor  Sport 


ABORN  l IME  RALLYr  Leedbiq  peertene 

(aflat  i«  stage*]:  1,  T Mtanw  (fin)  Mim- 


(Eng)  bt  B Haddrafl  (Aim)  15-12,  T-15. 
15-12.  16-7:  M SIM  (Engl  tt  A Toes  (Eng) 
15-11. 16-10, 16-3.  FM  SUN  h Berrefl 
6-13  15-8.  15-1.  15-8. 

Evening  Racing  . 

PONTEFRACT 

«.«0  (In  4yd*)i  1,  COLDER 
TWNDRRBOLT,  J Weaver  (11-4  F*V):  Z, 
Whltae  Reek  (4-ij;  a,  BenroBHe  (30-1). 
11  ran.  Hd,  3 (N  THiMari  Tote:  £330;  Cl  JO. 
Cl  SO.  C7JSJ.  Dual  F-  Cl 7.90.  Trio:  £25950. 
CSF:  £1137. 

TM  (1m  ST  Syria):  1,  OP  ALETTE,  J 
Weaver  (16-1);  L KWiauiaityra  OH 
(16-1):  3 U ta  Lose  (13-1);  4,  Cmh- 
mera  Lariy  (10-1).  Evens  Fev  Step  N Go. 
17  WL  X.  H.  (Lady  Harries)  Tots  CTO  717; 
C350.  £260,  £350.  Dos)  F.  £31320.  CSF; 
tsaaao.  THcaat  E341721.  NR;  Ooire 
7JO  (6T>  t,  RUSTY  BABE,  J Guinn 
(«-1);  2,  Out  Uka  Matai  [»-4);  3,  Ctaaay 
Oeo  £-1  Fbv).  5 ran.  X nk.  (j  Oulnti) 
TttK  £330;  £320.  £1.40.  Dual  F.  E8.7U 
CSF;  £12.75. 

C-OO  dm  4y*!>  1,  SOUTHERLY  WIND, 
5 F-*1.Lon-ta~1  *•  HeeaieaUe  (4-1); 

SUEZ1!*  E3i“  CSF;  c,3-5?- 

TOWCESTER 

CB»>  1,  JAMA KAN  PUGHT,  J 

yjg*1 *•  ■mWMie  Prb*ce  (7-2fc 
f,  w ta  Kina  iO-n  Fevj  12  ran  4,  11. 
(Mrs  S Lemymer)  Tote-  ESflOr  £2ML  Pi  nn 
CV13  Dual  F:  £19.00.  Trio;  b w CSF- 
£28 13.  NR:  Hige  Pileh. 

^ BOY.  N WU. 

Uamaon  p-D^a,  Hwitiunu  Lady  (4-t); 
* Fn’twioa  Come  (4-1).  H-4  Fov  fim- 

7.1S  RM)  1.  SALMON  RRZ|  u 4 

^tegera|d(4-fiFm0;a.  tv- 

- 05-1).  B ran.  s.  3 (N  Hander 


I CI^O-  ^-60.  C4.73  Dust 

F:  £370.  CSF:  £3.74. 

<J£“  W*1  1.  CARDINAL  BULB,  N 
VWBtomeon  (M);  S,  dam  Lad  (7-Z  Far); 
W,  CoeaerEry^  Store  (6-1).  13  ran.  11.  25. 
(JittM  Vettaa  wntlams)  Tote:  £8.10;  £ijp. 

f2JS’r^5^S>ua,  P:  Trice  £41.00. 

2®  ®-  Tncast  £130^2. 

S’J*  If  Win  AN  ACC. 

2.  MW  OTTre  Raga  (13^ 
rSn*:  ft  ."*■  BB"  * ran-  3 tad. 

Weekend  fixtures 


(30  unless  salad) 

Soccer 

JWjRNDLY  MTERHAnotfALl  England  v 
South  Atrws  (8  0.  Old  Traflord). 
NATIONWIDE  PLAY-OFF  FINALS 
Di*Wo-  Itothampton 
*SW««l  Ttane  Seeeta  DhWoR: 
BrenttonJ  v Crewe. 

YEwmam  Scottish  cupi  ru  ku- 
”fiu j°*l  * (,b,ox  Stadium. 

Rugby  Union 

tssssr  w*w  v woHd  xv 

Rugby  League 

BNFL  NATIONAL  PLAY-OFF  FINALS 


> ■ 

;v 

9 


Dress  reh^rsal . . . the  Lions  locks  Doddie  Weir,  left,  and  Simon  Shaw  battle  for  possession  as  they  go  through  line-out  practice  in  Durban  yesterday 
under  the  supervision  of  Jim  Telfer,  bottom  left,  the  forwards  coach,  and  Ian  McGeechan,  the  chief  coach  . photographs:  alexlivesey 


guide, 

ner,  describe 

resembling  “a  maajgpaicb^g  • ^ 
a five-pound  notfrfrfflfrfi  gOTft  ’. 
with  a pairof  tong^j,  „>  ; 

It  isnot,  of4wa^ho*twf? 
bow  naany  which  equate,  wfc.  , 
at  the  start  10th  Dspcy  saAny 

bad  a hole  In  one^  He  hit  a 

four-iron  which  ntaded  "one. 
more  roll  and  it  sink  In.*. 
did  the  same  witl£>  pittA  js^: 
the  18th.  where  another  . 

would  have  . give^  him  aft 7^.-. 
eagle  aud  ihei'-o utfiglit^  - 
leadi 

After  his  poor  rtm,  oa.tt»;A. 
tour,' Darcy  was  lcar.  on  coufr  7 

deuce.  He  decideftun  one 
golfs  (Adest  Quich-cures. 
get  another  putter,  and  opted.,-?  , 
for  the  type  used  tjy  — yefi 
Tiger  Woods,  a ^ptty  CaagL,.,- 
eron  model,  “IE  I hole  half 
;xoany,  as  Tiger . does," . Darcy 
said,  “HI  be  happy." 

This  Tigermante,  though,  is  • 
getting  out  ofhand  — isn’t  tt?";..: . 
Yesterday  morning  a punter,  , , 
despite  knowing  that  Woods 
was  four  behind  the  leaders  ; 
after  the  first  round  afthe  US 
Tour  event  in  FOrt  Worth;  .:.'" 
went,  to  Ladbrokes  in  Ux*  ’ 
bridge  and,  finding  them  not. . . . 
yet  open,  pushed  an  envelope.  . . ; 
through  the  letter-box,  with  .-.  ' 
the  message:  “Take  first  price  V • 
Tiger  Woods."  The  envelope 
contained  £1.000  in'  cash  He  . - . 
got  5-2,  but  had  he  taken  it  to  • ■ 
Wentworth  he  would  have  ... 
found  William  HlU  ready  to;  • 
.offer  4-1. 

Clarke,  aware  that  this  is  a 
big  week,  in  terms  of  immedi- 
ate money  and.  of  Ryder  Cup 
rewards,  played  a lotless  well  . 
than  he  had  in  the  pro-am, 
when  he  also  had  a 66.  “The 
difference,"  he  said,  “is  that 
Tm  prepared  to  .grind  it  out  . 
these  days.”  That  he  had  only 
29  putts  also  helped. 

Nick  Faldo,  ■ who  opened 
with  a respectable.  70,  spent  " 
much  of  his  time  afterwards 
standing  by  a double-decker  . 
bus.  It  Is  probably  some  time 
since  he  last  rode  In  one;  but 
this  version  was  being  used 
rather  profitably  — to  adver-.'  - 
tise  his  new  line  of  a spon- 
sor’s clothing. 


-_-1 


Tennis 


Henman  draws 

local  in  Paris 


Stephen  Blartay 

TIM  HENMAN,  strug- 
gling with  a painful 
elbow,  the  day  surface 
and  just  about  any  opponent, 
has  drawn  the  29-year-old 
Frenchman  Olivier  Delaifre 
in  the  first  round,  of  the 
French  Open,  which  begins  at 
Roland  Garros  on  Monday. 
Although  Delaitre  is  ran  ked 
only  143,  he  reached  the  last 
16  of  the  French  Open  three' 
years  ago  and  win  have  the 
crowd  on  his  side. 

Henman,  the  British  No.  1 
and  seeded  14.  had  an  opera- 
tion in  Marth  to  remove 
pieces  of  floating  bone  from 
his  right  elbow.  The  opera- 
tion was  successful  but  Hen- 
man is  still  in  pain  and  may 
have  been  better  advised  to 
miss  the  day-court  season. - 
Last  year  he  was  knocked  out. 
in  the  first  round  in  Paris. 


The  British  No.  2 Greg  Ru- 
sedski has  not  foiled  to  reach 
the  second  round  in  two  at- 
tempts but  feces  a difficult 
opening  match  against  Fran- 
cisco Clavet  of  Spain,  who  last 
year  reached  tbe  fourth- 
round.  The  winner  will  play 
the  No.  1 seed  Pete  Sampras, 
provided  the  American  beats 
Fabrice  Santoro  from  France. 

Sampras,  who  strained  a 
thigh  muscle  fills  week  at  the 
world  team  championships  in 
Ddsseldorf;  reached  the  semi- 
finals in  Paris  last  year,  bis 
best  performance  in  the 
French  Open,  but  has  played 
only  two  frill  matches  on 
European  clay  this  year,  los- 
ing them  both. 

Sweden's  Thomas  Enqvist 
ranked  No;  9 in  the  world, 
pulled  out  of  the  tournament 
yesterday.  The  German  Boris 
Becker  (No.  12)  and  Todd 
Martin  of  tbe  US  (No.  16)  had 
already  withdrawn. 


T eenage  pair  set  for  Eastbourne 

teenage  stars  Venus  1 try  to  regain  the  under-21 
I Williams  and.  Anna  title  she  won.  in  took 


Koumikovu  are  to  compete 
at  the  Direct  Line  Insur- 
ance International 
women’s  championship  In 
Eastbourne  next  month 
Williams,  16,  of  the 
United  States  — who  stands 
6ft  2in  — - has  requested  a 
wild  card  into  the  open 
singles  and  the  15-year-old 
Russian  Kourxdkova  will 


try  to  regain  the  under-21 
title  she  won  in  1996. 

Iva  Majoli  and  Jennifer 
Capriati  have  already  been 
defeated  by  Williams  this 
year.  Kournlkova,  world 
Junior  champion  In  1995, 
made  an  outstanding  Grand 
Slam  debut  when  she  upset 
Barbara  Panlus,  of  Austria, 
^■No.14  seed,  on  her  way 
to  the  fourth  round  of  the  US 
Open  last  year. 


/’A  ||  — 


The  Guardian  and  Wisden  come  toaetii»?r 
to  produce  the  most  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  Ashes  online. 


Keep  up  io  djfc  v.’itl1 

reviews  ;ir-1  results  - in  evot 

nersped.vesonth^ffitchss. 

covf-rsge  of  the  poet-inotch  r 


..'us!  j;;*:!  Test  .catch  Sckc-ts 

'>u  • “Tr.  *.-.Tt‘atft  ac  ih\:.]:;u;ry 

_ * Gc-fi'iiaf  fi-mai!  uosates  cu  u-iVi 
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United 

calm 

about 

striker 

claims 

John  Wnrcfle 


[EWCASTLE  UNITED 
{are  ready  to  stand  by 
(their  Colombian 
striker  Faustino  Asprilla, 
after  bis  alleged  dust-up  with 
a policeman  in  his  home  town 
ofTulua.  Newcastle  said  they 
were  ..“quite  relaxed"  about 
the  accusations  that  Asprilla 
butted  the  policeman  while 

- being  ejected  from  a concert 

The  Colombian  chief  of 
-police.  Colonel  Jairo  Salcedo, 
said  the  officer  had  made  the 
_ complaint  after  almost  losing 
a tooth.  "While  Asprilla  was 
being  removed  for  verbally 
abusing  the  police,”  Salcedo 
said,  "he  hit  a policeman  with 
: ■ his  head  in  the  stadium.” 
-Newcastle  win  wait  to  hear 
AsprDla's  version  of  events 

- before  deciding  on  any  action. 
The  Argentinian  clubs  River 

•-1-  Plate: and  Boca  Juniors  both 
'want  the  27-year-ald  striker, 
but  it  would  be  a surprise  if 
foe  Premiership  side  use  this 
. - incident  to  offload  their  mer- 
._  curfal  star,  who  still  has  al- 

■ most  , three  seasons  of  his 
- . four-year  contract  to  run. 

• • "You  normally  find  that  by 
the  time  these  stories  reach 
here  they,  have  been  added  to 

: quitc  ahit,"  said  a Newcastle 
spokesman.  "There  will  be  no 
official  comment  until  we 
leanrfhe  foil  facts.  But  no- 
body Is  getting  too  excited. 
With  the  Queen  visiting  us 
today  we  have  more  pressing 
considerations." 

Asprilla  has  had  brushes 
with  the  law  before.  He  was 
" serving  a one-year  suspended 
: prison  sentence  for  possess- 

- tag  firearms  when  he  signed 

- fin*  Newcastle  in  a £6.7  million 

- deal  ’ta'inonths  ago.  It  was 
alsodatated  he  had  kicked  In 
the  door  of  a bus  in  a fit  of 

! temper,  written  off  four 
sports  cars  and  fled  to  Italy  to 
-escape  death  threats.  But 
Xevta  Keegan,  who  brought 
‘ him  to  Newcastle,  insisted: 
“A;Iot  of  the  stuff  was  over 
4he  top.  If  rd  believed  even  a 
tenth  of  It  I would  never  have 

■ r signed  him.” 

: . Asprilla  was  also  sent  off  in 
a ; World  Cup  qualifier  in 

- April  for  fighting  with  the 
. Paraguay  goalkeeper  Jose 

Luis  Chilavert  "He  spat  in 
my^face  and  that  made  me 
. angry,”  explained  the  Colom- 
blan.  “Any  player  would  have 
reacted  ta  foe  same  way." 

...  But:  Asprilla.  a popular 
member  of  the  Newcastle 
' .dressing  room,  wants  to  stay 

• at  the  dub  next  season.  "I 
plan  to  be  back  for  pre-season 
training  ta  July,  bidding  for  a 
ftast-temn  place."  he  said  in 

..the  dub  magazine.  Black  and 
: White;  "Many  hurtful  things 
have  been  written  about  me 
and  the  only  way  I can 

- answer  them  is  on  the  pitch. 

. "I  feel  proud  to  be  at  New- 
castle when  fans  chant  my 
-name.  1 want  to  help  Kenny 

- Dalglish  win  the 
cbamphmship." 
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In  suspense . . . Gary  Neville  hangs  out  in  training  at  Old  Trafford  wondering  whether  he  will  join  his  younger  brother  Phil  in  England’s  team  to  play  South  Africa  there  tonight 

Gascoigne  left  alone  to  set  his  mind 


David  Lacey  on  Glenn  Hoddle’s  latest 
tactic  before  tonight’s  England  match 
and  a telling  contrast  with  Phil  Neville 


jrumour  as  Hill 
quits  Fulham 

JIMMY  HDX  severed  his 
connection  with  Fulham 
yesterday,  sparking  con- 
tusion about  the  reason  why. 
iGrU&Martiri  Thorpe. 

The  broadcaster  said  he 
had  resigned  after  10  years  as 
ehatrman  and  a director  to 
. spend  more  time  with  his 
family.  But  it  is  understood 
that  internal  division  at 
board  , level  also  played  a 
-part 

The  alleged  dispute  centres 
on  how  foe  club  are  run.  Hill 
and  si  fellow  director,  Tom 
Wilson,  who  also  resigned 
yesterday,  are  understood  to 
want  to  retain  foe  club's 
status  as  a company  limited 
. by  guarantee  which  no  indi- 
vidual can  own  or  make  a 
profit  from.  Fulham  were  set 
up  this  way  when  they  were 
'saved  from  going  under  in 
■ 1887. 

/But  HSU  was  refusing  to 
comment  - yesterday,  saying 
instead:  “I  need  freedom  from 
responsibility,  finance,  per- 
Airman ce  and  salvation.  But  I 
have  no  worries,  no  responsi- 
.WUties  and  no  regrets,  which 
Jr*  very  nice  position  to  be 
ta.” 

Oa  Fulham's  future,  he 
said?  “The  road  is  set  out  for 
.-them.  We've  regained  the 
ground,  there  will  he  develop- 
-mant-There  will  bopefoBy  he 
capital  put  into  the  club 
w§&hwfflbe  useful  to  pur- 
cb«»utayer$  and  to  rebuild 
astound  and  to  provide  a 
base  fir  the  future  which  is 
-unshaftaable." 

- Fulham,  recently  promoted 
frOtatimThlrd  Division,  have 
-a^wJefaalrtnan  ta  Billy  Mud- 
the  club’s  long-term 
hacker.  He  is  under- 
SSStoSrodoneadeal  t» 
Ihttjf  the  freehold  of  Craven 
Cottage,  where  planning  per- 
mission  for  a new  stadium 
Sas  been  granted. 


Hit.  NEVILLE  has  an 
opportunity  to  show 
that  he  has  the  mak- 
ings of  another  Chris- 
tian Ziege  in  England's 
friendly  against  South  Africa 
at  Old  Trafford  this  evening. 
The  match  will  also  begin  to 
determine  whether  foe  Chris- 
tian zeal  that  Glenn  Hod  die  is 
devoting  to  foe  remaking  of 
Paul  Gascoigne  is  really 
worthwhile. 

The  younger  of  Manchester 
United’s  Neville  brothers  will 
be  winning  his  second  Eng- 
land cap  with  his  first  inter- 
national appearance  for  12 
months.  He  played  his  previ- 
ous game,  under  Terry  Vena- 
bles. a year  ago  yesterday 
when  England  beat  China  3-0 
in  Beijtag. 

Phil  Neville  will  be  one  of 
Hoddle’s  wing-backs;  whether 
he  plays  on  foe  right  side  or 
the  left  will  depend  on  how 
much  of  a risk  the  England 
coach  is  prepared  to  take  with 
Graeme  Le  Saux,  who  will  be 
a crucial  figure  when  England 
meet  Poland  ta  a World  Cup 
qualifier  a week  from  now. 

Gascoigne  is  hack  in  foe 
side  for  foe  first  time  since 
the  World  Cup  game  in  Geor- 
gia nearly  seven  months  ago. 
Since  then  he  has  suffered  a 
foot  injury  which  forced  him 
to  miss  the  qualifiers  against 
Italy  and  Georgia  at  Wem- 
bley’. He  has  also  been  pur- 
sued by  unflattering  news- 
paper stories  concerning  his 
activities  off  the  field. 

Yesterday,  as  foe  media  as- 
sembled at  England's  Chesh- 
ire headquarters  hoping  Gas- 
coigne would  be  available  to 
tell  them  that  he  bad  never 
felt  better,  that  be  would  not 
let  England  or  Hodcfle  down 
and  that  reports  of  his  baccha- 


Soccer 


nalia  were  grossly  exagger- 
ated, word  came  that  he  would 
not  be  there.  Instead  Hoddle 
resumed  his  now  familiar  role 
as  Major  Barbara  and  re- 
affirmed his  intention  to  save 
Gazza's  footballing  souL 

"He’s  got  nothing  to  prove 
to  me  as  a footballer,"  Hoddle 
declared.  "What  we  need  to  do 
over  a long  period  of  time  is 
to  get  him  back  to  his  very 
best  That's  foe  issue  here. 

“I  Celt  that  coming  here 
today  wouldn't  be  foe  right 
thing  for  him  tomorrow.  As 
coach  I’ve  got  to  have  that  op- 
tion. The  day  before  the  game 
he  needs  to  get  his  mind  well 
and  truly  focused  on  foe 
match.  That's  the  only  way  I 
see  Paul  can  turn  this  thing 
around.” 

For  several  weeks  now  Hod- 
dle has  been  sending  out  clear 
signals  that  if  Gascoigne  were 
fit  he  would  be  needed  in 
Poland.  The  England  coach 
insists  that  this  evening’s 
match  is  not  a make-or-break 
situation  for  the  player,  bnt 
the  more  sceptical  observers 
will  take  a deal  of  convincing 
that  Gascoigne  has  foe  stam- 
ina for  Chorzow  a week  today. 

Gascoigne  will  resume  his 
international  duties  playing 
behind  the  two  strikers,  who 
will  probably  be  Alan  Shearer 
and  Teddy  Sbertagham  with 
Ian  Wright,  Andy  Cole  or 
even  Paul  Scboles  coming  off 
the  beach  at  some  time.  David 
Batty  and  Robert  Lee  are  set 
to  provide  foe  back-up  in  mid- 
field.  Although  foe  game  is  at 
Old  Trafford,  David  Beckham 
may  appear  only  as  a 
substitute. 

Hoddle  has  to  strike  a bal- 
ance between  testing  Gas- 
coigne ta  a realistic  England 
setting  and  saving  his  players 


for  Poland.  He  also  needs  to 
beat  a South  Africa  team  who, 
far  from  being  guinea-pigs  in 
the  Gascoigne  rehabilitation 
programme,  are  strong  ta 
midfield  with  the  means  to 
raise  the  pace  of  the  game  to 
levels  which  could  leave  the 
prodigal  son  behind. 

Hoddle  repeated  his  convic- 
tion that  Gascoigne  could  ex- 
tend his  playing  career  by 
several  years  if  he  had  better 
luck  with  injuries  and  looked 
after  himself. 

On  Tuesday,  by  which  time 
foe  England  squad  will  have 
reported  back  for  duty,  Gas- 
coigne will  celebrate  his  30th 
birthday.  It  promises  to  he  a 
more  sober  occasion  than  his 
29th  anniversary  ta  Hong 
Kong.  “Well  have  a cake 
made  for  him  and  well  have  a 
drink  with  in  the  hotel,’’ 
Hoddle  promised. 

Gascoigne  is  being  put  on 
trust  not  to  stray  off  line  in 
between.  “He’ll  know  he’s  got 
to  be  sensible  about  the  situa- 
tion,” said  Hoddle,  "and  if  he 

Still  goes  and  does  things  then 
hell  he  hammered.  But  he’s 
looking  forward  to  these 
matches  and  I don't  think 
hell  chuck  it  away." 

Phil  Neville  talked  good 
sense,  saying  he  had  not  ex- 
pected to  get  back  into  foe 
England  squad  after  a season 
of  injury  and  glandular  fever 
but  was  now  keen  to  do  well 
enough  against  South  Africa 
to  be  considered  for  the 
Poland  game.  "The  boy’s  got  a 
bright  future.”  said  Hoddle. 
“With  his  brother,  he’s  a 
great  credit  to  foe  family.  It’s 
nice  and  refreshing." 

Certainly  England  could  do 
with  a refresher  tonight 

EM  a (-AND  (possible):  Rawan 

(Blackburn);  Known  (Arsenal), 
(•Blhsila  (Aston  Villa).  Campbell 
(Totten n am);  F MeviUa  (Manchester 
United).  Lm  (Newcastle),  Q— eolpt 
(Rangers).  Batty  (Newcastle).  Le  bn 
I Bloc*  bum);  Bwfajtam  (Tottenham). 
(Newcastle). 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  (possible):  i 
Mo  taxon,  Radaba,  Flab,  Town 
Kbmralo,  Tinkler,  Bathnea,  Boafl, 


Fish  on 
crest  of 
a wave 


John  Perlman  on  an 
Old  Trafford  return 


central  defender 
Mark  Fish,  who  has 
been  playing  for  Lazio 
in  Serle  A this  season, 
might  well  have  been  in 
Alex  Ferguson's  Premier- 
ship-winning squad.  In- 
stead he  returns  to  Old 
Trafford  as  a key  member 
of  foe  Sooth  Africa  side 
who  meet  England  in 
tonight’s  friendly 

international. 

Ferguson  insisted  on  a 
trial  period  in  February  last 
year  before  Fish  eventually 
opted  to  go  to  Rome.  Just 
what  foe  player  thought  of 
that  emerged  in  a news- 
paper column  he  wrote  for  a 
Johannesburg  newspaper 
soon  afterwards. 

“When  I arrived  at  Man- 
chester United,  Alex  Fergu- 
son wanted  me  to  play  a 
trial,"  he  wrote.  “I  played 
in  a game,  bnt  the  biggest 
insult  of  all  was  watching 
Steve  Bruce  and  Gary  Pal- 
lister  that  night  against 
Everton.  I can’t  say  who 
was  worse,  because  to  me 
they  were  both  average. 
For  sure,  they  were  good  in 
the  air,  but  whenever  they 
got  the  hall  at  their  feet 
they  gave  it  away.” 

That  may  sound  arrogant 
and  brash,  but  Fish  Is  usu- 
ally exactly  the  opposite: 
shy,  softly  spoken,  very  po- 
lite. He  shows  his  fondness 
for  people  by  presenting 
them  with  poems,  his  own 
literary  efforts  embellished 
with  hits  borrowed  from 
Jim  Morrison.  His  long- 
term ambition,  he  has  said, 
is  to  be  a psychologist 

He  has  signed  a three- 
year  contract  at  Lazio  bnt 
says  he  is  ready  to  move  on. 
“I  have  had  a number  of 
offers  in  Serle  A,  bnt  I don’t 
see  myself  staying  in  Ital- 
ian football,”  he  says. 
“Here  we  eat  sleep  and 
drink  football,  and  I’ve 
never  been  that  type  of  per- 
son. Football  isn't  my  life.  I 


prefer  the  RngHwh  way  of 
footbalL  I know  they  don’t 
train  as  much  and  you  have 
a social  life.” 

Fish  is  his  own  man. 
Early  last  year  South  Afri- 
ca’s coach  Clive  Barker 
gave  him  orders  to  stay  in 
his  own  half  for  the  first 
part  of  the  African  Cup  of 
Nations  quarter-final 
against  Algeria.  But  the 
first  attacking  move  of  the 
match  saw  Fish  lunge 
through  a crowd  of  defend- 
ers to  score  South  Africa’s 
first  goal  in  a 2-1  win. 
Barker  described  his  in- 
structions as  “one  tactic 
which  I’m  glad  didn’t 
work”. 

Fish  has  spent  a year  bat- 
tling to  prove  he  is  worthy 


‘1  prefer  the  English 
way  of  football.  I 
know  they  don’t 
train  as  much’ 


of  a place  at  Lazio.  “Italian 
football  Is  known  for  its 
defensive  ways  and  I was 
criticised  for  being  too 
adventurous,”  he  says. 
“But  I have  had  to  mark 
some  of  the  top  players  in 
the  world  and  my  game  as  a 
defender  has  improved. 
Now  I know  when  to  go 
forward  and  when  not  to 
go  forward.” 

Well,  most  of  the  time. 
Against  Verona  in  January, 
the  23-year-old  Fish  de- 
cided it  was  sink  or  swim. 
“Every  time  I pushed  for- 
ward I could  see  foe  coach 
going  nuts  on  the  bench, 
but  he  was  much  happier 
after  1 scored.” 

Back  home  Fish  is  idol- 
ised in  the  townships  but, 
until  recently,  hardly  no- 
ticed in  the  white  areas 


Hockey 


Hodgson  flees  Inter  abuse 


Martin  Thorp* 


ROY  HODGSON  could 
stand  no  more  abuse 
and -quit  as  Internazion- 
ale  coach  yesterday,  even 
though  foe  Italian  club  have 
two  Serie  A games  left  in 

their  quest  for  a European 
Cup  place. 

The  Blackburn  manager- 
elect  walked  away  after  fans 
pelted  him  with  coins  and  cig- 
arette lighters  when  Inter  lost 
the  Uefa  Cup  final  in  a penal- 
ty shoot-out  on  Wednesday. 
He  also  had  a public  alterca- 
tion with  his  Argentine  mid- 
fielder Javier  ZaneJt^  who 
resented  being  substitute. 

Hodgson  was  reportedly  ta 
tears  at  a press  conference 
the  following  day  when  he 
said  he  was  resigning 
immediately.  . ' 

Inter’s  chairman  Massimo 
Moratti  asked  him  to  sleep  on 
it  but  Hodgson  insisted  on 
leaving.  ”1  thought  Hodgson 


would  stand  up  to  it  psycho- 
logically but  he  didn’t,"  said 
Moratti  yesterday. 

The  Italian  sports  paper  La 
Gazzetta  Deflo  Sport  criti- 
cised Hodgson's  behaviour  on 
Wednesday  night  as  "incredi- 
ble” and  accused  h i m of  “sim- 
ply losing  his  head". 

But  Moratti  added:  “1  am 
sorry  that  the  fans  consider 
Hodgson  foe  guilty  party;  1 


Hodgson . . . tearful  goodbye 


think  they  exaggerated.  I 
know  Hodgson  well  and  he 
does  not  deserve  such  a 
mortification." 

Hodgson  will  be  hoping  that 
his  move  to  Blackburn,  an- 
nounced in  February,  offers 
some  calm  after  the  storm. 

Eric  Cantona  is  still  decid- 
ing whether  to  come  out  of 
retirement  and  play  in  a testi- 
monial ta  France  tomorrow 
night. 

Manchester  United,  who 
hold  the  player’s  registration, 
have  given  him  permission  to 
play  in  foe  game  for  Stephane 
and  Pascal  Planeque  ta  Lille. 
But  Cantona  is  worried  that 
the  media  presence  sparked 
by  bis  appearance  might 
overshadow  foe  game. 

Rotherham’s  former  striker 
Ronnie  Moore  is  foe  favourite 
to  be  appointed  as  foe  Third 
Division  club's  manager 
today. 

Liverpool’s  home  Uefa  Cup 
ties  next  season  will  be  shown 
live  on  BBC  television. 


Buckley  set 
for  Grimsby 

ALAN  BUCKLEY  fa  return- 
ing as  manager  of 
Grimsby,  where  he  spent  six 
successful  years  before  join- 
ing West  Bromwich  Albion  in 
1994.  Buckley,  46.  sacked  by 
Albion  ta  January,  succeeds 
Kenny  Swain,  who  was  dis- 
missed after  Grimsby  were 
relegated  from  foe  First  Div- 
ision. His  first  task  will  be  to 
replace  the  striker  Clive  Men- 
donca,  sold  to  Charlton  yes- 
terday for  £700,000. 

Southampton's  Graeme  Sou- 
ness  is  on  a shortlist  of  two  for 

the  managerial  vacancy  at 
Torino. 

Liverpool  are  understood  to 
be  chasing  foe  Monaco  mid- 
field player  Ali  Benarbia. 
“I’m  aware  of  Liverpool's  in- 
terest and  foe  idea  of  joining 
them  is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." said  the  2fryearold, 
valued  at  £3  million. 

Newcastle  are  interested  in 
Montpellier's  £4.5  million 
winger  Ibrahim  Bakayoko, 
aged  20. 


Hightown  final  hopes  damped 
by  England  coach’s  injury  scare 


Pat  Rowley 


Hightown,  the  bronze 
medal  winners  at  the 
European  women's  club 
championships  last  weekend, 
may  be  without  their  most  in- 
fluential player  for  foe  All- 
England  cup  final  against 
Clifton  tomorrow. 

Maggie  Souyave,  foe  Eng- 
land coach,  suffered  an  ankle 
injury  during  the  champion- 
ships and  it  is  responding 
slowly  to  treatment  High- 
town did  not  play  well  Last 
winter  when  she  was  absent, 
hut  did  beat  Glasgow  Western 
4-2  on  Monday  without  her  to 
clinch  foe  bronze. 

Even  if  Souyave  does  ap- 
pear ta  the  final  at  Milton 
Keynes  she  may  be  distracted 
by  England's  same  against 
the  United  States  which  starts 
immediately  afterwards.  But 
neither  side  will  lose  any 
players  to  foe  England  team. 
Hightown  gave  extended 


runs  to  several  promising 
youngsters  last  winter,  and 
were  ta  danger  of  relegation 
from  foe  premier  division  of 
the  National  League  until  foe 
final  day  of  the  season.  Yet 
they  have  reached  the  All- 
England  final  five  times  ta 
the  last  eight  years  and  won 
twice,  ta  1992  and  1995.  This 
season  they  had  an  easy  pas- 
sage, aided  by  10  goals  from 
the  England  forward  Tina 
Cullen. 

Clifton,  who  lost  last  year’s 
final  to  Ipswich  on  penalties, 
avenged  that  defeat  by  win- 
ning 4-2  at  Ipswich  in  the 
semi-finals  a fortnight  ago. 
They  have  enjoyed  their  best 
season,  and  now  have  a good 
ffhwnftp.  of  claiming  their  first 
national  title  ta  their  cente- 
nary year. 

• Russell  Garcia  Is  unavail- 
able for  the  England  men’s 
match  against  Germany  at 
Duisburg  next  Saturday.  He 
Is  replaced  by  Danny  Hail  of 
Guildford. 


where  he  grew  up.  “I  go  to 
restaurants  and  the  only 
one  who’ll  recognise  me  is 
the  waiter,  and  he'll  insist  I 
go  into  the  back  and  meet 
all  the  kitchen  staff,”  he 
once  said. 

Bat  he  was  angered  when 
his  old  school,  Pretoria 
Boys’  High,  described  the 
Hanker  Robbie  Brink  who 
was  picked  for  the  Rngby 
World  Cup  squad  as  “the 
school’s  first  Springbok", 
ignoring  the  fact  that  Fish 
had  been  playing  in  foe 
national  soccer  squad  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Fish  is  adored  by  black 
soccer  fans  — they  salute 
his  every  touch  with  a low, 
slow,  rumbling  cry  of 
•‘Feeesh*’  and  brandish 
fresh  carp  from  foe  stands 
— not  Just  for  his  bucca- 
neering style  of  play  but 
also  for  an  instinctive  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  that  was 
epitomised  after  Orlando 
Pirates  won  the  African 
Super  Cup  against  J S Ka- 
bylie  of  Algeria.  As  Pirates 
supporters  held  out  their 
arms  begging  for  souve- 
nirs, Fish  tossed  into  the 
stands  everything  he  had 
on  him  and  finished  foe 
celebrations  in  his 
underpants. 

Other  Incidents  have 
broadened  his  reputation 
as  a crazy  man.  A car  acci- 
dent in  1994  nearly  ended 
his  life.  In  Uganda,  during 
Pirates'  run  towards  win- 
ning foe  African  Champi- 
ons Cup,  he  flashed  bos 
underpants  at  a huge,  hos- 
tile Kampala  crowd.  In 
Sydney  he  stepped  into  a 
busy  road  and  started  di- 
recting traffic.  And  when 
the  South  Africa  team  were 
invited  to  Centurion  Park 
to  meet  foe  touring  Eng- 
land cricketers  a year  ago 
he  decided,  in  the  nicest 
possible  way,  to  tell  Mike 
Atherton  that  he  thought 
he  was  ugly. 


Ice  Hockey 


Avalanche 
set  to  fall 


Me  Batehelder 


THE  Colorado  Avalanche 
must  win  tonight’s  fifth 
game  in  the  best-of-seven 
semi-final  series  against  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings  in  Denver 
to  avoid  losing  the  Stanley 
Cup  they  won  for  foe  first 
time  a year  ago. 

The  Red  Wings  lead  3-1 
after  beating  the  Avalanche 
6-0  in  Detroit  on  Thursday, 
when  four  goals  from  their 
Russians  Igor  Larionov  (2), 
Vyacheslav  Kozlov  and  Sergei 
Federov  took  them  closer  to  a 
final  series  against  foe  New 
York  Rangers  or  foe  Philadel- 
phia  Flyers.  Detroit  have  not 
won  the  cup  since  1955. 

Thursday’s  game  was 
marred  by  a series  of  brawls 
resulting  in  eight  major  pen- 
alties, and  three  players,  Rene 
Corbet  of  Colorado  and  Bren- 
dan Shanahan  and  Martin 
Lapointe  of  Detroit,  were 
ejected. 
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Swing  king . . . Jesper  Parnevik  of  Sweden  launches  into  his  drive  from  the  11th  tee  on  his  way  to  a two-under-par  70.  Report,  page  22  tomjemohs 


bow  to  player 
1 blackmail’  I 


Martin  Thorpe  on  how  today’s  England  game  was  saved 


WHAT  was  sup- 
posed- to  be  a 
ground-breaking 
International  pro- 
moting the  racial  harmonies 
of  the  new  South.  Africa  de- 
generated into  acrimony  yes- 
terday when  the  Republic’s 
players  were  accused  of 
hlactana.il  by  their  own  FA 
after  threatening  to  boycott 
today's  game  with  England  at 
Old  Trafford  unless  their 
appearance  money  was 
increased. 

The  South  African  Football 
Association  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  releasing  a 
statement  branding  its  play- 
ers ■‘greedy’’  and  “merce- 
nary" for  forcing  the  hand- 
over of  the  whole  £125,000 
match  fee  and  warned  that 
the  team's  future  games 
might  be  In  jeopardy. 

The  SAFA,  had  budgeted 
that  some  of  the  match  fee  — 
paid  by  the  English  FA  — 
would  go  on  expenses,  some 
on  youth  development  and 
some  to  pay  the  players. 

But  after  players  and  offi- 
cials were  locked  , in  negotia- 
tions tor  most  of  yesterday, 
delaying  a training  session  at 
Old  Trafford  by  six  hours, 
officials  eventually  agreed  to 
give  the  players  more  appear- 
ance money. 

However,  the  SAFA  said  In 


its  statement:  “We  decided 
with  great  reluctance  to  band 
over  the  money'  in  order  to 
protect  our  Integrity  and  our 
agreement  with  the  Football 
Association  in  England. 

■The  decision  by  the  squad 
to  hold  us  to  ransom  has  been 
nothing  short*  of  mercenary 
and  a major  disappointment 
The  players  have  not  only  put 
the  fixture  of  their  own  Inter- 
national careers  in  jeopardy 
but  also  the  future  of  South 
Africa's  participation  in  the 
international  arena. 

“We  now  face  the  dilemma 
of  having  to  cancel  future  in- 
ternational engagements  be- 
cause the  match  fee  will  not 
cover  the  excessive  demands 
of  the  South  African  players." 

South  African  officials  said 
they  had  made  the  issue  pub- 
lic to  expose  “the  increas- 
ingly greedy  attitude  being 
adopted  by  the  players". 

This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  South  Africa  team 
have  threatened  to  boycott  an 
important  international 
match  unless  they  were  given 
increased  appearance  fees 
and  win  bonuses. 

“This  is  the  final  time  that 
the  association  will  allow  it- 
self to  be  blackmailed,’*  the 
statement  added. 

However,  one  player  said: 
"We  are  making  a stand  be- 


cause we  believe  we  deserve 
the  money H -Why  should  wif . \ 
settle  for  less  when 
bosses  are'  caught  helping  vvrTgr„ 
themselves?"  . 

Earlier  this  year,  the  SAFA  V^. 
president  Solomon  Morewft  1 ■■:?§£.■'■ 
resigned  after  a judicial  ter.  ■>  •.  y?s£  r 
quiry  found  he  had  misman- 
aged  the  association's  ft- 
nances  and  overpaid  himself.  ; - _ 

it  is  the  second  big  disap--  . 

pointment  involving  the. 
game.  It  had  been  hoped  that  - y.  ‘jg?, 
the  South  African  president  • %“ 
Nelson  Mandela  would  attend  . 
the  match  after  being  person-  \ - "Or- 
ally invited  by  Tony  Blair.  . 

But  Mandela  was  otherwise  : • : 

engaged.  . . . 

The  president’s  deputy  and  P . 
the  sports  minister  were  also 
unavailable.  The  highest* 
ranking  South  African  offi-  v 
cial  at  Old  Trafford  will  be  the  - 1 
ambassador  to  Britain.  r_:-. 

Even  so,  there  will  be  thos* 
who  wanted  to  see  the  Fodt  . • 
ball  Association  using  ?-v* : 

match  to  make  more  of  a pofc  -y  ; . 
lie  statement  about  the  dip  !.  . . 

mestic  game's,  crusade  -- 

stamp  out  racism  in  soccer^-'' 
after  this  season's  hlgh-pre 
file  incidents  involving  Petwv ;/.  . 
Schmeichel  and  Ian  Wrighi,r  . 
and  Bobby  Goukl  and  Nathafe 
Blake.  ... 
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Stanley 
Matthews 
in  heart 
scare 


SIR  Stanley  Matthews 
was  “comfortable”  in 
hospital  last  night 
after  a heart  scare. 

The  82-year-old  former 
Blackpool,  Stoke  and  Eng- 
land winger,  who  has  been 
suffering  for  five  weeks 
with  flu  and  bronchitis, 
woke  up  at  5.30  yesterday 
morning  with  chest  pains. 
He  was  taken  to  the  North 
Staffordshire  Hospital  car- 
diology department,  which 
he  opened  two  weeks  ago. 

“They  were  doing  X-rays 
and  blood  tests  and  he 
is  hooked  up  to  the 
machines,”  said  his  wife 
Mila.  “He  can  find  out  if  it’s 
a good  ward  now.” 


Matthews . . . “comfortable” 


David  Lacey 


Thoughts  still 
abroad  in 
soccer’s 
silly  season 

THIS  time  the  transition 
from  football  season  to 
silly  season  has  been  seam- 
less. No  sooner  have  Chelsea 
boarded  a streetcar  named 
Dennis  with  the  FA  Cup  than 
Eric  Cantona  announces  his 
intention  of  becoming  the  next 
Marlon  Brando. 

HappQy,  Dennis  Wise  does 
not  appear  to  have  a burning 
desire  to  be  another  Mickey 
Rooney  although  be  might 
have  made  a possible  Baby 
Face  Nelson.  Certainly  the  no- 
tion Is  about  as  plausible  as 
Cantona  slumped  in  the  back 
of  a cab  mumbling:  “I  could’ve 
been  a champion.  Jacques.” 
Still,  if  an  American  college 
linebacker  christened  Marion 
Morris  could  make  It  in  Holly- 
woodas  John  Wayne  then  pre- 
sumably anything  is  possible. 

It  gets  sillier.  Robbie 
Fowler’s  nose  looks  like  caus- 
ing as  much  mayhem  as  the 
proboscis  of  Cyrano  de  Berge- 
rac. The  most  serious  expres- 
sion seen  at  England  training 
sessions  this  week  has  been 
worn  by  Paul  Gascoigne,  so 


the  rest  of  the  footballing 
world  has  clearly  lost  its 
marbles. 

On  Monday,  between  the 
coldest  French  departure 
since  the  retreat  from  Moscow 
and  the  raving  lunacy  of  Ron- 
aldo’s reported  move  from 
Barcelona  to  Intemazionale 
for  roughly  three  times  the 
price  of  Alan  Shearer,  an  oasis 
of  sane  thinking  was  per- 
ceived at  Lancaster  Gate 
where,  in  the  past,  thoughts  of 
any  description  have  at  times 
echoed  the  hums  of  Pooh. 

Howard  Wilkinson,  the 
Football  Association's  techni- 
cal director,  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  describe  his  plan 
for  reorganising  the  coaching 
of  the  game  at  grass-roots  level 
as  a blueprint  The  FA  already 
has  enough  of  those  to  paper 
its  walls  and  ceilings. 

Wilkinson  produced  a Char- 
ter for  Quality  and  Ifhls  ideas 
are  taken  on  board  this  is 
what  it  will  undoubtedly  be.  In 
essence  he  wants  to  transfer 
the  development  of  talented 
youngsters  from  the  age  of 
eight  upwards  to  professional 
coaches  at  Premier  and  Na- 
tionwide League  clubs. 

In  addition,  if  Wilkinson  has 
his  way,  the  FA  will  take  over 
the  running  of  national  school- 
boy teams  from  the  EngUsh 
Schools  FA 

Naturally  this  has  not  gone 
down  well  with  the  ESF  A and 
it  would  be  a pity  if  all  those 
schoolmasters  who  for  decades 
have  directed  promising  play- 
ers towards  the  more 
responsible  clubs  are  now 
Forgotten. 

There  is  also  the  small  mat- 
ter of  the  Intense  competition 
among  football  clubs  to  cream 
oft*  schoolboys  of  outstanding 
potential,  along  with  the  pa- 
rental auctions  for  their  ser- 
vices. There  has  already  been 
the  notorious  case  of  a six- 


year-old  commanding  afour- 
figure  fee.  If  the  dobs  are  to 
become  pied  pipers  then  the 
FA  should  consider  laying  In  a 
stock  of  rat  poison. 

No  sooner  had  the  Wilkin- 
son plan  been  revealed  than 
the  sports  pages  were  filled 
with  speculation  about  the 
next  set  of  overseas  signings 
to  join  the  Premier  League. 
This  questions  the  logic  of  lay- 
ing elaborate  plans  to  grow  a 
healthier  home  crop  of  foot- 
ballers when  the  dubs  appear 
Increasingly  set  on  imports. 

Wilkinson’s  idea  of  employ- 
ing a national  youth  coach 
who  would  eventually  take 
over  the  England  team  is 
sound  theory,  but  it  is  hard 
not  to  wonder  what  sort  of 
squad  such  a person  might 
stand  to  inherit. 

The  situation  is  critical 
enough  as  it  is,  with  England 
having  to  look  to  Gascoigne's 
fading  talents  for  a creative 
spark  when  Cantona  was 
abandoned  by  France  long  ago 
and  Roberto  Baggio  is,  at  best, 
only  an  Italian  afterthought 

BECAUSE  ofBosman,  for- 
eigners are  usually 
cheaper  to  buy,  if  more  expen- 
sive to  pay,  and  until  the  Brit- 
ish transfer  system  fails  In 
line  the  Mikkel  Becks  will  con- 
tinue to  wander  offside  when, 
as  Andy  Cole  has  demon- 
strated so  many  times,  this  is 
by  no  means  an  exclusively 
overseas  habit 
Yet  if  the  Ronaldo  transfer 
goes  through  at  the  predicted 
price,  the  knock-on  effect  will 
further  inflate  domestic  trans- 
fer fees.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
road  a recent  headline  quoting 
Liverpool's  asking  price  for 
Nell  Ruddock  as  £4  mill  Inn  a 
dub  would  be  better  off  sign- 
ing Joan  Ruddock  and  declar- 
ing its  defence  off  limits  to 
guided  missiles. 
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A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
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8,25  Was  It  Km  regarding 
light  finally  extinguished  on 
death  at  end  of  drive? .. . 
(8»5) 

9 ...  or  was  it  here?  Consider 

...<s> 

10,15...  her?  She  loses  the 
chap  and  clears  off  into  the 
haze...  (4, 7) 

11  ...with  this  due  that's  hot... 
{4.9 

12  ...but  not  poisoned,  as 
possible  belied  by ...  (6) 

14  ...  odd  sore  treated  on  garnrny 
toe  with  oily  substance  (6) 
ISSeelO  . 

17  Sort  of  dilated  vein  hatfeut, 
yet  perhaps...  (7) 


20  ...It  Is  White,  If  you've 
cracked  It ...  (8) 

22  ...  with  spade  I swapped 
for  a weapon...  (6) 

23  ...used here? There's 
uproarat  home:  Smarten 
up!- -.(6,4) 

2A»24down  It  could  be  him! 
Proof  needed!  A blank  Is 

drawn.  The  choice?  (4,4) 

25  See  8 

28  ...its Pauli  — “Right, die 
horribly"  (a  stab  In  the  back) 
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8 Going  ahead,  though  not 
quite  certain,  and 
abstaining  (10) 

7 Reportedly,  ring  Is  for  Ugly 
Duckling?  (6) 

13  Large  arachnid  needs  rest 
after  some  time  (4-8) 

16  Appearing  Is  Mystic  Meg  — - 
"Enter"  (8) 
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18  Support  given  to  all  £■ 

abstaining  (8)  .,*f* 

19  Permitted  iaucSbty  anr«-iq) 

21  One’s  misunderstood  irt  ^ 
Latin  America?  Smile  and  ' ' 
leave!  (6) 

22  Curse  with  Teutonic  mother 
■superior  (6) 

24  See  24  across 


1 99  is  regular  (S) 

2 God  taken  to  court  upset  (4) 

3 1 say.  that  Is  a boot  (6) 

4 Go  ahead  with  loan  (7) 

5 Apes  riot  for termites  (8) 
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;£  tune  TH  YOUR  TV  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  LIVE  ACTION,  MAY  31st. 

For  Poland  v England  just  lift  a finger. 


MakB  ftm«j  jn  your 

' ' V‘v,. 

TV  for  ttfe . snatch.  Remember 
you  don't  to  have  your 
video  retuoeif  to  tune  in  to  5- 
Most  people  simply  need  to 


on 


tune  in  their  fifth  butt  on. 
Channel  5 is  now  available  as 
3 free-to-air  channel  on  cable 
and  satellite  (transponder  63, 
10.921  GHz,  horizontal). 
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